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SCOTS FARMER, 


NOVEMBER 1773. 
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-AATICLE-L 


Of ſome general things to be attended to in the management of 
a farm the Climate Of the. Soil the common prac 
tice of the country the precee ding management of the 
Je Oeconomy. 


{ Dickſon's Agriculture, vol. II. 1 


RGI. wiſely Wenn nen to the We care- 
fully to attend to the climate, the winds, the practice 
of his forefathers, the particular method proſecuted in the pre- 
ceeding management of his farm, and the plants for the nou- 
riſhment of which his ſoil is beſt adapted *. | 

A ſcheme of huſbandry, in which little attention is given 
to the climate, though the very beſt in appearance, muſt, how- 
ever, be unſucceſsſul in practice. 

The climate determines the times of plowing and ſowing ; 
it directs our choice in the kind of plants to be cultivated ; it 
regulates the whole oxconomy of the farm, and informs the 
huſbandman how to appoint the order of che different kinds of 
labour neceſſary, ſo as he may be always ulefully employed. 


Vol. II. No I. 5 The 


At prius ignotum ferro quam ſeindimus acquor, 
Ventos, et varium coli praediſcere morem 
Cura fit, ac patrios cultuſque habituſque locorum, 
Et quid quacque ferat regio, et quod quacque reculet, 
Hie ee Kc. Geo. 1. liÞ. 50. ver. &, 
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The knowledge of the particular method obſerved in the 

preceediny management of a farm is not of ſmall importance 

If it has been ſucceſsſul, it ought not to be raſhly or ſuddenly 

changed. If it has proved unſucceſstul, the cauſe ſhould be 

inquired into; and if this is found out, the farmer will receive 
inſtruction from the errors of his predeceſſors. 

The knowledge of the common practice of the country ; or 

of our forefathers, though not lo important as the knowledge 


of the other two things mentioned, is, however, not to be de- 


ſpiſed. We ſhould not only know the eſtabliſned cuſtoms, 
but ſhould like iſe endeavour to trace out their cauſes. There 
is ſcarcely a cuſtom that prevails in any country, however ab- 
ſurd it may appear in the eyes of ſome perſons, but is founded 
upon fome good reaſon, and probably, at the time when it was 
eſtabliſhed, was a real improvement. The knowledge, there- 
ſore, of theſe cuſtoms, and of their original deſign, mult be 
advantageous. This, at leaſt, may enable the farmer to avoid 
wiiiakes in changing them in his practice. An enquiry in- 
to theſe things neceſſry to be attended to in the management 
of a farm, is the ſubject of this treatiſe. 

Of the Climate. 


Nothing has more effectually retarded the progreſs of agri- 
culture, than the attempts that have been made to introduce 
general ſchemes, without any regard to the climate, A lover 
of agriculture, captivated by a ſcheme of huſbandry which he 
has obſerved 1n Flanders, or in fome of the ſouthern counties 
of England, without any proper preparation, attempts to put 
this ſcheme in practice in one of the ſhires of Scotland, not- 
withſtanding the great difference of climate. This at: 
tempt proves unfucceſctul, av it is natural to expect, where ons 
cumſtances are fo diſferent, and the natural averſion of the 
farmers to change their ordinary practices is thereby rivetted 


in them 4. It | N 


Cuſtom is very powerful: The things which, in our younger years ve 


have becu taught to regard, continue to make an impreſfon upon us, 


ans 
* 


ve 


1 1 


We may conſider it as a thing certain, that the ſcheme of 
management proſecuted in every country is in ſome meaſure 


* 


adapted to the climate; for this! is a thing to which exf erience 


would naturally lead the moſt inattentive. A few trials would 


determine what plants ſhould be cultivated, at what 


ſeaſons the land ſhould be plowed, and the feed ſown; 


and therefore, without a knowledge of the climate, no proper 
change can be made in the ordinary ſchemes of management, 
no new ſcheme proper for the country can be ſormed, nor im- 
provement made. Columelia repreſents the knowledge of 
this as of very great importance. For, ſays he, whoever would 


be perfect in this ſcience, (agricuiture) muſt he well acquaint- 


ed with the nature of things, and muſt not be ignorant of che 
various climes, that he may know what is proper for every 
country: He muſt know perfectly the riling and ſetting of the 
ſtars, by which the various feafons are regulated, that he may 


not be attacked by winds or rains in the beginuing of his Opes. 


rations, and thereby his labours be fruſtrated *. the 


and we cannot be perſuaded tochange our opinion of them without ve- 
ry good reaſon, "This influence that education has upon mankind, is, of 
all others, perhaps the greateſt bleſſing to ſocicty, and therefore noue 
but ſuch as are enemies to ſociety, attempt to ridicule a tnwng 10 natu— 
ral and beneficial. The gentleman and farmer appear in a very diffe- 
rent light with reſpect to old cuſtoms in agriculture, he gentieman 
deſpiſes them; the farmer, on the contrary, is attached to them: I he 
reaſon of this difference is not always attended to, thovgzh very obvious. 


The farmer has been educates in the knowledge of thee cuſtoms, and 


he has been taught from his infancy to conſider them as the beſt, "Ihe 
gentleman has been taught nothing about them, and he is raturaliy ied 
to diſregard the opinions of thoſe whom he conliders as far inferior to 


him in all kinds of knowledge. Were the farmers more liable to change, 


improvements indeed would be more caſily introduced; but as good © nd 


bad ſchemes have often the ſame appearance, and can be dif, unguifhed 
only by being reduced to practice, inthis caſe rents would be worſe paid, 
and more frequent bankruptcics among the farmers. L mention this, 
becauſe L would not have it thought that Timpute to au unreaſonable 
obſtinacy, the averſion which the ordinary farmers have to 0 RY the 
cuſtoms in which they hare been educated. vid. vol 1. 

Nam qui fe in hac ſcicatia perſectum v det prof teri, 2 oportet rerum 

naturae ſagaci mus, dec linationis mundi non ignarus; ut explorat um 


habcat, 


— — — — — —— 
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The following things in the climate ought to be attended to. 

The degree of heat and cold, and the time when theſe begin 
and end. 

Ihe quantity of rain that Calls, the nature of the ſhowers 
and the ſeaſon of the rain. 

The keeping a regiſter of the weather in different places 
with the help of proper inſtruments, would certainly be very be- 
neficial in many reſpects, and particularly would tend much to 
the improvement of agriculture. Such a knowledge as might 
be acquired from this,” is not to be expected in the 8 
However, from that attention to the weather, which every 
man is capable of, he may attain a knowledge that may be 
very uſeful to him, may find out the cauſes of the eſtabliſhed 
cuſtoms, and thereby have it in his power to improve them. 

It is by a proper knowledge of the climate, that the farmer 
can determine what kind of plants he ought to cultivate, and 
can regulate the proper ſeaſons for plowing and ſowing. The 
cuſtoms of the country have in ſome meaſure eſtabliſhed theſe 
things. But as theſe cuſtoms have been themſelves eſtablith- 
ed as apreeable to the climate, the more that the farmer ac- 
quaints himſelf with it, the more capable he is to improve 
theſe cuſtoms, to introduce with ſucceſs the culture of new 
plante, and make alterations in the ordinary ſeaſons of plowing 
and ſowing. No perſon is fo fooliſh as to imagine, that all 
kinds of plants can be cultivated with «qual ſuccels in all cli- 
mates: it is even vain to imagine, that they can be cultivated 
with equal ſuccefs in all parts of this iſland, or in all places in 
the fame latitude. A very ſmall diſtance ſometimes makes a 
very great difterence in climate, in the degrees of heat and 
cold, and in the quantity of rain that falls. It is well known, 
that the climate is much colder upon the higher than upon 
the lower ground, and that much more rain falls in the 

Weſt 


habeat, quid cuique plagae conveniat, quid repuguet: Siderum ortus et 
occaſus memoria repctat, ne imkiibus icnyulgque immincntibus opera 
Iachoct, laboremque fruſtretur. Col. de Re Ruſtica, lib, 1. pracf. 


tended to. 


1 


Weſt of Scotland than in the Eaſt: Plants therefore which 
may be cultivated, and ſchemes of management which may 
be carried on with ſucceſs, in one place, may be very unſuo 
ceſsful in another. ; 


Every huſbandman knows, that Gebe is a particular ſeaſon 
in which every kind of grain muſt be ſown, that it may not 


be deſtroyed by the cold, and may have ſufficient heat to ri- 


pen it. He knows alſo, that his crop depends much upon the 
nature of the ſeed · time, and upon the ſituation of the land 
when it is ſown and harrowed. He knows likewiſe, that to 
make land receive all the benefit of plowing, it ought to be in 
a proper ſituation when this operation is performed; and that 
when it is plowed in ſuch a fituation, it is much more ſecure 


- againſt all injuries from the weather, than when it is plowed 


in a different ſituation, or is allowed to ly unplowed- 


Theſe things make a particular attention to the climate 
of the greateſt importance ; and the farmer, who is attentive to 


this, who adapts the plants which he cultivates to it, who is al- 

ways ready to catch the favourable ſeaſon as ſoon as it appears, | 
and who is always careful, while he has opportunity, to put his 
land into ſuch a ſituation as to receive the greateſt benefit 


from the heat and froſt, and to be beſt fortified againſt the cold 


and rain, this farmer, whatever is the ſcheme ot management 


which he proſecutes, will be ſucceſsful ; while the one that 


proſecutes any other ſcheme, though, the beſt in appearance, 
that is not adapted to the various changes of the climate, will 
meet with nothing but diſappointments, 


Of the Soil. 


In our firſt Volume, ſoil has been conſidered both 


with reſpeCt to the tillage that ought to be given, and 


the manures that ſhould be applied. In this place, it is ts 
be conſidered, with reſpect to the general ſcheme of manage- 
ment, as one of the things that ought principally to be at- 


pin 


6 
Plants ſhould be adapted to ſoils as well as cli mates, ſo 
like ways ſhould the times of plowing and ſowing, In fields ly- 
Ing contiguouſly to each other, we find ſoils very different : We 
even find this very often in the ſame field. This difference 
ſhould he attended to, and the fields divided in ſuch a manner, 
that each field may be as nearly of the ſame ſoil as can be done 
conveniently. When fields are divided in this manner, 
plants can be more eaſily adapted to them, and the times of 
plowing and ſowing more eaſily regulated. Every intelligent 
farmer knows, that, according to the nature of the ſoil, as it 
is deep or ſhallow, ſtiff or light, wet or dry, different ſeaſons 
and different kinds of plowing are neceſſary. He knows 
likeways, from undoubted experience and obſervations, that 
particular plants are adapted to particular ſoils, For exam- 
ple, that wheat is the moſt certain crop upon ſome fields, 
and barley or oats upon others. In the ordinary ſchemes of 
management, there is a ſucceſſion of different kinds of grain 
upon the fame field, and it is obferved, that almoſt every field 
has its favourite grain, and that when this grain is ſown, the 
Crop is of all others the moſt certain. But at the ſame time, 


when this favourite grain is too frequently repeated, it is ob- 
ſerved, that the crop becomes worte than it would have been 
if another kind of grain had been ſown. This makes it ne- 
ceſſary to attend in a particular manner to the ſoil, that ſo we 
may know how to indulye it in its favourite grein, and of the 
various ſchemes of agriculture, proſecuted in the country, we 
may know to chooſe the one beſt adapted to it, 


Of the common praflice of the Country. 


With ſome perſons it is a neceſſary quality in an improver 

to deſpiſe the common practice of the country, to confider 
the ordinary farmers, as cattle that know not how to leave 
the tract in which their forefathers have moved before them, 


& 
4+ fv 


and to approve molt of that ſcheme of management h 
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moſt uncommon. It is not neceſſary to do more than men- 


tion theſe ſentiments to ſhow their abſurdity. That the ge- 


neral ſchemes of agriculture in Scotland need much to be 


improved, is indeed a thing molt certain; but it is as cer- 
tain, that the deſpiſing theſe ſchemes, and acting upon plans 
entirely new, is not the proper way to introduce the real im- 
provement that is ſo much wanted. _— 

In the general ſchemes of management practiſed in the 
country, we find ſeaſons for plowing, and ways of plowing 
for particular purpoſes z different culture given to different 
crops; and rules obſerved in the ſucceſſion of crops, in fal- 
lowing and manuring : It is improper to affert that theſe 
cuſtoms bave been eſtabliſhed by accident ; and unleſs a per- 
fon hath examined them with great accuracy, and can clearly 
demonſtrate that they are bad, he ought to acknowledge at 


leaſt, that it is poſſible they may have ariſen from experience. 
It is a certain thing, that the general practice in ſome ſhires 


in Scotland is different, in many reſpects, from what it was 
an hundred years ago; and it is poſſible, that the practice an 
nundred years ago, was as different from the practice in the 
century preceeding. The attachment of the farmeis therefore 
to their eſtabliſhed cuſtoms ſhould convince us, that every ge- 
neral practice in a country was either neceſſary, or a real im- 
provement when 1t was introduced ; and conſequently, that to 
reverle this practice entirely, is to try a dangerous experiment. 


Could we carry the foil and the climate along with the ſchemes 
which we bring from the ſouth, it ſhall be allowed, that we 


might, without the ſmalleſt heſitation, reverſe the beſt eſta- 
bliſked ſcheme in Scotland: Had we theſe at command, we 
might adapt them to our favourite ſcheme, but, as this is im- 
poſſible, it becomes abſolutely neceſſary to adapt our ſchemes 


to them; without which, as I have endeavoured to ſhow, we 


cannot be ſucceſsſul. Experience alone can enable us to do 
this, and, without experience, which cannot be got in a few 
years, no perſon ſhould, in objects very important, entirely 
reverſe 
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reaſon there is for this caution, I ſhall mention a thing, which, 


moſt part, been unſucceſsful : 'This makes it probable, that 


it may be founded upon the beſt theory of vegetation and 
tihlage, yet, not being adapted to the climate and ſoil, 


enquire into the reaſons that may have introduced them, as 
this will enable him to introduce new methods of culture with 


ſhould proceed. Inſtead of ſearching England and other places 
for new methods, for new ſchemes,. and new inſtruments of 


different parts, and conſider how it may be improved and ap. 


perſuaded, that agriculture would make greater progreſs than 
it does at preſent. 


E 


reverſe thoſe practices which, from their being general, we 
have reaſon to believe have been eſtabliſhed by long experi- 
ence, as agreeable to the ſoil and climate. To ſhow what 


as it has frequently happened, muſt have fallen under the ob- 
ſervation of many. Farmers who have endeavoured to in- 
troduce into one part of the country the practices of another 
pait, where the climate and foil are different, have, for the 


there is ſomething in the climate or {ſituation of the ſoil, to 
which every general practice is adapted, and therefore, if, 
inſtead of this, another oppoſite practice is introduced, though 


will not prove ſucceſsful. / For this reafon every farmer ſhould 
be cautious in reverſing eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, and careful to 


leſs danger, and more effectually to improve the old. 
Upon this plan, in my opinion, the lovers of agriculture 


huſbandry, they ſhould endeavour to undeiſtand the methods, 
the ſchemes, and the inſtruments we are already poſſeſſed of, 
to find out in what things they are deficient, and how they 
may be improved. Inſtead of attempting to introduce one or 
two wheeled, or two or four coultered ploughs, and complain- 
ing of the ſtupidity and obſtinacy of the ordinary plowmen, 
becauſe they cannot, er will not uſe them, they ſhould ſtudy 
the mechaniſm of the common plough, learn the uſes of its 


plied to the different foils. Was this plan proſecuted, I an 


I ſhould be {orry, if me cautions given in this and the pre- 
| ceeding 


55 1 


g ceeding chapters ſhould be ſo far miſunderſtood, as to encou- 
A rage any farmers in indolence, or attach them to thoſe old 
cuſtoms, which now appear from experience to be ill-found- 

15 ed. I had in my view thoſe places of Scotland only, where 

- agriculture is beſt underſtood, and where remarkable changes 

x in the ſchemes of management have been already introduced. 

* Theſe ſchemes are ſtill far from being perfect. and therefore 

in no farmer ſhould ſtop in his endeavours to improve. All 
ar that I propoſed in offering theſe cautions, is only to prevent 
to perſons from attempting totally to reverſe the ſchemes prac— 
if, tiſed in all places, without a proper attention to all circum- 

gh ſtances, as I am afraid that this pra&t:c- would rather check 

nd than diffuſe the true ſpirit of improvement, 

il, 

Id of the preceeding management W the Farm. 

ad By the prececding management of the farm is meant, the 

22 ſcheme of agriculture that has been proſecuted by the farmer, 

ich the particular manures uſed, and the times when they have 

been applied : The knowledge of this, though not ſo import— 

gs ant as the things already mentioned, is however not to be 

gy 5 deſpiſed. If the preceeding management of a farm has been 

Fa attended with ſucceſs, the farmer ſhould not be rath in chan ging 

af It, however contrary it may be to his maxims of agriculture: 

_ The ſureſt principles of agriculture, as well as of every Other 

| 5 art, are thote that are founded upon experience. It is from 

0 experience that we ought to form them; and therefore a ſuc- 

„ ceſsful ſcheme of management 13 not to be changed, bocauſe | 
ady it may be inconſiſtent with ſome of the principles which we ; 
Tos have embi raced. On the cont rary, we ought to change our | 
_ principles when we find that they are oppoſ.d l by experience, | 
am, or cannot be reduced to practice. It is certain that ſchemes 
han of management, ſucceſsful in one place, are ſometimes unſuc- 'Þ 


ceſoful in an; 5 thouzzh there does not appear any great 


Vole II. No I. _— 


difterence 


L 


difference in the ſoil or climate. Our knowledge of agricul- 


ture has not as yet arrived at ſuch perfection as ſome vain per- 
ſons imagine. No man, whatever he may pretend, can cer- 
tainly determine, that a ſcheme, of the goodneſs of which he 
has even had long experience, will ſucceed in a different part 
of the country; and therefore when a farmer lays aſide a 
ſcheme that has been practiſed with ſucceſs upon his farm, 
and adopts another, though this other may have been practiſed 
with ſucceſs in another part of the country, yet ſtill it may be 
ſaid, that he gives up a certainty for hope, and a hope too per 
haps not very well founded, 
Waits although a ſucceſsful ſcheme of management in a farm 
is not to be raſhly changed, yet certainly it may be improy- 
ed: And, for this purpoſe, it ought to be attentively confider- 
ed with relation tothe climate, the foil, the manures uſed, and 
the particular plants cultivated : For, if theſe things are pro- 
perly conſidered and attended to, new experiments may be 
tried with greater ſafety, and alterations made with leſs danger, 
The preceeding management of a farm is worthy of our at- 
tention, not only when ſucceſsfy, but alſo when unſucceſs- 
ful. When it is conſidered wirh relation to the things before 
mentioned, the cauſe of the bad ſucceſs may be found out, 
and ſuch ajterations made as may recti the errors that haye 
been committed. 
There is another reaſon for attend; ng 1 to the preceeding 
management of the farm. Manures operate differently: 
Some of them add vegetable ſood to the ſoil ; ſome exhauſt 
what the foil contains; ſome are q :icker, and others flower 
in their operation. It 1s neceitiiy therefore to know what 
manures have been applied, and at what times, that ſo it may 
be known what manures are moſt proner to ſuccecd, and how 


they may be moll properly applied. 
9 
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LS 
Of Oeconomy. 


By oeconomy, when applied to a family, is meant ſuch an 
application of money, and ſuch a management of things pur- 
chaſed, as makes the beſt figure in houſekeeping ; ſo by oeco- 


nomy, when applied to the management of a farm, is to be 


underſtood ſuch an application of the ſtrength upon the farm 
as does moſt work, and performs this work to the belt purpoſe. 
This, if it is not of all other things the molt important, is 


no wever ſo important, and fo little attended to by thoſe who 
dave attempted improvements, that it needs to be very parti- 


ru! tarly inſiſted upon. 
By oeconomy the expence of management may V be greatly 
eſſened, and the work too better performed. The leſſening the 
expence 0 management is an object of great importance, and 
is every day becoming more ſo ; for this expence is every day 
becoming greater, and bearing a higher propoction to the pro- 


duce of the farm. If it had been increaſed by theſe things 


only, which in the ſame proportion increaſe the value of the 
crop, the leſſening it would not have been an object of greater 
importance than formerly: But this is not the caſe ; this ex- 
pence has been occaſioned by the increaſe of taxes, and a va- 


iy of other things which contribute but little to inci caſe the 
due of the crop. 


There are a variety of things neceſſary in the management 


of a farm, that are expenſive to the farmer. The principal of 


x, 9 are, Timber, Iron, the expence of ſmith and wright- 
wor, the wages and maintenance of labouring ſervants, and 


de price of labouring cattle. When the expence of manag- 


ing a farm at prefent is corapared with what it was about 
thirty years ago, a remarkable difference appears. There 16 
not one of the KP mentioned that is not greatly heighten- 
ed to the farmer, and there are ſome of them, and theſe too 
the moſt ay that are more than doubled. Many 
things han © Contribute to heighten this expence. The in- 

ar gaſe 


- 


_ * 7 —  - 2 


„„ 


ereaſe of trade and manufactures, the improvernents carryine 
on in agriculture, and the exportation of uſeful hands to the 
plantations, occaſion a demand for labouring ſervants, which 
has naturally heightened their wages; and luxury, which has 
deſcended to the loweſt claſs of mankind, and become almo 
univerſal, has, in the ſame proportion, heightened the expence 
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of their meintenance. The great increaſe of taxes, increaſ. 
ing the nece-flary expences of the tradeſman and manufaCturer, 
has obliged them to raiſe the price of their labour. The in. 
creaſe of Currency, occalioned by the national debt, and the 
many banks lately eſtabliſhed, has raiſed the price of cen 
commodity. This laſt indeed has produced no diſadvaits. 
geous change upon the whole, as it has raiſed the value ol the 
produce of the farm, in the ſame proportion as it has rated 
the expence of management. But the other things, on the 
contrary, have greatly raiſed the expence of manage mes 

while they have but little effect in raiſing the value of ti 
produce: And indeed that has now arrived at ſuch a height, 
10 to make it abtolutely neceſſary in the farmer to give the 


Od", 


oreateſt atten! on to 0econowy in all his operations. —_— 

The principal thing in oeconomy is to have an uninterrupt. 
ed fucceſhon of uſeful labour during all the ſeafons of the 
year. In order to this, there muſt be a proper ſcheme of n- 


nagement: the farm muſt be proper ry laid out, and proper at. 
tention given to the times of plowing. | 


The ſucceſſion of labour mult be kept in view in «-c:1 
ſcheme that is propoſed ; For it is certain, that a ſcheme, WE 
though moſt ſpecious upon paper, and which might ſucc-ed ver) 


wel! if we had ſtrength at command, and were obliged to pg) 
for labourers and labouring cattle only when we uſed them; 
vet, if it requires more labour at one time and leſs at anotbe, 
than the, ordinary tchrmes of managment, will upon teialhe 
rejected. The reaſon is plain, the additional ſtrength that tlus 
ſcheme reg ires 13 a certain eXpende, W tile the advantages 


On 
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-:opoſed are uncertain; and if there is no additional ſtrength, 


the work cannot be performed in its proper ſeaſon, and on 


chat account no great advantage can be expected from it *. 

The ſucceſſion of labour moſt likewiſe be kept in view in 
the way of laying out the farm into breaks. It ſhould be laid 
out in ſuch a manner, that each field, if poſſible, ſhould con- 
tain only one kind of foil, and if there is both wet and dry 
iand in the farm, matters ſhould be managed in ſuch a man- 


ner, that there may be a part of both kinds for every grain 


:har is cultivated in the general ſcheme of management, If 
x farm is laid ont without any regard to this, it may happen 
that chere ſhall be nothing but wet land for one kind of grain, 
an nothing but dry land for another. The Hladvantage of 
ſuch a diviſion is obvious: The time of plowing the wet 
land, may fall in with the rainy ſeaſon, and thereby an en- 
tire top be put to the labour, or the work very ill performed. 
On the other hand, when the farm is laid out in ſuch a 
manner, that there is a proportion both of wet and dry land 
for every grain, then there is always ſome of the land in a 
per condition for being plowed, and there is never any ne- 
ceſſiy either for delaying the work, or performing it impro- 
perly. e | 
The giving proper attention to the times of plowing, is a- 
nother thing which I mentioned as of conſequence to have a 
ſucceſhon of labour. In many farms there are fields that 
nuch rain or ſevere drought reduce to a fituation improper 
tor being plowed. The attending to the proper time for plow- 
ing theſe, is of great importance. The farmer that goes on 
| plow- 


lu the {ſcheme of management commonly practifed in Eaſt Lothian, 
erte 18 a proper ſucceſſion of labour. After harveſt the barley land gets 
tne rſt iurrow, and the wheat ſeed is ſown ; after theſe, the land is piow- 
0 tor the oats and peaſe, and thc ſeed ſown ; then the barley land gets 
{2 firing ſorrow ;, and after tha, is ſeed-furrowed and town, 
allow is plewed, ſoreign manure provided, &c, 


In ſum 


[ 8-3 


plowing for the different grains in their order, and the diffe. 
rent fields as they ly moſt contigiuous, without any regard t6 


the wetneſs or dryneſs of the land, will frequently find, that he 


mutt put a ſtop :o his work, or, what is worſe, plow his land 
in bad order; whercas the farmer that attends to the fituatio:: 
of his fields, and, before the wet ſeaſon comes on, plows ſuch 
lard as is in the greateſt danger of being rendered unfit for be. 
ing plowed by two much water; and, before the dry ſeaſon 
ſets in, plows the land that is in the greatelt danger of being 
rendered unfit for being plowed by too great drought, will ſe]. 
dom be {topt in his work, and will ſeldom be obliged to plow 
his land in an improper ſituation, 


This oeconomy which I have been inſiſting upon, is of ſo ve... 


ry great importance, that I am perſuaded 1t is the giving a pre 


per attention to it that chiefly diſtinguiſhes the good from the 


bad farmer. The ſeaſons for plowing and ſowing, the partic: 
lar plants proper for the ſoil, and the manner in which the dif- 
ferent crops ſhould ſucceed each other, are determined by the 
practice of the country: But it is the farmer's own diligence, 

and his judgement in timing his work, that produces that oe- 
conomy by which he makes the moſt of the firength of his 
farm, and performs his work to the beſt purpoſe. Ir 1s this 
therefore that chiefly diftinguiſhes the good from the bad 
farmer: And though it is certain, that one ſcheme, of ma- 
nage ment is much better than another, yet, at the ſame time, 
it is as certain, that the farmer who neglects oeconomy 0:21 
not profper wiih the beſt ſcheme, while hc who obſerves 
economy, with a ſcheme greatly inferior, ſhall be ſucces!» 
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ARTICLE I. 

The TAR MER KALENDAR ; or, a Monthly Di. 
rectory for all forts of Country Buſineſs ; containing 
plain inſtructions for performing the work of various 
kinds of farms, in every ſeaſon of the year. Reſpect— 
ing particularly, The buying, feeding, and ſelling 
live ſtock—The whole culture of arable crops he 
management of graſſes—The oeconomical conduct r 

the farm, &c. By an experienced Farmer. 
N E of our correſpondents, to whoſe judgment we owe 


ſome deference, obſerving ſome very uſeful inſtruc- 
tions taken into our former volume, © Vol. I. p. 125.) fromthis 


valuable work, has ſuggeſted, that it might be of very great uti- 
lity to the Farmers of this country, to have a regular KALEN- 
DAR ſet before them, to direCt the courſe of their operations 


through the whole year: And that although this work is cal- 
culated for the meridian of England, whereby the works 


there preſcribed are rather a month too early for our climate, 
and that ſeverals of the articles relate to the more improved 


Tate of Agriculture in that happy country; yet the ScoTs 


FARMER may reap conſiderable advantages by it, if he car. 
lies a little attention and oeconomy along with him in his ope- 


rations f, and thereby obviate the firſt objection; and the ſe- 
cond he thinks may be avoided, by your leaving out ſuch arti- 


cles as willi not apply to our preſent ſtate of Scots Agriculture, 
or are not intereſting to the Sco1s FARMER. 
Reſolving to comply with this requeſt, We here preſent 
eur Readers with the Introduction to that Work, and in our 
next Number, {hall give the Kalendar for January, under the 
foreſaid caution z and, if it is approved of, ſhall continue it 
through the whole months of the year, under the caution gi- 


Jen us by our correſpondent. 


F Secthe 11. page of this number. | INTR Qs 
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INTRODUCTION. 


GARDENERS have found orent uſe in Kateadan of the 
neceſſary work for every month in the year; and, if the two 
profeſſions be well conſidered, it will appear, that Farmers 
want ſuch a remembrancer, at leaſt as much as their bre- 
thren in the garden. 

The enquiry is not the utility of ſuch a work to old, ex- 
perienced, and good huſbandmen; becauſe no countiy is culti- 
vated by tuch alone; but to younger and leſs able ones, ſuch 
a work cannot fail of being an uſeful companion, 

At the beginning of every month, a Farmer, whether he 
has or has not a book of this ſort, ſhould reflect on the work 
to be done in that month : he ought to foreſee the whole, or 
elſe it is impoſſible he ſhould make a proper proviſion for it. 

Now I leave to any one to judge, if this Juſt idea can be gain- 

ed ſo eaſily, and be fo complete, without ſome further reco]- 
lection than mere memory; and if a book of this fort but once 
in a year reminds him of ſome important work, which he 
would otherwiſe have forgotten, it will by every one be allow- 
ed to pay him ample intereſt for the {mall lum that is requi- 
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ſite to purchaſe it. 

I hint this, becauſe common farmers are generally poor, at 
leaſt in what concerns the purchaſe of many things they think 
ſuperſiuous ; I would therefore ſhew them, that a book may be 


** 


of ſome uſe: a truth they will not all acknowledge. A 
As to the Kalendars which have hitherto appeared, they 
are very flight ſketches; added to other books; extremely in- i 
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perfect, omitting at leaſt as many uſeful articles as they have 
given; in works of high prices; and, in a word, ſcarcely in 
the leaſt inſtance precluding the want of ſuch a bock as is 
now offered to the publick. 

About fifty years ago, a celebrated Engliſhman, Mr Tull, 
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made many experiments, in a new method of culture, tie 


22 
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E 
great de ſign of which was to ſet aſide the uſe of m- anures, To 
this day he has bad many followers, With the gentle men 
that purſue his ſyſtem, tillage alone is neceſſary the plough 
is all in all, and nothing is to be dunged, or otherwiſe dreſ- 
ſed, but meadows or paſtures. Were ſuch ideas to become 
general, it is inconceivable how much miſchief they would oc- 
caſion; for there cannot be more falſe principles, than thoſe. 
whereon they are built. Throughout thele ſheets, care is ta- 
ken to keep clear of fuch errors. The great importance of 
manures is duly attended to, and the farmer well inſtructed 
how to raiſe as much as poſſible himſelf. Tbis pait of hus— 
bandry can never be too much attended to, ner ca 
been more neglected by the generality of writers; indeed, 
except by one or two, (who it muſt be owned have treated it 


in a very maſterly manner) they have not ee it worthy 
their attention. 


any bave | 


There is another point in which all the old writers of huſ- 
bandry are totally deficient ; it is that of farmer 
counts; this is a matter of very great conſegue 


the monthly directions could not inc 25 de it, it nt be prope 
to be a little particular on it here. 
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farm, or at leaſt for every ara ble fie! „ aid one 


Erals. 


for ail the 
The farmer ſhould in this bock direc Uy, without the 
intervention of a waſte book or a journal, enter al his erpen- 
ces; but for doing this, he mult take the 

kis rent to every fie Id, 10 that the acc 
and not have an article 
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Unt may be complete 
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for rent alone, unleſs it be a mere 
memoran-ium; and before he ballances his books a 
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ct the year, it is neceſſary for him firſt to caſt up the ſundry 
accounts, ſuch as tythe, poor levy, various expences, and di- 


vide them in tlie ſame manner as rent. 


To explain this, let us ſuppoſe, that under the article tvthe 
he enters the round ſum he pays the parſon this vear, (which 
may vary the next) as it is for all his tythes, craſs, arrable, 
mall tythe, &c. It is a groſs expence for the whole farm in 
general, and therefore, if it comes to L. 100, and he has 400 
acres, be ſhould enter it 5 5. per acre to every field. In the 
fare manner, the poor tax, he other pariſh charges, ſhould 
be managed: thetic vary every year; at the end, the ſum to- 
ral {ſhould be divided among the acres, and charged to each 
field. Another article is, the ſundry expences, ſuch as odd 


labour that concerns no particular account, bailiff's wages, 


EXPERT ces at market, and, in a word, all money ſpent that 


cannot be properly placed to diſtinct accounts. The ſum total 
to be divided as above. Fences are another article, which 
ſhould be thus divided. When this method is followed, 
the farmer has it always in his power to ice the real profit 
and loſs of every field, which is a point of great conſequence. 


He can then at any tune, by turning over his book, ſee what 


courſes of crops have paid him beit; he may diſcover in this 
manner, that in teveral t:ctis of the ſame foil, ſome courſes 
have paid him far better than others. For initance, he finds 
that a ten-acred cloſe, thrown into the tyſtem of, 1. Turnips, 
2; Bailey, 4 Clover, 4» W. he at, has paid him at the end oi 
eight years 1,,126-19 - 4 And that other ten acres, thrown 
into 1. Fallow, 2. Wheat, 3. Barley, 4. Oats, paid him, in 
that time, no more than L. 68 16- 2. He ſees at once how 
greatly preferable one courſe is to the other, and not only from 
ka vague idea, but a clear ballance ſtruck between then: 

In the ſame manner, he compares all his forts of cattle, and ſees 
at one view which ari:wers beſt, No perſon can doubt of the 
-reat advantages 0: this al ee carried through a farm; 
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to huſbandry as a Kalle 
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that I mean by following 


deviat! 


1 19 ] 


make it perfectly ſimple and plain to the capacity of che low. 
eſt farmer, it would be nectifary to give more minute exam - 
ples than are proper for this introduction. 

The advantages, which mutt follow fo accurate an attention 
dar leads to, with a due conſideration 
of the importance of regular farming accounts, brings me to 
offer a word or two on the profit of Cs wh nen properly 

conducted. Whoever will give good attention to improve- 
ments, will find it a buſineſs yielding better intereit for mo- 
ney, than any other, and at the fame time wonderfully heat- 
thy and agreeable: It is in every ſcale, from the largeſt 
tenures down to the leaſt farms, n nearly connected with ail 


the enjoyments of a country life, with houte keeping, horſes, 
equipage, ſporting, &c, &c. And if there is the leaſt prudence 


in the management, many advantages of every kind mz ay he 


reaped, without falling into dangerous expences. 

The benefit of being able to employ ſmall ſums of money. 
is peculiar to huſbandry, What trade can be ſet up without 
introduction or partnerſhip, in which a man can employ live 
bundred pounds? In moſt, he muſt have nearer five thouſand 
but in huſbandry, a young man, that is not extravagant, and 
will mind his buſineſs, may y, on ſuch a farm as L. ro will 
ſtock, live very agreeably ; for it Will x him on city or an 
hundred acres of good land, which will vield him an FN 


profit of from L. 100 to L. 200 a year ciear, or from 30 to 40 


Per cent, for his money. 


But when | ſpeak of ſuch a profit, it is to be underſtood, 
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not however that I would by any means recommend his 
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farming ſo little as eighty or an hundred acres; but a much 
imaller quantity may be profitably managed, and yet a team 
kept. . 

A good farmer will always remember, that there is mor? 
profit in a maſterly cultivation of a fer acres, than in th: 
lioveniy conduct of many. 

Lucetge; cabbages, carrots, and potatoes, may every where 


— 


be fafely introduced, excepting certain foils, few in number, g 
that are improper for ſome of them. If the culture of theſe b 
plants is purſued, a team may be employed on a very ſmall 
farm with adv antzge ; but, as manuring of all forts is of infi- 


nite con{equence, eſpecially to theſe Juxuriant growing plants, 


Pony 
— 


a ſmall farm, on which they are introduced, would be particu 
lary profitable, it lituated within reach on a town, where 
manur-s could be purchafed ; becauſe then all the time not 
wanted in tillage, &c. might be employed in. bringing 
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dung, &c. | 

To ſtate a caſe, which will explain this idea, and illuſtrate 
ſome particulars in the enſuing pages: duppoſe the team of 3 
little farm to contit of tour hor ics, and the diitince trom pur- 


chaſed manure ſuch as admi.s of one jour; ney every day, the 
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expence may be {tated as follows. 
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5 Of fotatoes, at 18 J. 
S ot clover; at 4, 141. 23 10 


Sundxy labour in carting it home, &c. &c. 30 © 


par: 


This is the price, at which he would get the manure, whe- 
ther he thus employed the team a whole year at it, or ouly a 
part. 


| Suppoſe the farm conſiſted of five acres of lucerne, five of 
natural graſs, and thirty five of arable land thrown into the 
following courſe: 1. Potatoes, 2. Carrots, 3, Cabbages, 
4. Barley, 5. Clover, 6. Clover, 7. Wheat. Ven acres 
every year of clover, and five of each of the other crops. And 
ſuppole ituither, that the potatoes, carrots, cabbages, half the 


_ clover, and the lucerne, every year manured as above, with 
12 loads an acre, at 6s. 3d. 


In this caſe the expences per 


7 


acre would be n-arly as follows: The lucerne, 61, the cab- 


bages, 77. the potatoes, 8 J. and 107. more for buying lean 


hogs to fat. The carrots 10 f. and 20 J. more for buying hogs 


to fat: The wheat 3 J. 155. the barley, 3 J. 15 5. the clover 


halt at 4/. 145, and a half at 1/7. 10 5. the graſs at 14. 5 J. 
rent and charges. | IC N 


All expcnces whatever are included in theſe ſums. 


Eæpences. 


5 acres of lucerne, at 61 L. 30 6 
5 of cabbages, at 71. | --JE 8 
5 Ot carrots, at 30 J. 0 


© ut wheat, at 3 ½ 15. 18 15 


5 of ditto, at 1 J 105. 7 10 
Fot graſs, at 1:4. 5 5, | 6 


0 0 O S O 0:0 


Total 409 15 6 
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Produ8t. 
Produt of 5 acres lucerne, and 5 cabbages; the keep- 
ing 17 cows, at 6/. per cow, les 8 8 


5 acres carrots, at 709 buſhels per acre; 
3500 buſhels, at 6 d. per buſhel. . 8% 10 0 
Pris coſt of the d | 100 0 6 


1% 10 80 
5 acres potatoes, at 500 buſhels per acre, 
2500 buſhels, at 9d. per buſhel. 1. 93 15 0 


Prime coſt of hogs 6 
1 _— 14» 
g acres of w eat | 40 0 
5 of barley, 35 © 
10 of clover, 5 loads hay at 3O 5. ol. 195. „ 0 8 
The graſs for the horſes . aa 
Total, DE: DN 583 p14 
Expences, | | 409 15 0 
Clear profit, | | 173 10 © 


There can be no doubt, but this cultivation might . rea- 
lized in any place, the ſituation of which would admit the 


above fuppotitions. The crops are large, but not too great 


for ſuch molt uncommon improvement by manuring. Here 
we iee how great a profit may be made by a ſpirited huſbandry 
on a mall ſpace of ground; but common farmers will never 


equal anything of this fort, for want of attending more to 


uſeful books, which point out the culture of theſe valuable 
Plants, and direct the: 17-11)" Maß EmMent. This inſtance ſhews 


the importance of atieneing we <1, 0 huſbandry, under certain 


improvemen Wr 


185 render it ſo much more profitable than 


moſt other buſnefts. An employment of money, that will 


71 ; F » ih ey 5 
allow of ſuch great advantages, much deſerves a little more 


than the attention of common arme ers, It 15 to be hoped, 


a&6t% 4 


that this Kalendar will aflift in {uch undertak 


undertak inge, and not be 


turned 


1 234 
turned to in vain by others, who deſign to purſue only the 


uſual ſyſtem of management. 


Huſbandry is an art ſo extremely various in its operations, 


its profeſſors have ſuch a perpetual call for their attention, 


and every month brings ſo many works, that malt be execut- 
ed in a given time, and ſome of them almoit to a day, that 
ſcarcely any buſineſs requires a better memory, none a ſtricter 
obſervance of ſeaſons. An old experienced farmer may not 
want a Kalendar, to remind him of the work neceſſary to be 
done, in every month, upon the generality of farms; but to 


younger ones, and the whole tribe of gentlemen tarmers, ſuch 


a companion cannot be altogether uſeleſs. 

Huſbandry has, for many years, been my only buſineſs; 
and the work, now publiſhes for the uſe of my brother far- 
mers, 1s aCtually an enlargement of a manuſcript originally 
drawn up for my own uſe. I found the benefit of ſuch a mo- 
nitor ſo great, that, for ſeveral reaſons, I kept adding freſh 
particulars, as they occurred in the practice of my buſineſs, 
and have ever ſince experienced no flight advantage from of- 
ten turning over my Kalendar, to fee if I had the works of 
the ſeaſon in hand. 

I have been as conciſe as I could in the directions how 
each buſineſs is to be performed. Some inſtructions of this 
tort were neceſſary for the young praQitioner ; but it was 
licewiſe neceſſary to keep ſuch parts within due bounds, and 
not twell them with all the minutiæ of Farming. 
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[ In a Letter to the PUBLISHER. J 
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I is propoſed to labour a F.rm of 340 acres, of which 
249 to be perpetually in Wheat, 50 to be in Corn and 
Peaſe, and 50 to lye in Graſs. Theie two fiftys to be chan- 
ged alternately according to the country method: The whole 
dung in the Farm, and manure that can be collected from a- 
broad, to be laid on the graſs, in order to enrich it for being 
broke hub in its turn. 
Sur. Wnat 1 on} men and horſes will be ſufficient 
for tis purpote ? 
Nes. dix men and ſix horſes through the whole year, and 
two wen and four horles from the beginning of September to 
Nartimmnas: but as the man who labours conſtantly with fix 
ho tes mull keep feven in order to make the calculation eafier, 
vc mall tet the whole at eight horſes and ſeven ſervants for the 
Wu le year. | 


FEE by 75 bo 5 1 
e 
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Expence. To avoid further the trouble of calculating the 
expence, which mull vary according to the price of labour in 
diiicrent countries or parts of a country, we thall allctt the 100 
acres of corn and graſs to maintein the horſes and ſervants, and 
pay wages; and to pay rent, and furniſh ſced for theſe 100 acres. 

1 bis being premiſed, the char ges on the ho:d cropts are as 
olle 

1. The rent of the ground is uncertain ; but ſuch as will pro- 
duce the crops to be after- mentioned is not worth more, 
as ground is commoniy let, than ten ſhillings per acre. 


N. B. 


* This ſcheme was ſent us by, correſpondent, who aſſures us 
it was practiled by an actual farmer, who ſtill coaticu-s che prac: 
tiſe: But he has not fayoured us with his name, or the country 
where ie relides. 
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N. B. The higher the rent the more profit will acerue to 


the farmer, provided the ground be anſwerable in richneſs to 


the increaſe of the rent. 
Inde ſor 240 acres Ro 4. 120 © 0 
2. A ſtock of J. oo is ſuppoſed neceſſary for 

beginning this undertaking, the intereſt of 

which, at 10 per cent, for the capital ſunk, is 50 0 © 
3. Eight horſes valued at J. go, on which 

15 per cent. for tear and wear F710 06 
4. Carts, ploughs, harrows, drills, and all o- 

ther tackling, the value of which may be . 89, on 


which 15 per cent. as above 12 6 
5. Seed wheat, at 3 pecks to the acre, being 

45 bolls, at 15 f. per boll TE 33 1 0 
6. Hand-hoeing and weeding the whine rows. | 

This expence cannot eaſily be computed, as it 

decreaſes every year 3 but may be ſet at 2 5. 6d. 

per acre | | 30 8 
7. Cutting down the wheat crops at 2 f. 6 d. Jo 0 © 
8. Threſhing out, at a twenty fifth part of the 

erop, 48 bolls wheat, price as above 36 0 © 

Totał expence G. 325 5 © 


Per Contra. 

By 1200 bolls wheat, which, computing at 
5 bolls per acre, and ſetting grain and fodder 
at 15 5. per boll, £.go00 O © 


— — 


This calculation comes out fo large on the cal ie, that 
2 deduction may be made from the c: Op a8 an a dition ro 


hs 
the expence of nanagement, le wing {till a reaſonable reward 
to the farmer for his {kill and labour. 


77 8 

The proportion of ground to the ſtrength of men and 
ſes above required, ſo much exceeds the allowance inthe com- 
mon method of labourin ig; that it ſeems to need de 2Cypheringe 
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EXPLANAT ION. The foregoing ſcheme depends upon the 
moſt favourable ſuppoſition both as to ſoil and climate. Tha: 
from the firſt of March to the middle of July, the ground may 
be dry enough to allow five days plowing each week, taking 
one with the other, during the ſeaſon. The beſt foil for this 
huſbandry is a loam or black earth upon a ſandy bottom; 
and in ſuch a ſoil, and upon the eaſt coaſt, the allowance of 
five days in the week may be given. In more rainy climates, 
or wetter ſoils, a deduction muſt be made. But be the foil 
and climate what they will, each of the fix horſes employed 
in the ſummer plowing takes on eight acres of wheat for each 
plowing day allowed in the week, over and above the quantity 
of ground allowed for labouring if the common way as above: 
That is to ſay, allowing five plowing days in the week, each 
horſe takes on 40 acres of wheat : Allowing four days only, 
32 acres; and fo on to one day in the week. 

Suppoſe the 240 acres dreſſed in five foot ridges, and the 
, cropt drilled in two lines upon the top of each ridge, the par- 
tition or empty ſpace between thefe two lines being fix or 
eight inches; and a deep furr or trench hetween every two 
ridges : the bringing the ground into this ſhape will, no 
doubt, take both time and expence : but the expence being in 
proportion to the ſituation and nature of the ſoil, and alſo to 
the {ki!l, induſtry, and abilities of the farmer, cannot be eaſily 
calculated; part of the L. 500 ſtock allowed muſt be applied 
here. N N 

The ſtrength ſuppoſed for the ſpring and ſummer plowing 
being ſix horſes, mounts three t wo- horſe- ploughs; each plough 
in eight hours going, by turning the furrow from the wheat, 
to make a veering in the interval where the trench was before, 
plows three acres. Thus every plowing day clears nine acres z 
and conſequently the given acres are done over for the frlt 
time in ſomething leſs than 27 days — Che ſ-cond plowing or 
horſe-hoeing throws this veering to the wheat rows on both 
ſides, and is performed by a plough having a mold-board on 
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This plough requires three horſes, and throws out 
in this manner fix acres in a day; conſequently two of theſe 
ploughs turning twelve acres every day, go over the whole in 


20 days.—The third plowing is performed as the firſt ; and 
the fourth as the ſecond 3 94 days being the time it takes to 


each ſide. 


finiſh the whole operation. But the plowing days between 
the firſt pf March and middle of July, computing at five days 
each week, are 98. 

The plowing neceſſary to form the ridges for the ſeed can · 
not ſo eaſily be computed, I mean proportioned to the ſtrength; 
as the labour of the four additional horſes between the months 
of September and November muſt be applied here at ſuch 
times as they are not employed in carrying home the cropt 
which is uncertain, When the veerings are formed, whereon 
the next cropt is to ſtand we throw them in with a ſtrong 
plough, to which we put three horſes, at two large furrs; and 
the Hintings on which the laſt cropt ſtood, are thrown out by 
the couble-mold-board plough. | 

Theſe Hintings can be thrown out in the wetteſt weather ; 
ſo that we reckon we can plow all the fix days in the week 
in the gee-harveſt. Ihe reaſon we take three horſcs to form 
the veerings for the next cropt, is, to give it a greater depth, 
becauſe upon the heighth and fineneſs by pulveration of this 
vecring, depends in a great meaſure the goodneſs of the enſu- 
ing cropt, | 

In general, ſixty days plowing of the ploughs forms the 
ridges, twenty days harrowing with two TOR and twenty 
days drilling with a ſingle horſe, finiſh the whole. 

As to the hundred acres propoſed for the common method of 
labouring, theſe are to be one half in graſs, and the other in 
ſpring cropts alternately ; ſo as theſe cropts muſt have but 
one plowing between Martinmas and the beginning of March, 
that there may be no interference with the horſe- boeing: All 
the dung and manure that can be got ought to be laid upon 
the graſs. And as the two hundred and forty acres in wheat 

require 
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require no dung, but on the contrary add greatly to it, it 18 
ſuppoled that the corn cropts, on breaking * the graſs, will 


not be inconſiderable. 


Schemes may no doubt be formed, OY improving this part 
of the plan; but as theſe would require a greater number of 
horſes, they do not properly fall within this deſign, which is 
to ſhow how much more ground may be cultivated in this 
way, than can be by the common methods with the ſame 


ſtrength, and how much better cropts may be obtained, 


As I have ftated the expence high, ſo I have brought the 


cropts low both as to value and quantity. As to the value 


it is to be noticed, that the horle-hoed wheat is oy 1s 64 
or 25. per boll better than the common wheat. And as to 
the quantity to be got from an acre, I ſhall relate my own 
expcrience, which is from a field of eleven acres, one third 
whereof is very rich ground, about a half middling ground, 
and a ſixth, very bad bin foil, and on a bottom of pure fan, 
The whole may be called a dry triable foil; But the lower 
part is ſubject to be overflowed by a river, and is the richeſt 


hen it came out of the tenant's bands I ſowed it with oats 


broad-caſt ; the ſecund cropt was beans and peaſc in the ſane 
way; the third was drilled barley for nand-hoeing the ſourik 
was horie-hoed barley ; and till now that the eight crop 1: 
landing on It, it has been kept in horſe-hoed Wheat. About 
two acres of the lower part of it was trenched the firit year; 
but none of it has got any dung or manure ſince the tenant 
left it. The horſe-hoed barley had four bolls the acre ; tlc 
{1:it of wheat fix bolls, the ſecond five only, for the overflow: 
ing ot the river bad damaged the lower part conſiderably; 
the third cropt of wheat had ſ-ven bolls; and the preſent cropi, 
1739, looks ſtill better than the laſt. It comes out 74 tolls. 
had the curioſity to try what was the difference of the pro- 


duce of che beft and the worſt of the ground laſt year: I fourd 


twelve bolls on the acre of the beſt, though all the ground: 


continually under the ſame culture and management. } judges 
; 4 
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the middling ground to carry from four to fx bolls per acre, 


but made no trial. This may be a leſſon to the farmer to 


chooſe well the ſoil he propoſes to cultivate in this way. 

I ſhall conclude with obſerving, that farmers ought not to 
embarraſs themſelves too much with the new philoſophical 
difſertations on vegetation, that ſeem to be coming into vogue 
at preſent. Theſe gentlemen appear to be leſs anxious to in- 
ſtruct the farmer how to get good cropts, than io inform him 
of what materials God Almighty makes plants—a ſubject, 1 
prelume, they will not ſoon be maſter of. The philoſophical - 


tenets, neceflary for a farmer, may be reduced to four hæads. 


1,7, That the ſpreading and encreating the roots of his plants 
augments the Cropts. 


2d, That deep and frequent plowing facilitates the read 


ing and increaſe of the roots. 


zd, That turning the ſurface frequently ud to the ſun aud 
air, eſpecially in ſummer, adds to the fertility of his ſoil. 

4th, That there is a certain proportion of ſeed and number 
ol plants, which will bring the greateſt cropt on a given quan- 
tity of ground; and he ought to endeavour to find theſe out, 
aud to apply the whole ſtrength of his ground to his cropt 
only, taking care to deſtroy all intruders that endeavour to 
come in for a ſhare of it. 


ARTICLE IV, 
Of the miſapplication of Lime. 


[ In a Letter to the PUBLISHER. J 


am one of the readers of your uſeful Miſcellany, and 
| highly approve of your ſcheme, By collecting a num- 


ber of obſervations and experiments drawn from real practice 
in different parts of the kingdom, a practical ſyſtem of agri- 
enlture 


1141 
culture may be formed, infinitely ſuperior to any of the line ſpun 
theories we daily ſee publiſhed. I obſerve, you have ſeveral 
valuable correſpondents in Eaſt Lothian, [ Vol. I.] whoſe real 
practice (from my own knowledge) agrees exactly with what 
they have laid before the publick. But although we are got 
pretty much into the ſpirit of improvement in this part of 
the country, and you have many readers here, yet, ſo far 221 
have obſerved, you have not one correſpondent. 

Permit me, therefore, to throw in my mite, and to ay be- 
fore the public ſuch obſervations as occur to me in practice, 
which may induce others of much greater abilities to do the 
ſame. If the following remarks on the management of lime 

meet with a candid reception, I ſhall continue my correſpon- 
dence, and ſend you my obſervations on any other ſubjects 
that may merit your attention. 

The principal manure we uſe here 1s Unis) which 1s 
found to pay exceedingly well, though at the diſtance of fix- 
teu or eighteen miles: It coaſts us, including carriage, 
7. J 6. d. or 8. g. the cart load *, Though this expence be 
very great, it is often, in a great meaſure, thrown away by 
an improper management. Some, out of a view to eut{ſhine 
their neighbours, or other miſtaken notion, undertake more 
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in a ſeeſon, than they are able to accompliſh, and drive lime 
as long as the weather permits; ſo that, in the latter end of 
the ycar, when they intend to ſpread it, wet weather ſets in, 
and prevents them, Ferhaps the land 1s level, or in the 


crols 


* We beg leave to notice to this, and to all our correſpondents, 
that the en preſſion of a cart /oadfis rather too indefinite to convey 


a determined idea; carts are uſed of various dimenſions, and 


when cart-loads are mentioned, the quantity of firlots or buſhels 


they contain, or with which they are commonly loaded, would 
then fix the preciſe quantity of lime or dang, &c. that is meant 


to be expreſſed. Lime is generally fold in this country by tht 
wheat firlot or buſhel, 
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coſs furrow, and therefore both lime and land (unleſs a very 


dry ſoil) is obliged to lye ſouring all the winter ſeaſon: 
Whether the lime loſes any of ito good qualities in ſuch a 


fFtuation I ſhall not pretend to determine; but ſure 1 am, 


that land lying wet all the winter after fallow, when plowed 
in the ſpring, is very unfit for vegetation, and the lime will 
prove of little or no effect the firſt year. 

There is another way in which a great deal of lime is loſt, 
which is, by ſpreading it on the land when there is too much 
wind: By this means, the fineſt particles of the lime are car- 
ried away, and the owner hath nothing left but the grofſer 
parts, which are leaſt fit for his purpoſe. 


The alteration of ridges (even in very dry land) often 
proves the deſtruction of a great deal of lime. To level high 
ridges, and lime them that ſeaſon, is a very great loſs, : 
which I have felt by experience; the furrows of the old 
ridges is looſe earth to a certain depth, and the lime is car- 
ried by the rains to the bottom, where it is entirely loſt, and 
it will prove of little or no uſe to the crowns of the old ridges, 
which, having been deep hid, have never had the benefit of 
the air (ſo neceſſary for vegetation) ; that, unti] they be expoſ- | 
ed to it for a conſiderable time, no manure can be of any 
great ſervice to them. 

To prevent theſe loſes, high ridges gugbt to be levelled 
gradually if the land is in tillage, ſome years before it is 
tallowed tor lime; or if it is coarſe outfield, it ought to be fal- 
lowed two years, as it is much better to Joſe a crop before 


lime than after it, and run the riſk of — the lime 
alſo. 


Land thus managed, the new ridges ought not to be FIR 
high, becauſe where the furrows of the new ones happen 


do be on the crowns of the old ones, they will be quite de- 


prived of foil. And when the land is limed on the level, 


| the new ridges ought not to be gathered oftener than once, 


that is to ſay, the crowns this year to be made the futrows 
NOT . the 
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the next; and the wetter the land, the narrower they ovght to 
a be. Ridges ſix feet wide, if properly water furrowed, will be as 
dry as thoſe gathered to a conſiderable height; for although 
a piece of the crowns of high ridges may be dryer, the furrows 
will be wetter ; and upon the whole, the narrow ones will be 
dryer, and plow ſooner after wet weather. 7 


Near KELs0. | 8 


AK TICILE v. 


On Brining Wheat. 


HE ſollowing receipt will aſſuredly prevent the ſmutt, 
and render both the ſowing and drilling of the wheat 
much more eaſy and certain, (I mean as to the quantity) than 
any other method hitherto practiſed, that I ever heard of, by 
the following pickle. 
A tub is to be procured that has a hole at bottom, in which 
a ſtaff and tap-hoſe is to be fixed over a wiſp of ſtraw, to pre- 
vent any {mall pieces of lime paſſing (as in the brewing way); 
this done, we put 70 gallons of water, then a corn buſhel 
heap-ſull of ſtone lime unflaked; ſtirring it well till the whole 
is diſſolved or mixed, letting it ſtand about 30 hours, and 
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then run it off into another tub as clear as we can, (as prac- 
tiſed in beer); this generally produces a hogſhead of good 
ſtrong lime water; then add three pecks of ſalt, 42 pounds, 
which, with a little ſtirring, will ſoon diſſolve; thus we have e 
a proper pickle for the purpoſe of brining and liming cur ſeed i 
h wheat without any manner of obſtacle, which is more than if © 

1 | HB can be faid, in doing it the common way, and greatly facui: 3 
| tates the drilling. 
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f | 1 . 1 . | | | 
x it | Herein we ſteep the wheat in a broad bottomed b: {ket ck 
; about 24 inches diameter, and 20 inches 22 (for large ſou— 
inge made on Purpole) running in the grain gradually in 
| ſmall 
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eff and thrown aſide for pouitry, &c. 


e 


small quantities from 10 to 12 gallons, up to 16 gallons, ſtir- 
ring the ſame; what floats we ſkim off „ich a ſtra ner, and is 
rot to be ſown, then draw up the b.iſket to drain over the 


| pickle for a few minutes, all which may be pcriormed with— 


in half an bour, ſufficiently pickled, and fo proceed as b-fore. 
This done, the wheat will be fit for ſowing in 24 hours, if re- 
quired, but if deſigned for drilling, two days pickled will be 


bound beſt, and 11 prepared four or five days before hand, in 
eicher caſe it makes no difference at all that I know of; but 


{ſhould the ſeed be clammy, and {tick to the notches in the drill 
box, more lime mult be added to the lime water; here the 
maſter muſt uſe his diſcretion, as the caſe requires, for ſome 
lime has much more drying or aſtringent qualities in it than 
others If ſea-water can be obtained conveniently, much 


Jeſs ſalt will {uithce, buc ſome will be found neceſſary even then, 
ocherwiſe the light grains will not float, a thing of more conſe- 
quence than is generally imagined, and ought to be ſkimmed. 


I fay this from well grounded experience, having practiſed 
theſe methods for 30 years patt, and never had any. black 


W what when prepared as above, either from iowing or drilling, 


on great variety of ſoils, and large quantities too, all which 


zs confirmation enough to continue its practice; and thus, 


ſeeing its utility, I throw another mite into the noble treatury 
of arts, &c. for the benefit of my countrymen, which I truit 


will be acceptable. 


P. 8. On experiment, it has been found, that wheat may 


be lown in two hours after being put into the brine, provided 
the brine is ſtrong enough, and due attention is paid to 
* K 4 SY N 0 | ; ; 

be fnength of the lime Water, 
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ARTICLE VI. 


of the management of Horſes employed in the Works of 
Husbandry. 


From the Mus zum RusTIcun, Vol. I. 


Ndoubtedly the Horſe is the moſt uſeſul creature w; 
have: it is therefore well worth our while to be atten, 


tive to his healih. 
I have always hada particular regard for this noble animal; 
and it has been my conſtant endeavour, to make his neceſſan 


| ſervitude as eaſy and comfortable to him as poſſible. 


| WE . * 8 
Horſes are naturally lovers of liberty, and we ought, in ors 


titude, to allow them as much of it as is conſiſtent with tie 


work we ſhould reaſonably exp.cct from them, 
Moſt of the diſorders to which they are ſubje& ariſe fr rom 


the too great reſtraint they are kept in *®. What can be har 


der than, after working them eight or nine hours, to tie them 
up with a ha lter in a itall not more than four feet wide, and 


perhaps ſeven or eight long, there to remain for the reſt of th: 
day anc night ? whereas, had they their liberty, at leaſt a res- 


ſonable ſhare of it, allowed them, they would much 1oone! $4 


recover their ſat; es and enjoy by far a better ſhare of health, 
This I know to be a fact from my own experience; for 
I never k- ep my hurſes confined in a ſtable, winter or ſum- 
mer, ard ud great venchit from this practice; for my horſe 
ſeldom ii any NOM» are not ſubject to coughs and colds, and 
laſt me more ycars than my neighoours. | 
have two fields of ten actes each near my houſe, and [ have 
a ſtable built ſo as to allvid a ready entrance into each ficld, 
8 In 
* We agree with our correſpondent ig this point, and think 
horſes thould have more liberty allowed where it is in any fort 
convenient: in lunge Cities this cannot be done; tiey may hon 
ever be now aud Ucn ſupplicd with cen fodder, which would be 
of great {crvice. 
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In theſe cloſes I let my horſes range alternately, in each 2 
year at a time; and I have always one of the fields either 1 in 
wheat Or barley, with both which crops I fow a {mall fprink- 
ling of clover ; and in this manner they pay me very well. 

I do not depend much on the pickings my horſes get of the 
clover; though it is of ſome ſervice to them; for they are al- 


N br regularly fed, winter and ſummer, in the ſtable, where 


BE freſh and freſh, and laid for them in the rack; 2 


have, for that purpoſe, a rack and a minger properly fixed. 
Their general food is, in ſummer, green fodder mowed 
and this conhits 
ot eicher clover, ſaintfoin, or good meadow pgrals : they have 
beſides a proper allowance of corn, which is always propor- 
tioned to the work they do, and the condition they are in; 
and | do not confine them to oats alone, but allow a variety of 
beans, peas, tares, oats, barlcy, and even ſmall wheat, and 
ſometimes rye. I find by this management they eat their 
meat heartier, and with a better appetite, and their health is 
much better preſerved *. = 
In winter I allow them a moderate quantity of good ſweet 
hay; but the greateſt part of the corn they eat in this ſalon 
is given them unthreſhed, which is an excellent method: 
faves hay, as they neceſſarily eat a great deal of the PROT or 
haulm with it, and their appetites are thereby conſtantly kept 
up, and they do their work with che this 
way ol feeding prevents your plowman itom giving them more 


arfulneſs: 0 beſides, 


corn than they ought to have, and from ſtarving three or four 


borſes to make one uncommonly fat, which he happens to take 


a particular liking to. 
N The 


* We have known many gentlemen practiſe this method of 
permitting their horſes to range at liberty over a tew acres: it is 
certainly conducive to their health; on which account we re- 
commend it. Our coxreſpondent's other remarks on the manage- 


ment of this generous animal ſeem very worthy of notice, 


py 
« 
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The ſtalls in my ſtable are conſtantly kept well littered, 
that the horſes may lie down, either by night or by day, at 
Mew ealez and they generally prefer lying in theſe ſtalls to 
ſlecping in the open air; in ſummer, becauſe the flies are there 
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Jefs troubleſome ; in winter, becauſe they find it warmer, and 
are not fo much expoſed to the inclemency of the weather, 
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By the practice ot this method with my horſes, none of 
them arc ever troubled with grealy heels, which chiefly pro- 
Ceo from their ſtanding too long in the ſame poſture without 
exerciſe. In the ordinary way of managing horſes, they ate 
always either hard at work, or ſtinding ſtiil: this muſt of 
courte be unwhole ſome, and a mean is neceſſary betwixt the 
two extremes. A moderate exerciſe is always wholeſome to 
animals; and if you give a horſe the liberty of ranging at will 


— 


over a few acres of land, nature will prompt him to be as 
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much in motion as is neceſſiry for his health. 
Many have aſſerted that the haulm of peas and tares are un. 


whoiefome food for horſes; but 1 never found them fo. 1 
know however that they are not good, 1 in too large quantities, 


for horſes that are kept confined in a ſtable; but let them 
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bave the uſe of their limbs, and this fodder will-do them no 
injury, | 
ima gined, that, in ſuch a work as youre, a hint or two lor 
the beneſit of fo noble an animal as the Horſe could not but be 
proper: this induced me to write, and this will, 1 hope, in- 
duce you to give a place for my letter in your collection: it 1s 


} 
Well but ſhort, and that may probably be a part of its merit; tho 
1 too much canno: be well ſaid on a good ſubject, eſpecially i | 
| 1 | it 15 proveriy laid. How far I have been guilty of ;mpropric | 
14 i (| ty, vourſelv es muſt h- judges: I have related ſuch facts as! | 
| *K | | bave myſelf a, and which will ſtand the teſt of ft 
1 ture trials. | 
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Obſervations upon the management of Cattle, and 


raiſing Calves. 
[From Select Effays on Commerce, Agriculture, &c.] 


W do not pretend, in this article, to give a detail of 


the method of managing cattle: We propoſe only to 


„ | 122 5 
wake ſome remarks upon points, Which we nave ober ved too 
commonly neglected. For this purpoſe, we cannot diſpenſe 
with cenfuring a general fault of all thote, waote fortunes 
are under a mediocrity 3 for people of theſe circuinitancesy 


finding it impracticable to make large profits, reject diſdain- 
fully the ſmall advantages continually in their power; miſtakx- 
ing the chagrin of envy, and the langour of indolence, tor 
marks of the elevation of their ſpirit, and of the nobiznets of 
their ſentiments. In vain, the Wiſe Men informs them, that 
whoever neglects ſmall profits, will decay day by day: in vain 
reaſon dictates, that from a ſmall ſtock they mult ve cumented 
with ſmail gain but that a great number ot ſmall profits, 
which it is eaſy to multiply by labour, become ia a thort time 
an object of conſideration. Although experience confirms 
theſe truths daily, by the decay or proſperity of ſome one of 
their neighbours, they ſhut their eyes to the true canſes of 
thele events, and impute them to thoſe that are ſuggeſted by 
malice and indolence. 
From the care of cattle reſult the moſt ſpeedy, the moſt 
2bundant, and moſt lawful advantages. There are but tco 
many avaricious monopoliſts in the cuuntry, who, hoardin up 
the corn they cannot uſe, with a view to profit by ſome future 
bad crop, pave the way for a gencral ſcarcity, which, when. 
ever it afflicts the nation, they endeavour to prolong. But 
this wickedneſs cannot be practiſed with cattle. Whoever 
mn wi ox em ts ej 
dle, and he would be 5 e 3 e 
There can be no objcQtion a a a . 5 rum 
gainſt him, whoſe Rock is in pro- 
3 prortion 


EN 1 
portion to | his paſture: He contributes towards the public 
good, by muitipiying the ſpecies, by procuring plentitul Crops, 


with the manure he provides for the ground, and by lower. 

ing, as much as lies in his power, the price of the moſt ne- 

ceſſary commodities, by the aboundance he brings to market. 

We mult not however i nagine, that, in order to derive a 

_ coniiderable advaniage from caitle, it tuſfices to have a great 
number, and to give them the neceſſary fodder : there are ma- 

ny other circumſiances to be attended to, without which it 
would be in vain to flatter ourſelves with the expectation of 
riches. In limiting the ſubject to horned cattle, we ſhall ob- 

ſerve, that they are often kept in too narrow ſtables, from 


whence many inconveniencies ariſe. Sometimes being pro— 
voked, they fight and wound one another. The moſt varoci- 
ous ſtarve their neighbours, from whom they carry off all 
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the fodder within their reach; and the injured cows decay 
inlen ſibſy, become languid, or give little milk. In the ſummer, 
th. heat incommodes them, a circumſtance which makes them 
grow lean, and diminithes the quantity of their milk. Care 
then mult be taken, that they have room in their tables, that 
they be cool in ſummer, and warm in winter. At all 
ſ-afons let them be ary, for that is a material point. Even 
in ſummer, humidity is diſagreeable to them, and in winter 
it chills them. To prevent this double inconvenience, it is 
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proper to pave the {tables with a gentle Ceſcent, and to dig a 
fe wer to collect all the water. By this means the cattle will 
lye always dry, and the dung will run no riſk of growing 


3 


ſo wer. Horned caitic contract a habit, fometimes, of licking 


one another; and that hurts them to ſuch a degree, that a but- 1 
cher who perceives it, will give leſs money for them thau fr 
others. They are cured of this trick by rubbing the places 
they have licked wich cow dung, the bitterneſs of which pre- 
vents them from fre- attempting it. I q 

The deſire of profiting by the milk of the cow, is often the WW © 
cauſe of the calf's being too early weaned, A month or iv9 Wl «© 


more, in fine the time required by nature, would ſtrengthen 
ut 
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it in its youth; it 4 wank grow more ſucceſsfully, and | in time, 
fetch a profit with good intereſt, 


But this is ſcarce done any where.“ No ſooner is it bete 


ed that it may ſubſiſt without the mother's milk, than the far- 


mer thinks he gains a great deal by weaning it; ill. fed, and 


infirm, it grows at belt to be a ſorry bull, or teeble bullock, from 
which little profit can be derived, and much leſs ſervice, | 


The principal ſource of this abuſe arites from ignorance, 
and want of reflection. People either do not know, or do not 


reflect, that the vital fire incloſed in the heart of a new. born 


animal muſt be augmented ; that it attracts and is nouriſhed 


by that contained in the milk ; that this vital fire, weak at 
rt, would ſcarce have power (o ſeparate the auxiliary fire 
from the milky particles with which it is incorporated, if milk 
was à leſs delicate ſubſtance than nature hath for med it for this 
fcſt ſervice z but in proportion as the vital fire acquires force, 
the milk grows thick, becauſe its groſſer particles are dellined 
for forming and conſolidating the body of the animal. | 
When the vital fire 1s arrived at ſuch a degree, as to be ſu- 
perior to the ſuccours which the milk can afford, nature ex · 
Cites the animal to ſeek a more folid nouriſhment, and then, 
but not till then, is the time of weaning it. For by anticipat- 
ing that time, they run the riſk of leaving the animal imper- 
fect in its interior parts; the aliment which is adminiſtred 
being above its ſtrength, 1: cannot perform a perfect digeſtion, 
and the nouriſhment it receives is fo much the leſs, as in all 
natural bodies, the ſtrongeſt Juices, and moſt efficacious qua- 
lities, are always comprehended; and, as it were, impriſoned 
in the hardeſt particles. Hence it happens, that a ſickly ani- 
mal does not derive from the ſame food, fo much nouriſhment 
as an animal in health. In eff ct, the vital heat, too much 
employed in reſiſting the attacks of the corrupted humours, 
bath not force 9 to extract from the aliment, the neceſſary 
auxiliary fire, which is conceated in its boſom, - Betides, the 
food being but ill diff>lyed, belles to excrement, producing 
only a meagre incihicacious dung. 


As 
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As therefore, we may be aſſured, by weaning a ealf tor 
early, that it will remain infirm, and of ſmall value; in like 
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manner by leaving it with the mother, as long as its conſti. 
tution requires, we may expect it will become ſtrong and vi. 
gorous, and by following this method, we can hardly fail of 
raiſing a breed of cattle, that will redound both to the honour 
and profit of the farmer, ' 

Young calves are apt to be attacked by inſects, which di- 
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ſturb and torment them, while at the ſame time, they pre- 
4 vent their fattening. In order to preſerve them from theſe 
'F inſects, and even cure them when they are hurt, it will be 
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1 | proper to prepare an ointment of melted hogs-greaſe and 
f + f i | | mercury, which muſt be kneaded till they are well mixed to- 
4 bid gether. Spread this ointment upon a linen cloth, then wrap 
WY: o 4 it up in three folds, ſtitch it for a collar to the calves, and 
Wy; | 9 | it will not only cure them, but likewiſe diiperſe the inſects. 

ih | . 1 There is no better nouriſhment for the young animals 
15 | bl than vetches ſoked in water, till they ſwell ; but obſcrve t9 
1 1 4 ſteep no more than will ferve them for once, becauſe when 

i 10 th ; they remain a iong time in moiſture, they are apt to grow ſour, | 

1 1 1 and ſo would do them more harm than good, | 

1 We ſhall not inſiſt upon the advantages attending the breed- 

ing of young cattle, wh tever trouble it may coſt; becauſe g 

there is no prudent countryman, who is not fully perſuaded a 

of them. To buy what he may have of his own growth, 15 ; 

to a farmer no acquiſition but a diſſipation z becauſe the land , 

produces no money, which is only to be obtained with the com- 8 

modities, and very often the purchaſe of ſome goods deltroys E 
all the profit reſulting from the fale of others. It ought, 

thereſore, to be an inviolable maxim, eſpecially with thoic of Wil [ 

narrow circumſtances, to ſpare no pains in improving their R 

ock, making ſmall eftimation of what has coſt them no mo- * 

ney, but frugal as if they had bought it. By this means, it 0 

we except great accidents, which can never be foreſ-ena not n 

prevented, they will find wealth flow upon them annuus, 


though ſlowly, and lay the foundations of a ſolid fortune. 
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ARTICLE vm. 
i- a Thetches, or Vetches, particularly recommended to the atten- 
i. tion of Farmers, as affording excellent Green Fodder for 
of ll Cattle; and being, when plowed in, a gied Hanure for a 
ur RB /ucceeding crop of Wheat. 
. {From the MusauM RusTicum, Vol. III. 5 
11- „ 
re- T HET H E S are a grain often overlooked by the 
ele farmer; yet are they, when properly cultivated, and 
be w polied to proper uſes, highly valuable and very beneficial. 
of n They are a very hardy grain, and reſiſt the ſeverity of a ſe- 
to- voere winter better than moſt other crops; beſides which, they 
rap have the additional advantage of growing in almoſt any ſoil; 
nd but then the farmer is to expect a produce in proportion to the 
: | goodneſs of his land. | 7 
121 1 | I would by all means adviſe, where it is intended for early 
10 feed, or to ſtand for ſeed, that the ſmall winter thetch 5 
nen a cultivated in preference to every other ſort, becauſe it is not 
ur, only hardier, but alſo, being ſown about Michaelmas, it is 
W iorwarder, to ſerve as fodder, or will be earlier ready to mow 
d. ſl for ſeed, which is no inconſiderable advantage: for the thetch 
00 being a ſucculent plant, and ſorming a very thick cover on 
:.; me land where it is a ſull crop, it Will be in danger of rot- 
"4 ting inſtead of drying, if it ſhould be cut late, or the barveſt- 
Land weather ſhould be very rainy; but if the winter-theich is ſown 
Wo early, it will, in general, be fit to mow in July, or the 
ron very beginning of Auguſt, when there is leſs danger. 
1abt, Few farmers allow more than one plowing for thetches 5 
le ok L always allow two, notwithſtanding what the neighbouring 
Tote farmers tell me of turning the freſh {oil again down to the 
1 bottom of ihe ſurrow: I find my advantage in this practice, 
i ang Hall therefore continue it. 
oo [ have generally experienced the firſt week in October, if 
Te the weather is fine, to be the very beſt time for ſowing 
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thetches; and I allow only two buſhels of good ſeed to every 
acre. which I find full ſufficicnt. | 

I tow them broad-caft on the rough land, Oe leaves 
it aſter the ſecond plowing, taking care to harrow the field 
len geb ways and croſs-ways, in order to cover the ſeed the 
beiter; after which I paſs over it a roller, heavier or lighter, 


ac ):ding to the nature of the ſoil and the d ryneſs of the wen- 
ther, obſerving, that if the weather is dry, and the ſoil light, 
Jute a heavy roller, in order to cloſe the pores of the light 
earth; but if the ſoil is ſtiff, and the weather damp, I uſe a 
ligh:er roller, leſt I ſhould knead and cruſt the field over, ſo 
as to ſtop the young ſhoot of the vetch. 

This crop will, in general, choke all the weeds that come 
up with it; but this muſt, however, be underſtood of the 
| ſmaller ſorts, for if there are many large rampant weeds, i: 
will be neceſſary to have them extirpated with the hook. 

Thetches afford excellent food for ſheep in the ſpring, 
make cows give a great deal ot good milk, and horſes ate 
fonder of them cur green than almott any other food, 

The belt way is to cut them freſh and freſh every morn 
ing as they are wanted; and it the farmer has occaſion for 
them for this uſe only, he may ſow in the ſpring, to great ad: 
vantage, the large thetch, at different times; by which means 
he will have a ſucceſſion of crops, which, to give green to ki; 
cattle, he ſhould always cut juit before the plant flowers, is 
it is then in its tendereſt and moit ſucculent ſtate, and vil 
aflord molt nou:iihment ; whereas, if he leaves it till the feeds 
arc nearly ripe, the fialk> harden, grow ſticky, and are of fa 
leſs value; beſides, that many of the lower leaves wil, 
by this time, be withered, or dropped off, and intiieh 
loſt. | 


| muſt not conclude this letter without mentioning an im. 
portant ule to which thetches are often applied; I mcan,“ 
full crop of them is frequently plowed into the land as manuſ 
£0 prepare it for a ſucceeding crop of wheat. 


When 


E 1 
When thetches are ſown with this intention, I would re. 
commend the large ſort, and that four buſheis of good ſeed 


es ſhould be uſed, to be ſown broad- caſt twice in a place: Bur 
id my way of ſowing it is ſomewhat pecuitar when | mean to 
he plow it in; therefore I think i it may not be nt to relate i: 
er, to your readers. 
ea- Moſt farmers ſow it by caſting it twice in a place; imme. 
ht, diately after the land is plowed, and then harrow and roll the 
ot field; but J proceed as follows. 
e 2 As ſoon as the field is plowed, I fow two bullies, broad- 
„ 00 caſt, on every acre; after which I barrow it tength ways 
and croſs-ways. When this is done, i tow the remaining 
ome two buſhels, and then harrow it twice again with a pair of 
the heavier harrows, and finally, ſcratch it twice over with light 
8, I! harrows to raiſe a mould, conciuding niy work by paſſing a 
roller over the whole field. By this management learcely 
ring, ever miſs of a full crop, wtiich covers the whole land, chokes 
ale the wecds, and ſerves as excellent manure for che wheat that 
is to ſollow. 
107 I have always found, that this 1 ſucceeded belt in 
1 for light, hungry, ſandy, or gravelly loams ; and a bicther of 
at ad- mine, who lives in B<dtorthire, tells me it does very well on 
means a Chalky ſoil, provided there is any heart in it. 
to bis The time I chuſe to plow in the thetches is juſt after the 
„ for bloſſom tades, and the kid begins to form: and it is realty {ur- 
4 will priſing to fee what a ſtrong fermentation they raiſe in the 
ſeeds ſoil. 
of fer | have ſometimes had my crops ſo heavy, that 1 have been 
wih obliged to mow, or hook up, the thetches before I could plow 
nie! the land : but this is not often the caſe; when it is, the far- 
5. mer has reaſon to rejoice. 
2 There are, as J hinted in the beginning of this letter, ſcarce- 
al. ly any ſoils but the thetch will thrive in, though ever ſo va- 
anus rious in their nature. I am an old man, gentlemen, and, in 
Whet the courſe of many years experience, have fown thetches often 


on 
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on a ſandy and gravelly loam, a chalk, though not for plow. 


ing in, a gravel, a low damp clay, and a perfect brown loam, 


On all theſe varieties of foil have they ſucceeded with me; 
but J muft note, that the farmer may expect a larger crop 
from a gravel (I do not mean a pure gravel) that has ſome 
beart aud ftrength in it, than from the fineſt loam, which has 
bcen, by a long continued courle of bad culture, ſtarved and 
im poveriſned. 

The large thetch may be ſown in January, February 
March, April, or cven the beginning of May, when geſigned 
{or ern fodder: but 1 would; by ali means, have the indut 
trious farmer avoid ſowing it before Chriſtmas, for- it is a ten. 
der plant, and if hard ſrofts enjve, he may chance to loie his 
crop. , % | 
I fear [ have taken up too much ſpace | by the length of this 
letter; but I hope you wiil excuſe it. I am a great adrocite 
for the new huſbandry ; yet am J one cf thoſe who think it 
beſt to recommend to farmers the amendment of their 
old practices, before we ſhould attempt to introduce among 
them new doctrines which they do not underitand, ani 
which they*will, for ſome time to come, objeck tO, raerely 
becauſe they are new. 


A further account of tho advantages te be derived from tit 
Vetches ; and the method of making them into Hay. 
T would certainly be ct great national advantage, could 
A our flock of cattle and ſh ep be increaſed, without dimi- 
niſhing the quantity of our lands chat are in tillage. 
This can no otherways be done, but by encouraging: be 
growth of artificial paftures, which the farmers have ol lat 
years fallen into. a 


be turn: p- -bhuſband: ry is not of very ad landing in this 
land, yet has it made a very rapid progreſs. The im ment 
utility of it, when p. operly practiſcd, eannot but be evident, 
| | | eren 
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even to an ignorant common farmer, on the ſhghteſt inſpection. 


bis evident utility of it has occationed its being almoſt uni- 
verlally practiſed in the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Eſ- 
ſex, whence it has ſpread to other parts of England, and is of 
late even adopted in Ireland, where, i am OS the gen- 
try are very intent on improving their eſtate 

The coleſeed plant has alſo its utility; nd in many places 
is as univerſally ſown as the turnip. I have myſelf very often 
raiſed this crop, as well for fceding ſheep, &c. as for the ſake 
of its ſeed, and have had no little ſucceſs in this huſbandry, | 
being very fond of it, as coleſeed is an excellent crop to over- 
power, choke, and deſtroy weeds. 

Many farmers, who hold land of a ſenny o moory nature, 
will, I hope, be encouraged to attempt this huſbandry to 
thcic great emolument; a huſbandry to which they were be- 
fore utter ſtrangers; for though they might know the up- 
land practices, this could be but of litle uſe to them. 

So much in general; but the particular reaton of my now 
writing to you, was to recommend to the induſtrious tarmer 
the cultivation of vetches as focd for cattle. 

have often ſown this crop with great ſucceſs, to prepare 
my land for wheat, and have always found, that by growing 
to a large cover they deſtroy and choke up a great number of 
weeds, which would otherwiſe do'me immente damage; indeed 
think them, for this purpoſe, nex: in rank to a hociug crop. 

When 1 fow vetches before wbeat, 1 always, in the ſpend - 
ing my crop, have regard ro the condition of my land.* 
If my land is not in good heart, but wants mending, I not 
unfrequently fold my fhcep on it, ar feed off my crop in the 
field; but if it is inclined io be rank, or the wheat, which is 
flowed on it, is apt to run much to ſtraw, IJ often cut my vetca- 


cs 


„„ 
Laſt year I cut my winter-vetches, and fed my horſes wich 


them green, id had them of beivre the middle of June ; after 


| ; 6 * 
Which che an was prepared and drilled with turnip, which were 
© god crop. 
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ſucb ſort, that the leaves do not drop off the plants, which, 
if left too long, 


nouriſhing qui l ty of the hay reſides in the leaf. 
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es green, and ſeed my horſes in the ſtable with them. I find 
no food agree better with them; they thrive well, grow ſet, 
and are always in good health and ſpirits when thus fed. 

1 ſometimes allo mow my vetches when they are in bloom, 


and make them into hay, in the ſame manner I manage my 
clover and meadow gratis; all which I leave in graſs cocks in 
the field, whilſt it is haying, very ſeldom ſpreading it, for fear 
of rain; and after two or three turns it is generally fit to carry, 

The great art in making hay of vetches, is to contrive in 


, or dried too ſuddenly, they are apt to do; and 
the farmer is to underſtand, that great part of the peculiarly 


I fay peculiarly nouriſhing; becauſe almoſt every kind of 
cattle, as horles, oxen, cows, and ſheep, are fond cf it, and 
they all thrive on this food amazingly : this I have oiten ex- 
perienced, and morcover oblerved, that they make no waſte 
even of the ſtalks, which they eat with an appetite. 

In this manner I manage ſor my hay, when J am inclined 
to have it very fine and fit for my cows and ſheep; and in thus 


manner it is no very difficult matter to get it in good oraer, | 
Tweet and wholeſome ; but when I intend it only for my hor— 
ſes, I generally let my crop ſtand ſomething longer; that i; 
till the Kid, or pod, is formed, and the ſeed about half grown 
within it. 5 | 
When the hay is made in this Jaft way, the buſineſs 1 | 
much more tickliſh, and conſtant obſervations muit be made 
to ſee when the crop is in proper order to cut; Wee if i 
15 left too long, the [talks grow nard and ſticky, and the leaves 
are apt to drop ofl. | 
This hay is more nouriſhing, when cut in this lat methoch | 
than I can well deſcribe: it anſwers both for hay and corn; 
and with this food my horſes «ill be in good fleſh, health, and | 
ſpirit, and be able to do a great deal of work. I have often ; 
proved this to be true, cen therefore the better venture t. | 


aſſert it. | 
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J have ſtill another method of making theſe vetches inte 
hay, which is to leave the crop, till the ſeed is grown to its full 
ze in the pod, though not ripe: I then mow them, and, 


| when dry, threſh them on a cloath in the field ; by which 


means I procure a conliderable quantity of pigeons meat, 
which ſetches me a tolerable good price; and this pidgeons 
meat ſells better at market, than if the vetches had ſtood till 
the ſeed was thoroughly ripe; for by cutting the crop when 
the ſeeds are barely full grown before they begin to harden, 
they ſhrink in the drying, and thereby become of a ſmaller 
fize than they are by nature, and conſequently more proper 
food for pidgeons than if they were larger. 

i own, the hay in this laft method is not quite ſo good, as 
many of the leaves will, in ſpite of all the care that can be 


en, drop of, and the ſtalks will be a little ſticky : yet, after 


all, it ſerves very well for my ordinary cattle, and even for 


: | my now wad cart horſes, with the aſſiſt ance of a few Oats, 


Vetches are a very good plant to fow thick on Jand, and 
when they have formed a perfect cover, to plow them in, in 
order to the land's being fown afterwards with wheat on one 
plowing. In this intention they antwer to the full as well as 
buck-wheat, or clover. | | 1 

When a farmer intends to plow in his vetches, I would by 
all means adviſe him to do it ſome weeks before he fows his 
wheat, that they may have time to ferment and rot, or the con- 
icquences may be fatal to his crop: I once myſelf loſt the 
chief part of a fine field of wheat by this overſight. 

I ſhould be glad to ſee ſome of your very ingenious corre- 
ipondents enlarge more than they have yet done on the ſub- 


ject of manures, the nature of the ſeveral kinds being very 


little underſtood by common farmers; yet is there nothing 
more dangerous than a miſapplication of them; and to this 
miſapplication of manures may we, in a great meaſure, aſcribe 
the preſent ſlovenly method of huſbandry practiſed in moſt 


counties, the failure of crops, and the abundant increaſe of 
noxicus weeds. 
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ARTICLE tx 
Of the Improvement of Wet Paſtures 


f YouxG's Farmers Letters, Vol. I. ] 
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8 I have, within a few years, not only had ſome exper. 
ence in my own farm, but obſerved the methods em- 
ployed by many neighbouring gentlemen and farmers in mend. 
ing their patiures, | {hall communicate a few of my remark 
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on the improvement of wet paſtures z a ſubject which may 
prove, perhaps, of tome little utility, as I ſhall ſpeak of nothing 


but what 1 have either periormed myſelf, or feen in my neigh- 
bourhood. 

8 ek lands of which ! ſpeak are looſe, woodcack, 
brick-earth ſoils for about eighteen or twenty eos. and un. 
der that, clay to a great depth. 

Some that] have improved myſelf are exactly level, ſo 2 
to be quite poiſoned with the wet, which could not drain of, 

From the belt obſervations 1 could make on many experi- 
ments, the following is the method which aniwers beſt to im- 
prove them. I ſhall alſo inſert the expence. 

I j)!be firſt thing to be done is, to make large deep dich 
round every field, and if thay are large, to divide them into 
ſmaller ones, of five, (ix, or ſeven acres each, by new ditches: 

nothing is attended with a more ſudden improvement of all 
the ground near the borders of the fields, than good ditches: 

I generally make mine fix feet perpendicular deep, ſeven 
wide at top, and three at the bottom. I never pay for them 
by the rod, (which is cuſtomary) but give two pence halfpen- th 

ny per load, of thirty buſhels, for all the clay, &c. that ö m 


thrown out of them, and two ſhillings and fixpence a {cor: e. 
joads for filling and ſpreading it. 
th 

Theſe ditches ſhould be made in ſuch a manner, that no ur Ip 

O 


ter can remain in them, but a deſcent from one to another 9 


carry it quickly off. 1 5 


* 
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| 
land, beſides the quantity of excellent manure (clay) which 
ariſes out of them. Add to this, the great convenience of 


having ſuch fences about a farm, that the farmer is ſure to 
find his cattle wherdyer he turns them, inſtead of their break 


peri- ing perpetually into his corn or bay-ſiclds, which, in multttudes 
em- of farms, is ſo often the caſe: it is ſometimes the. work of +» 
neu boy, only to be hunting after hogs and iheep that go aſtray 
marks for want of good fences. 1 | © 
may In the banks of new ditches we always lay white thorn, 
thing fifty roots to a rod (the workmen are allowed lixpence per 


hundred for gathering them z) but I always avoid intermix- 


zeigh. 
ing any thing with it, eſpecially heſal, for in the nut- ſcaſon 


* 2 I 12 | | 2 * 2 . 8 
cock fences are pulled in pieces for the fruit by all the boys and 
. . o Y | 8 4 ; 8 ; f 0 | 4 
1 girls in the neighbourhood ; and oak, aſh, &c. only to giv 


772 "i! | 7 | 7 ; - + : 2 2 X | 
low, willow, elder, &c. are to be avoided in the hedge, or by 

— : ? 8 1 4 — x 
way of hedge-ſtake for the dead hedge, as they grow to fiſt as 
quite to overihadow the quick. ſet, and even deſtroy it. After 


22 * 


ſo 3s 
n of, 
xperi 
0 frequent cuttings, to render the plauts thick and ſtrong, I Keen 
the quick-ſets regularly clipped, which, in a few Years, render 
tne fence impenetrable to man or bcaft, conſidering the large. 
nels of the ditch. Hes 


litches 
m into 
tches: 


of all proper plants, I never yet obſerved it improved by planting 


2 


. 


* y ” 1 . » ; 
quick-ſets in the gaps ; the beſt way is, to reverſe the bank, 
and plant freſh white thorn. 


ches. 
ſeven 


them 
alfpen. 
that 8s 
| ſcore 


When the etching is done, the next work is to land-drain 
the whole fields in ſuch a manner, that every part of them 
may be laid dry. In a paſture of fix acres I did two hundred 
rods. If there is the leaſt fall in any part, or any place more 
wet than others, the drains ſhould be cut through them. If 

the ſurſace is exactly Jevel, the depth of the drains ſhould vary, 
ſo that the water may every where have a deſcent. 


Theſe drains are made here, in general, thirty two inches 


no wa 
ther (0 


It may be eafily imagined how much theſe mut drain tue 


an opportunity to get over the hedge with great eaſ®, Sal- 


If an old tence is grown bad or thin, or compoſed of im. 


Vol. II. No 1. G deep 


* 1 


- 


deep, twenty inches wide at top, and four wide at te botton, 


They are filled eight inches deep with either ſtonesor wood; hyp 
I ſhould ever recommend the former, as the moſt effectual and 
laſtling, to thoſe who are not deſirous of faving the difference q 
the exyence [Vol. I. p.158.] However, I know many fields 
in this pariſh and A ; bourhood,- that a e drained with wood, 
and I have been aſlured 


that they will laſt we Dt) Or thirty years T. Nay, all ſome Part 


and which antwer extremely well ; 
of: Eftex I hear they « do it with ſtraw alone; but this muſt be 
ot ſervice for only a few years, unleſs the ſoil, when the ſtrau 
rots, forms an arch . 11 tone be uſed, there can be no doubt 
of its laſting. The labour 
If with tone of ro tarmer's, a load of thirty buſhels wil 
do three rods, and coſts one ſhilling and a half penny ſtubbing 
and picking ſo the expence of a ro is feven-pence, belide 
carriage of the ſtone, which, will not be much: but if he VU}3 
his fione, as is much the moſt probable i in this country, we maf 
ſuppoſe he muſt go two miles to fetch it, and give twenty: 


» for thirty | buſhels ready Bee ed : the carriage is wor: 33 


4 


PENCCT Ci 
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much more, thus the ene, in this way, will coſt per ro od bette 
than thirteen-pence. 

If buſhes are uſed, a load of forty faggots will colt the he 
or be worth, if be bas them, five {bil 
They will co ten 00s; 


mer, If he buys them, 
lings, and colt cutting one Thrying 4. 
10 that the Whole expence of doing a rod with them Wil be 
nd with Ron e one ſhilling and four: pen 


12 prodigious advantage of theſe drain 
The graſs (0 


ten- NC iC. 
Ie very tt year 


; he 12 


appears, eſpecially 1 ton proves wet. 

corn it in pioughed fields, for they anſwer in all) wi! be {reſt 
. _ J 

vigorous, and {weet, 3 the paſtures are drained. 


. © 4 g 3 PA 1 = aD 
II have met with ſome in perfect order, 40 years Old; 


likewiſe many that run as well as ſtone ones. 


2 buſt 12 | 6 a0 
5- Good buſhes proper for ſtrong ſences cannot be had un 


11233 
71. pe r Oad. 


of the whole is three · pence per rod, 


acre, 
The 
ago, 

"Fi 
geou 
load: 
told 
is a 
ive « 
impr. 
per a 

M 
ing © 
layer 
rack. 
the x 
then 


| abou 


ter re 
ther 
rate 
mon! 
payir 
and | 


the b 
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m. Ihave a field of fix acres (mentioned above) which, by la i 
n draining, ditching, and manuring, is an exceeding good p, 
nl Wi ture, and has produced two tuns, and ten hundred we e WW | 


CY 


of WF hay per acre, in a very good year, and gener ally tir ty-fiy 
id WW hundred weight per acre ; whereas the paſtures 1 18 are 
9d, ſcarce worth the farming, and Jet but at ieven {hilli 

rel Wi acre, producing ſcarce any thing but 2 little ſeed for lean 
arts The ſoil is the ſame in both; the U acres, about twelve years 


- 0: WY ago, being full as bad as the reſt. 


an To improve ſuch wet land, nothing can be more adyanta- 
ut geous than the clay which is thrown out of the ditches. Fighey 
rod. loads per acre is the quantity 1 ha ave laid on, and have becn 
wü told by ſeveral ſenſible farmers (who clay a good deal) that it 
od s a proper covering; but it nothing is mix*d wich it, ninety- 
ide five or one hundred. I know a piece of grafs land greatly 
vu WM improved, on which were ſpread one hundred and fitty loads 
M7 per acre | | | 

my My AT is to make a la: rge hill of 1 manure, by firſt lay- 
a ing a quantity of clay regular riy on a heap ; then plac:; ng athin 
ae aer of muck, ſuch as 1 have, upon it, cither my ita! le or 


rack - yard dung, Or bringing it of any kind in my waggon from 


1 
. tne neareſt town; on this layer, another thick one of clay; 
il a 
then the ſecond of dung, and 1o on; let. ng the proportion be 
08; 


about twenty loads of aung 10 Hity if clay. Theile Heaps, ak- 


ter remaining ſix months without ſtirring, I mis well too 


Ws ug 


"A = 
A 


ther by turning them over, which a e Will do, at the 
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Tallio 

% e of eight ſhillings for one hundred loads. Let it lie f 
\ 


* 
Q ine tand 


eſh months longer in this ſtate, and chen carry it on td dhe 


D 
pay;ng two ſhillings and ſix-pence per (core lands for filing 

| 5 ))%%%V%V%JV% ß eo 
ö and lprcading. Thi 18 1 take. 11 Oln expert! En Ce 5940 E — by 11 by 


the bet Way of manur 


and l : G3 20-0 ing with c lay, as 1 Werbe and Enpieg⸗ 
Ul Nate 1 3 7 
s the foil much ſooner than Ons. 
Whenever I cl; 7 1 * 113 « TED A 3 14 
Ny y AFaote tan „Ado 1} ON CI8VEr- BALTES, ter 
an?! 


| n 25 
apes 1 Lorn is C " mana; ng 11 in! he f. Ine maphner as oral 
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52 7 
waſhes into the ſoil more equally, a and much enriched by the 


Wilks 


elle ts of the air, . P by being fo long expoſed 


Theſe are the principal points to be obſerved in 1 proving 
ſuch wet, cold, Jooſe paſtures as1 have deſcribed : fome «a 
have quite changed by theſe means were half over-run with 
moſs and ruſhes ; but raining them thoroughly, and claying 
them; kills all trumpery of this fort, and preſents the fat. 
mer with fo ac Imiravic a view of good paſture for dairy or 
grazing, where ſo lately nothing could live, as to be equalled 
in ſcarce any thing of che kind. 

But as all improvement ceaſes to be ſuch, when more money 
is ſpent in it than the advantages will repay, I ſhill, in a fey 
worde, ſet forth how far this is from being the caſe here. [ 
will ſuppoſe two or three fields are improveq, amounting in 


the whole to twenty acres. 
: [8-6 
Sixty loads of clay per acre thrown out of the ditches, 
twelve hundreg loads, at two- Pence halt-penny per 
load, - - - = „ 1 
T will ſuppoſe Gxty rod of new ditching done,” which, 
betore clay is thrown out by the load, will coſt one 
milling ; per red, - - - - 3 © 0 
Three thontard guick ſets, at ſix pence per hundred, © 15 0 
and Araiging ſeven hundred rod with buſhes bo 
the quantity I have now marked out ina field of twenty 


acres) at 21 59 88 ra, 29 3 4 


N. B. I had a great part of: a crop of barley killed ; in 
a field of this ſize with the wet: I had therefore a 
fine opportunity of marking exactly where the drains 
ſhouid be made, which ought, on ſuch cccaſions, ne- 
ver to be omitted, were it only for the common wa- 
ter furrows which are made for ev ery crop. In 
ſome fields, unleſs ſuch a guide offers, it is very dif- 
ſicult to tell exactly where to make the land drains. 


Turning and mixing one thouſand fix hundred loads of 


manure, 6 8 4 
Filling and 3 one DIY {1x DET Ke 

at two ſhillings and fix-pence per ſcore, eee 

| | 2 


Carry over 61 0 4 


V3 


0 0 


— 
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Brought over 61 6 4 


1 will ſuppoſe that the work may be done the ſooner, 
if the farmer brings one hundred loads of the four 
hundred of dung from the neareſt town; and as I 
have not reckoned the horſes and driver for the clay 
cart, I ſhall not in the bringing the dung: theretore 
the expences per waggon-load will be, the coſt three 
ſhillings, boy ſix-pence, and turnpike fix-pence. A 
waggon- load is two tumbrel loads (in this country) | 
ſo fifty loads, at four ſhillings, are 1 8 3 


Total 71 6 4 

This is three pounds eleven ſhillings and three. pence per 
acre: and, ſuppoſing the profit to laſt but twenty years, al- 
though the draining and ditching part will laſt twice that 
time, and the clay five and twenty as good as at firſt. But 
the farmers thereabouts ſeldom change their farms, if tole- 


rable ones, living in them their lives, and their ſons after 


them, with leaſes of ſeventeen, twenty-one, and twenty-five 
years : ſuppoling twenty years profit, 1 ſay, the expences will 
then be, per acre per annum, three ſhillings and fix-pence 
halfpenny. | 1 | 5 
90 ſmall is the expence divided. But now let us conſider 
the profit. 5 os 
ouch land as I have deſcribed never lets here for more than 


ten ſhillings per acre, by far oftener for eight ſhillings, or 
eight and {1x-pence: and eit is from my own experience, as 


well as various obſervations, that I aſſert the ſame land, aſter 
the improvements, will let to any tenant for ſeventeen, eigh- 
teen, and twenty ſhillings per acre. oY | 

I will ſuppole it only ſixteen thillings, though I am cer- 
tain that it is conliderably under the mark: he then gains, in 
point of rent, fix ſhillings per acre; and the whole calcula- 


tion is abſurd, if we do not add this whole proportional 


profit on the acre: ſuppeſing his profit on it before improve- 
ment was a rent, ten ſhillings; afterwards it will undoubted- 


ly 


/ 


EE 
ly be the ſame, at leaſt; which adds fix ſhillings more to the 
profit; ſo that the whole will be twelve ſhillings per acre 


| per annum. 


J. 

Twelve hillings per acre 1s per annum, for twenty years, 240 
Expences of i improvement, =; 7 — 71 
Clear proſit, - - - - - 169 
„. J. 1 

That is per annum, - - - 8 9 0 
Deduct the 1 7 of ſeventy- one e pounds, ÿ 
Clear proſit per annum, - . - 4 18 9 


I think the caſe of this improvement is ſtated clearly; and 
muſt repeat, that I ſpeak from experience. The ſum to be 
expended on twenty acres wili appear large to moſt farmers, 
whoſe property is not conſiderable ; but the proportion holds 

for a ſingle acre, and thoſe who cannot afford to improve 
twenty, may three, four, or five; and 1 make no doubt but in 
| ſuch an attempt they will find their account in it greater than 
I nave ſtated it. 3 
As I have mentioned a tumbrel- load to be thirty buſhels, 


and a waggon load to be but two tumbrels, I ſhould obſerve | 


that we carry away of muck fifty buſhels at a time in our 
tumbrels, and ſo agree with our men in proportion to the thir- 
ty buſhel loads. 

I have obſerved, that in making new ditches, or enlarging 
old ones, I ſeldom pay by the rod, but by the load: howere! 
to thoſe who chuſe the former way, I would recommend tba: 
they have them worked by a frame of ſmall flit deal, nate 
into the exact ſize of the intended ditch, and agree with tis 

workmen to do their work by it: this will prevent c1puee) 
which frequently ariſe. 
IR TI 
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"ARTICLE X. 
of the culture of Furz or Whins for Winter Fodder, and * 
its great benefit as Food for Horſes. 


From the MUs&UM Rus rIcU M, Vol. I. J 


NH great aim of the preſent farmers ſeems to be the 
T procuring plenty of winter fodder at a cheap rate. To 
anſwer this intention, they ſhould ſome of them practiſe a 
, method much in uſe in the Principality of Wales. 

7 As we do not in many diſtricts there ſow any great quantity 

Q of corn, ſtraw for fodder is à ſcarce commodity : beſides our 
13 lands being poor, what ſtraw there is, muſt of courſe be ſhort. 

To remedy this evil we ſow furz, otherwiſe called gorſe or 
be bins: this we cut at three years growth, and after paſſing 
it through a machine which cuts and bruiſes it at the ſame 


F time, we give it to our hor les, which feed on it, and thrive to 
* admiration. | 
. 155 have had much experience of ho benefit of this food; it 
3 is healthful, ſtrengthening, and gives them ſpirits; they are 

| toni] of it, and eat it without inconvenience, the ſpines which 

would prick their mouths being broke by the machine. I 

ls nave kept nine or ten horſes tor ſome Fears palt, in winter 
* ume, chiefly on this food. | 
go Je cultivate it in manner following. Almoſt any ſoil ; 
85 will do for it, but it ſhould not be too wet. After plowing 
the land, it is ſown with a broad caſt: one pound of ſeed is 
5 enough for an acre, though ſome ſow more. The farmer 
Eve ours a certain number of acres, in proportion to the number 
that vi cattle he has to feed. 
5 The ſecond and third years he ſows the ſame quantity ol 


land with the ſame crop. 
x The third year, as I mentioned above, the ſurz is fit to cut 
com the firſt ſowing, and the others in due courſe follow, 

. Some 


— - 
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Some poor huſbandmen, who ſow but little, find every 


morning, during the winter ſeaſon, two men into the ſur;. 
Held with a ſeythe, and a large baſket flung on a pole; theſe 


mow it, tread it into the baſket, and bringing it home, they 
prepare, with the machine above mentioned, the day's allow. 
ance of food for the beaſts; the baſket, in general, hold 


enough to ſerve for the days. 


This practice of ſowing furz might certainly be followel 
with profit in many parts of Egland: I know, myſelf, ſever] 
places where there are large tracts of poor land fit for this 
purpole, and winter {orider is exceeding tcarce ; but the mil 
fortune is, this method is not generally known, and wants the 
ſanction of authority to recommend it. 

Having a horſe which had been over-worked, to the ap- 


pearance of a ſurfeit, I tr-ared him in the uſual manner for 
that diſorder; and knowing how neceſſary it would be to hi 


ſpeedier recovery to give him green food after his phyſic, it oc. 


curred to me that furz might anſwer the purpoſe immediate. 


ly, as there could be none of the common herbage procure 
before the end of April at ſooneſt- I therefore had a quanti- 


. ty of the tops and tende reſt parts of that plant cut daily to 


preſerve it freſh, which I haſhed upon a block, with a very 
long and heavy chopping knife, as ſmall as poſſible, and then 


beat it again over the fame block with a carpenter's mallet, 


(which blunted in a great meaſure the ſharp prickles), and 
gave half a peck a day of it to the horſe (in the ſtable), which 


eat it moſt greedily, and received ſo much benefit from it, 


that he 1s totally recovered, and carrics a very fine coat 

The ſucceſs of this expe: iment led me to onde the 
great utility this plant may be of to poor people, who live i 
the neiphbourhood of la; ge commons over- -grown with it, 25 
ſood for cows in winter, when ſodder is dear, and in reali- 
ty not ſo proper for milk cattle as this green ſcod, which 1 
naturally increaſe their milk, and from the fragra! nt ſme! 
ſent forth while cutting, it may reaſonably be con; W 
will give no ill taſte to it, as many vegetables do. 
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DECEMBER 1773, 


ARTICLE Xt. 
If the choice of Seed, and of Sowing —Of the culture of Meat. 
C Dickſon's Agriculture, Vol. II. J 


* R Dickſon having premiſed ſome general things to be 
1 attended to in the management of a farm, [ſee No. p. 14 
beſore he proceeds to give directions for the culture of par- 


cles, which have always been confidered as of great impor- 


ſowing it. 
Of the choice of Seed. 


The generality of farmers are careſul to chooſe the beſt of 
their grain for ſeed. Where the rents are paid in victual, 
| the farmer has this in his power; and the landlord mult con- 
tent himſelf with what is interior in quality. This is certain- 


lown degenerates. 

But this action, that ſeeds degenerate, muſt be 8 
to the ſeeds of uch plants as are not natural to the foil and 
climate ; for if it required ſuch pains to prevent every kind of 
corn from degenerating in every foil and climate, the corn in 
ſome countries would have been by this time reduced almoſt 
tonothing, It is probable that the corn, that is not natural to 


ticular grains and plants, takes under conſideration two arti- 


tance in farming,, the choice of ſced and the manner of | 


ly a very good cuſtom ; for upon ſome ſoils, the feed that is 


Vol. II. N* II, | H the 
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1 
the ſoil and climate where it is ſown, depenerates, till it z. 
rives at a ſituation in which it becomes natural to theſe, nf 
that then the ordinary culture given is ſufficient to preſerye 
it from any further degeneracy. Almoſt all the corn which 
we cuitivate in cur fields is of this kind, and therefore the 
greater care that is taken in the culture and the choice of ſeed, 
it wil! be preſerved in a ſtate the more perfect. This car 
may not only preſerve ſome of the corn, which is not natural 
to our climate and foil, from degenerating, but may alſo bez 
means of improving that which is natural to it. But though 
corn degenerates, yet it does not arrive, by once ſowing, x 
that ſtate of degeneracy that renders it natural to the ſoil. l 
may be town many years before that happens, though ever 
year it may be draw ing by degrees nearer io it; this makes it 
necefary tor the farmers, in whole land the corn degenerats 
much, to bring their ſeed from ſails and climates to which 
the kind of coin they ſow is more natural, and even for the 
farmers who pofſels theic better ſoils and climates, to be very 
careful in choofing the beſt of their grain for ſeed, 

It is a general opinion among farmers, that the changing 
of ſecd is attended with advantages, though there ſhould be 
no difference with reſpect to the quality. It may be obſerved, 
that different ſoils are infeſted with different kinds of weeds 
according to their natures ; and that the weeds that infeſt one | 
kind of foil, are not to be ſeen in another. As this is the 
caſe, the ſowing ſeed from a different ſoil is attended with 
this advantage, that no dangerous weeds are fown with tix 
ſeed. It is very difficult to free corn altogether from the ſee 
of the weeds that grow amonglt it: When corn therefore 5 
ſown upon the fame kind of ſoil from which it has been rep 
ed, the weeds fown aiong with it being adapted to the (0 
naturally prove hurifulz but, when ſced is ſown from a diffe. 
rent ſoil, though there may be weeds amongſt it, and thele 
weeds may ipring vp, yet, receiving no encouragement trol 
the nature of the ſoil, are ſoon deſtroyed. . 


l; 


1 9 1 
It is uncertain, whether there is any other advantage ariſing 
W {om a change of ſeed of equal quality. If there is, it muſt 
be of that kind of. grain that is adapted to a variety of ſoils and 
climates ; and the advantage muſt ariſe from ſome particular 
quality that the ſeed acquires by being often ſown upon the 
fame kind of ſoil : but this falls more naturally to be enquired 
into, when treating of the culture of particular plants. 


Of Sowing. 


There are two different ways of ſowing. In the ordinaty 
| way of ſowing, the ſeed is ſcattered by the hand; and men, 
by practice, become tolerab'y exact in doing it. The other 
way is by a machine called a Drill, made on purpoſe. This 


oy machine is more troubleſome in ſowing, and leſs expeditious 
* than the common way of ſowing by the hand; and, like all 
ates | | 


complex machines, is apt to go out of order, and put a top to 
the work: but then the ſowing by it is attended with advanta- 
ges that do far more than overbalance theſe, This machine 
is conſtructed in ſuch a manner, as to diſtribute the tced with 
the greateſt exactneſs, ſo that the precite quantity propoſed 

may be ſown upon any field, and, at the {ame time, the ſced 
| equally diſtributed over all. But there is ſtill a greater advan- 
tage that attends ſowing by the drill; the regularity wi n 
which the ſeed is ſown, allows the corn to be cleared of wee. «, 
with little trouble, and at no great expence. The drill tows 
the ſeed in rows; this allows the hoe to be uſed for the de- 
ſtruction of the weeds, which cannot t be done when the ſeed 
is ſcattered in the ordinary way. 

The quantity of ſeed proper to be ſown d. pends upon a va- 


ety of circumſtances ; the kind of ſced, the teaſon of ſowing, 
and the ſituation of the land. 


ſo! Theſe things fall naturally un- 

W 

\r. der our conſideration, when the culture of + articular plants is 
x treat 

thele ed of. However, it will not be in Proper in this place to 


coalider, in the ocncral, 


whether ihe jowing thin or towing 
thick is m 


8 
oſt advantageous. It is not ucccilary to be very 


particular 


L 60 3 


particular 3 in explaining what is meant by thin or thick ſon. 
ing. The fowing teſs than what is commonly done in any 
part of the country, is thin ſowing ; the ſowing more than 
this, is thick ſowing. The generality of the writers upon 
this ſubject recommend thin ſowing, and they complain muck 
of the obſtinacy of the far mers, for not following their direc. 
tions. The ſarmers are not ſo obſtinate as not to try the dil. 
ferent ways of ſowing, nor ſo ignorant as not to know when 


to ſow the one way, and when the other. They often ſoy 
thinner than they ought to do, as appears from the fituation 
of the crop; and perhaps as many farmers may be found thx 
leſſen their crops by ſowing too thin, as there are that hun 
them by ſowing too thick. I am perſuaded that the quantity 
of ſced commonly uſed is the moſt proper. The farmers in 
general, whatever they may be in other reſpects, are certain. 
ly attentive enough in their management to every thing that 
faves expence. Their greateſt fault, generally ſpeaking, is 
the one oppoſite to this. They ſcruple to lay out money, 
though the advantage is obvious; bur they are apt enough t 
enter into the ſaving plan, whenever there is a piobabilit 
that it will ſucceed. Had the trials of ſowing thin, which hat 
been made, proved very fuccelsfu], we may be certain that the 
practice, beſore this time, would have become general. 


Frevious to the infilting with the farmers to ute a ſmalle | 


quantity of ſeed than they commonly do, they ſhould be d. 
rected io clear their land of weeds; tor, without this, the uſug 
Jets ſeed, inſtead of being bene ficial, muſt certainly prove 2 
real diſudvaniage. Some ot our richeit lanes in Scotland alt 
very much infeſted v ith weeds, and the preparation made id 
ſowing gives iuch enccuragement to the vigeiating uf tha 


f 


ſome one thing or other. If a mall quantity of ecd 1s fon 


ſceos, #hat the land produces for certain a plentiful crop“ 


a great many werde ſpring up along with it; theſe weeds PF 


vent ail the advanteges of thin fowing : they prevent the cor 


} kee 
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from tllering, cr ſtooling, as we call it in Scotland; the 
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| the air from the roots of the corn, and thereby expoſe it to be 


lodged; and be ſides. they come to perfection themſelves, and 
ſow their ſeeds: Whereas, when the ſeed is thick ſown, the 
corn ſoon covers the furface, and prevents many of the weeds 
from getting up- It muſt be acknowledged indeed, that, when 
corn is ſown thick upon rich land, it is in very great danger of 
being lodged; and it is to prevent this that thin ſowing is ſo 
much recommended : but then thin ſowing does not prevent this 
upon land much infeſted with weeds, for the weeds hut out the 
air as eſfectually as the corn itſelf when thick ſown, and it is 
the want of free air that makes the corn lodge. When the air 
has free acceſs, it hardens the ſurface, and, while the ſurface 
is hard, the corn is in no great danger of being lodged ; But, 
when the air is ſhut out, the ſurface becomes ſoft and looſe, 
ſo that the roots of the plants are not able to ſupport the 
weight of the top. When corn is thin ſown upon land where 
there are no weeds, the air at firſt has free acceſs, and, though 
the plants ſhould tiller in ſuch a manner, as to form as many 


ſtalks on the field as when the corn is thicker ſown, yet the 


ſtalks, ſtanding nearer to each other at the root, the air 
has eaſier acceſs round the plants. Hence corn ſown thin up- 


on clean land, is not fo apt to be lodged, as corn that is thick 


ſown, though there ſhould be an equal crop on the field. 
But it muſt be obſerved, that, if ſeed is too thin ſown, the 


- corn is as apt to lodge as when it is too thick ſown. When 


ſeed is ſown very thin, and the land in very good order, the 
plants have ſo much room to tiller, that the top becomes too 

eavy for the root, and falls over almoſt of itſeif. Inſtead 
therefore of inf iſting with the farmers to ſow leſs ſeed than 
they commonly do, which in fome caſes may be dangerous, 


they ſhould rather be directed to make their land as clear of 


weeds as poſſible, and then thin ſowing, ſo far as is Proper, 
will follow in courſe. 
of 


E 2 


Of the culture of Wheat. 


Wheat is the moſt valuable grain that is ſown in our fields, 
There are not many places in Scotland where it can be ſown 
with advantage; for it requires not only a rich ſoil, but x 
warm climate. 
There are many different kinds of wheat; The Engliſh au- 
thors mention no ſewer than thirteen different ſpecies beſides 
ſeveral varieties in every ſpecies. Whether theſe are really al 
diſtin ſpecies, or whether the differences that appear betwixt 
one kind and another, are occaſioned by the different foils 
and climates where they have been propagated, is uncertain, 
_ 'There is no doubt that the difference of climate, foil, and cul. 
ture, makes a very great change in the appearance of plants, 
This is well known to every floriſt. However, it is not pro- 
bable that any change of climate, or ſoil, or culture, - could 
produce ſuch a change, as muſt have been done in turning 
red wheat into white, or ſmooth-ear'd wheat into bearded. It 
is obſerved indeed, when a kind of wheat is brought into any 
part of the country, different from the wheat commonly ſown 
there, that, after it has been frequently ſown, it degenerates 
into the common wheat. 'This has made ſome perſons con- 
clude, that all the difference that appears betwixt one kind and 
another is occaſioned by the climate, foil, or culture. But 
the degeneracy of a particular kind of wheat, introduced into 
a part of the couniry where none of that kind is ſown, may be 
accounted for, without ſuppoſing that the climate, foil, or cul- 
ture changes it. Without very great care aſter the firſt ſow- 
Ang, ſome grains of the con mon wheat will mix with the 
other. This may happen by a variety of accic.ents. Ihe 
common wheat ſown along with the other, being beiter adapt- 
ed to the ſoil and climate, produces a greater encreafe z and 
hence everytime that this ſeed is ſown, there is a greater pro: 
portion of common wheat ſown amongſt it, and, at lengtb, 
ff 
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it becomes almoſt all of this kind. By theſe means : any kind 


3 ol foreign wheat, after being frequently ſown, may be chan- 


ged into the common wheat of the country, though they 
ſhould be diſtinct ſpecies, and would continue fo in all cli— 
mates and ſoils, if kept quite ſeparate. But this is a ſubject 
rather curious than uſeful, and therefore 1 ſhall not inſiſt up- 
on it any further. | | 
Notwithſtanding the many kinds of wheat in England, we 
ſcarcely know more than two in Scotland, the white and the 
red. The laſt is reckoned the more hardy plant of the two, 
and does very well in ſome ſoils and climates where the white 


does not ſucceed. 


A kind of bearded wheat i 1s uſed i in ſome places. It has a 
very ſtrong ſtalk, and the grain adheres cloſely to the ear, fo 
that it is not ſo apt to lodge as the other wheat, nor the grain 
ſo liable to be ſhaken out by the wind. Beſides theſe advan- 
rages, it is a hardy plant. It ſucceeds very well on wet land, 
and the grain produces a great deal of flour. Theſe things 
would no doubt render it more common, was it not that the 
dakers complain, that it makes bad bread. But it is ſaid, if 
theſe perſons were better acquainted with it, this objection 
would be removed; for though it makes bad bread when uſed 
by itſelf, yet the mixing it with other wheat, in the proportion 
of one to three, is a real improvement, and makes better bread 
than any unmixed wheat. | 

The white wheat which we have in Scotland is not of one 
kind; bur a mixture of almoſt all the kinds uſed in Evgland. 
This is obvious to every perſon that takes a view of a field of 
wheat when it is in the ear. There one may obſerve ſome 


| italks very tall, and others ſhort, though equally vigorous, 


tome ears ſmooth, and others bearded, ſome ears long with 
the grain thinly ſet in them, and others ſhort with the grain ; 
let very cloſs, and the grain itſelf in ſome ears very white, and 
others of a pale browniſh colour. This, it is probable, is occa- 
honed by an improper method taken to provide foreign ſeed. 


It 
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It is found from experience, that in Scotland wheat degent. 


rates; for which reaſon a freſh ſupply of feed is every year 


brought from England. This ſupply is often brought from 
the granaries about London, where there is-a mixture of al 
kinds; and hence the mixture, which we obſerve ſo frequent. 
ly in our fields here in this country. This is a great defect; 


for it is probable, that theſe different kinds of wheat are adapt. 


ed to different ſoils; and this defect ſhould be remedied by 
the farmer. Would ſome perſons, conveniently ſituated, eſtz 
bliſh a correſpondence with ſome farmers in England, and 


get trom them annually a quantity of unmixed wheat, of ſuch 


kinds as are found beſt to ſucceed in the ſoils and climates 
of Scotland, they would not only find it of advantage to them- 


ſelv es, but would alſo do a real ſervice to their counity. 


Wheat is commonly ſown either upon land that has been 
ſummer-fallowed, or after a crop of peaſe. 
M ben we propoſe a crop ot wheat after a crop of peaſe, the 


ſeed cannot be ſown till the month of October. But when 
we propoſe to fow wheat upon fallow, the feed may be ſown 


in the month of Auguſt. In Scotland we ſow wheat from the 


beginning of Auguſt to the middle of November. It vil 


not be amiſs to inquire, Whether there is any ſcaſon, during 


this period, more proper than another ? 
It is the general opinion, that the moſt proper ſcaſon i | 
from the end of September to the middle of November. Some 
years ago, it was a cuſtom in ſome places in Scotland to iow 


the wheat upon fallow in the month of Augult. This prac- 
tice is now laid aſide, for this reaſon, that the crops were vel 


bulky ; but at the ſame time very deficient. 
'Lbere is a particular ſeaſon in which every annual plant 


ſhould ccme to its height, to produce its ſced in the greatl 
perfection. If the ſeed is fown before the time requilite id 


this purpoſe, the plant grows larger. If the ſeed is not fowl 


till after this time, the plant is ſmaller. It is natural to 5 
poſe 
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poſe chat this ſhould be the caſe, and the truth ol it is diſ- 
covered in a variety of inſtances. 

In ſummer-fallowing, when a part of the field, aſter being 
plowed, is allowed to lye too long beforeit is plowed again, ma- 
ny of the weeds come to the flower, and begin to form their ſeed; 
but theſe weeds, if the ſummer is far advanced, are very weak 
when compared with thoſe of the ſame kind, upon no better 
land, that were allowed to grow earlier in the ſeaſon. 

Some of the weeds that grow amongſt barley, are not ſo vi- 
gorous as thoſe of the ſame kind that grow amongſt oats or 
peaſe, when the land is equally rich. 

Thoſe that have tried the ſowing of wheat in the ſpring, 
and that the plants are not ſo vigorous as when the ſeed is ſown 
in autumn, though the ears are ſometimes as well filled, and 
the grain as large. On the other hand, thoſe that have tried 
the ſowing of oats in autumn have obſerved, that the crop 18 
very buiky, but the quantity of grain not in proportion to the 
quantity of ſtraw. If it is true then, that plants grow larger 
when their ſeed is ſown ſooner than is neceſſary to bring them 
totheir height in the proper ſeaſon, and that they do not grow ſo 
large when their ſeed is fown later than this time; it follows, that 
in every climate, the crop whoſe ſeed is too early fown, is apt 
to prove a deceitful crop. For it is certain, that the more nou- 
rihment that goes to the ſtalk and leaves of a plant, the less 
remains to go to the ſeed: and if the early ſowing of v hea is 
a means to increaſe the bulk of ſtraw, it muſt for this reaſon 
proportionally leſſen the quantity of grain. Wheat in Scot- 
land commonly comes to its height about the middle of June, 
and October is probably the proper time for ſowing, to bring 
it to its proper height at that ſeaſon. 


But there is another thing that ſhould render a crop of carly 
ſown wheat deceitful. It is certain, that wheat ſown in Au- 
gult is not eight days ſooner ready for cutting than wheat 
{own on the ſame kind of ſoil in October. The time then 
intervenes betwixt the ſowing and the ripening of the 


Wheat ſown in Auguſt, is much longer than betwixt the fow- 
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that 


ing 
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ing and ripening of the wheat ſown in October. Hence 
is evident, that, as the vegetable paſture is always leſſening 
from the time that land is plowed, the early ſown wheat haz 
not fo large a paſture at the time of ripening as the latter ſown 
wheat, and conſequently cannot have ſo much food to nouriſh 
the grain. | 

But early ſown wheat is not only more apt to produce a de. 
ceitful crop than later fown wheat, but it is alſo in greater 
danger of being hurt by ſpring froſts. Every plant ſuffers by 
froſt, and the farther that it is advanced, it ſuffers the 
more. A degree of froſt deſtroys a plant of wheat when 
in the car, that ſcarcely affects it when young; and the 
nearer the plants are to this ſituation, they are in the 
greater danger. If the winter is mild, as it fsquenitly i 
in dcotland, wheat ſown in the month of Auguſt is much 
farther advanced in the month of April, than wheat ſown in 
the month of October, though perhaps there may not be many 
days of difference in their coming to their height. Now, if 
we have ſevere froſts in April, as is often the cafe, particulariy 
after a mild winter, the, wheat ſown in Auguſt being farthe 
advanced, is in much greater danger of being damaged. 

As it appears improper, from what has been obſerved, to 
ſow before the firſt of October, ſo it ſeems likewiſe improper 
to delay this work till after the middle of November; for af. 
ter this there is great danger of being interrupted by froſt or 
rain. As the rainy ſeaſon ſometimes ſets in early, it is necel. 
ſary to make all poſſible diſpatch in ſowing after the middle 
of October. And it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that the 

cold and wet land ſhouid be firſt ſown, and the warm and diy 
land laſt. | 
In determining the ſeaſon for ſowing wheat, I have had in 
my view particularly the warmeſt climates and foils in dcol- 
land. In ſuch as are colder, it may be ſown more earl) than 
che firſt of Odober: The coldneſs of theſe ſails and climates 
i3 a means of preventing the plants from riſing to too pen? 

| neigte 


EN 
height before they put forth the ear, and makes early ſowing 
nec-Nury, that the crop may be ripened in due feafon. 

Having determined the proper time of ſowing, it is neceſ- 
ſary next to conſider what quantity of ſeed is requiſite. There 
is ſown, upon a Scots acre, from three to five firlots, Linlith- 
| gow meaſure &. The proper quantity is determined accord- | 
| ing tothe fituation of the land. In proportion as the land is 
clean and rich, a ſmaller quantity is r-quitte ; and in propor- 
tion as it is poor and full ot weeds, a larger quantity is requi- 
ite. Though land may be rich, yet if it is full of weeds, it is 
| necefſary to give it a larg- quantity of ſeed: for, when the ſeed 
ſprings up, if the corn does not toon cover the ſuriace, and 
thereby prevent the weeds from vegetating, they ſpring up al- 
| fo, and endenger the crop. Agrecable to thele maxims, we 
find that it is a common practice to ſow leſs ſeed upon failow 
than after peaſe. , | gu 

Some perſons recommend a wet bed for the wheat ſeed. 
This, conſidering the ſeaſon of the year in which wheat is 
| ſown, is certainly a very good direction. In the month of 
Auguſt, or even perhaps in the firſt of September, it is dan- 
gerous to ſow, if there is not as much ſap in the land as to 
make the ſeed vegetate; and particularly, if the ſeed has been 
ſteeped in brine and dryed with lime. Mortimer aſſerts, that 
he has known © wheat muſtied and ſpoiled, io as never to come 
* up at all, that hath lain long in the ground before rain came. 
Some of of the farmers in this country have obſerved the 
| ſame thing · | 

When barley is ſown in May, and the drought becomes fo. 
levere as to prevent the ſeed from ſpringing, if the weather 


continues 


* The Scots acre is to the Engliſh as 1 to . 7964. The Lin- 
ithoow is the ftardard meaſure of Scotland, and is the mcaſure 
always meant in this treatiſe, The firlot of wheat and peale is a 
little larger than the Wincheſter buihel, the frlot of bear and 
vas one third larger than the Wheat firtor, 
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eontinues in this ſituation for three or four weeks, as is fore. 
times the cafe, it may be obſerved that the barley comes up 
much thinner than ordinary, occaſioned poſii bly by the heat 
of the month of June. The heat of may have the 
ſame influence upon the wheat. 

But though there may be danger in flog! when the land 
is very ary, and the heat very great, yet ſurely the moſt pro- 
per ſituation of land to receive feed of any kind, is when there 
is no more ſap than is neceſſiry to make the ſeed vegetate. 
The jvices in land are the richer. and contain the greater quan- 
tity of vegetable food, in proportion as the quantity of water 
in it is ſmall : and probably it is an advantage to have ſeed at 
firſt filled with the richeſt juices ; for by this the young plant 


is rendered healthful and vigorous, and the more abledto put 


forth its roots in ſearch of its food. 


In preparing fallow for wheat, if there are many clods or 
hard pieces of earth on the ſurface, it is neceſſary to take the 


benefit of a ſhower to herrow the field well before the left 
plowing or ſced ſurrow. This allows the dung. commonly | 
laid on af this time, to be ipread the more equally. 
© When the wheat land is light, or well reduced by allowing, 
it is proper to plow in the ſeed, or let the land ly ſome time 
aſter it is plowed beſore the wheat is ſown. By this the land 
acquires a degree of firmnels before the harrows go upon it 
and thereby the ſeet of the cattle are prevented from preſſing 
too deep the ſeed vpon which they tread. By this likeways the 
ſceds of annual weeds are more encouraged to vepetate, and 8 
greater number of the weeds themiclves deſtroyed : for when 
the lend is plowed ſemetime before the ſeed is ſown, two 
crors of weeds are deſtroyed, one by the harrow, and another 
by the winter ſroſt; but when the feed is fown immediatelſ 
after the plowing, one crop only is d: ſtroyed. 
The wheat-land ſhouid be plow ca in juch a manner as te 
raiſe the ridges bigher in the crown thai i ce ffary on other 
occaſions. Land when plowed and harrowed, is in grew 


danger of being dan aged by rain, than when it is plowed 
| without 


4 


| without being harrowed, or even when it is allowed to remain 


unplowed. Land that is plowed and harrowed, does not ſo 


eafily part with the water which penetrates it, nor is ſo 
| much expoſed to the influence of the winds, as when it is 
| plowed without being harrowed : for harrowing renders it 


firmer, makes the ſurface ſmaller, and more even, and 
thereby prevents it from receiving fo much deneſit from the 


air or wind. Neither can land in this ſituation fo eaſily reſiſt 


the rain, and make the water run off into the furrows, as when 
it is allowed to remain unplowed. In order therefore to pre- 
vent, as much as poſſible, the wheat - land from being damag- 


ed by water, it ought to be plowed in fuch a manner as to 


raiſe the ridges higher in the crowns than ordinary; for there- 
by it is better enabled to reſiſt the rain, and throw it off into 
the furrows; and by expoling a larger and more uneven - 
furface, it receives the greater benefit from the winds. If the 
ridges are made narrower than ordinary, the fame end is ſerv- 


ed; for the narrower that the ridges are, the water finds its 


way the more eaſily to the furrows, and the winds have eafter 
acceſs. Hence then we may obſerve, that the old practice 
in Scotland, the cleaving for peaſe, and gathering for wheat, 
was well founded; and alſo the practice in ſome parts in Eng- 
land, where the wheat-land is plowed in ridges of four or lix 
furrows 1 in breadth. | 
When the wheat is ſown, and the land ak the field 
ſhould be carefully water-furrowed ; and if there are ridges 
made at the ends for the plows to turn upon in plowing, a 
water furrow thould Ikewiſe be drawn betw:xt them and the 
ridges, the communication betwixt the other furrows and 
theſe properly opened up with 2 ſpade; theſe furrows, at ne- 
c:tlary, turned into drains, by being made deeper than the 
Plough gots, and, if poſſible, a communication made betwixt 
them, and an open drain for carrying off the whole water. 
The goodneſs of the crop depends in a great meaſure upon 
* oper attention to theſe things, without which the beſt 
ne of agriculture cannot ſucceed: ARTE 
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ARTICEE n. 


The FARMER's KALLENDAR ; or, a Mont hly Dj. 
rectory for all forts of Country Buſineſs ; containing 
plain inſtructions for performing the work of vari; 

kind: of farms, in every jeaſon of the year. Reſper- 
ing particularly, The buying, feeding, and felling 
live flock—-The whele culture of arable crops - The 
management of graſſes ---The oeconomical conduct of 
the farm, &c. By an experienced Farmer. 


1 A'NU'ARTY. 
H E K F. 


IN this month the farmer's ewes are generally lambing. 

Great care ought to be taken of them: they ſeldom want 
turnips before ; for moſt farmers have graſs enough, either in 
whole fields, or in borders, &c. for lean ſtock theep to pick 
up a living till they are near lambing, when they ſhould have 
_ turnips regularly given them. The heſt method is to draw 
the turnips, and cart them to a dry gravelly paſture, and there 
bait the ſheep on them twice a day, obſerving well that ihey 
eat clean, and make no waſte; which is not a bad rule tor 
the quantity neceſſary. In this way, the turnip crop goes 
much the fartheſt. On very dry lands, many farmers, fo! 
the ſake of manuring for barley, will eat the-crop on the 
land, herdling off a certain quantity for the flock ; and, as faſt 
as they eat them pretty clean, remove the herdles farther, 
This method faves much trouble; but it ſhould only be 
practiſed on lands that are perfectly and abſolutely dry, other- 
wiſe the ſheep poach it, and do as much miſchief as geo. 
The crop, in the dryeſt land, will not go ſo far as if drawn 
and laid in a graſs field; ſor the ſheep dung, and ſale, and 
_ trample on many roots aſter they are begun, which _— 

| | muc 
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much waſte: nor is there any loſs of manure in carting them, 
only it is left, in one inſtance, on the arable field, and, in 
che other, on the graſs one; nor can any improvement be 
greater than this of feeding the ſheep with turnips; on what- 
ever land they are given, the benefit is always very great. 

It is further to be obſerved, that many ſheep are fattened 
on turnips, particularly wethers; in which huſbandry many 


2 turnips are waſted, if you have not two flocks; one lean to 
follow the fatting ſheep, to eat up their leavings ; for they 


will not eat clean in fatting. 

In very wet weather, ſtorms, or deep ſnows, the ſheey and 
lambs ſhould be baited on hay; ſome farmers drive them to 
hay ſtacks, which ſhelter and feed them at the ſame time; and 
ſneep in genera] do extremely well ſoz others give it in mo- 


| veable racks ; and allow a certain quantity every day. It is 
an excellent method to allow them in their racks a {mall 


quantity of Hy daily while on turnips, let the weather be 
good or bad; but it is not abſolutely neceſſary. 
In ſome parts of the kingdom the beſt farmers give their 


ewes and lambs in this month bran and oats in troughs, 


| while they are feeding on turnips ; but it muſt be an extraor- 


dinar oy fine breed for luch a practice to repay. 


FOLDING SHEEP. * 


The farmers, even in thoſe parts of the kiogdom which 
underſtand folding the beſt, and practiſe it the moſt, do not 
extend 


In England, great ſtreſs is laid on folding ſheep, even in the 
moſt improved farms, and the beſt ſoils. In Scotland, folding 
and tathing is little practiſed, but upon the outſield paſtures, be- 
tore they are broke up. It is much to be wiſhed, that the practice 
was more general with us; and the advantages of it are ſo much 
prailed by the Engliſh farmers, that there may be little doubt of 
its ſucceeding. The Scots farmer will object, that this cannot 


be 
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bringing twins. | ' 


extend it ſo far as they might; they give over folding i : Das 
Acvember or December, whereas it may certainly be carrie! | Th 
through the whole winter with profit. On thoſe farms which e 
have a perfectly dry gravelly paſture or two, it is highly uM | bn 
viſeable to fold all winter on ſuch dry graſs land. It muſt na Ml = 
be attempted on arable land, nor on moiſt graſs; but on dr 4 
gravelly paſtures: the ſafety to the theep is undoubted, an = 
the benefit to the graſs prodigious: But there is another hs 
method of gaining all the benefit of folding, quite through M 
the winter, and on all ſoils; this is to confine them at nigh 10 
in a ſheep yard, well and regularly littered with ſtraw; uh A 
ble, or fern; by which means you keep your flock quite wann 

and healthy in bad ſeaſons; and at the fame time raile a tur: 
priſing quantity of dung; ſo great a quantity, if you hae 
plenty of litter, that the profit will be better than folding on "OR 
the land. And a great improvement in this method, W 
would be the giving the ſheep all their food (except thei wie 
paſture) in ſuch yard; viz. bay and turnips ; for which Inne 
purpoſe they ſhould be brought up, not only at night, bu 1 
alſo to be baited about noon ; but if their paſture be at a d. * 
ſtance, they fhould then come to the yard the earlier in the uy 
evening; ; and go out the later in the morning, inſte d d 0 
baiting req! 
; wer 

be practiſed in his incloſed grounds, from the certain danger 

to the hedges and young fences, by the ſheep nibbling them and 

paſſing through them. This may be true of the {mall Scots breed. 
which leap like hares, and where food is ſcarce, will undoubtedly & 
attack the hedges. It is the farmer's buſineſs to provide again Vi 
the laſt, and if he will ftudy to improve his breed by 1mporiing bout 
the larger kinds from England, there will be little danger of the! Per 
deſtroying the fences by paſſing through them; for being mud iz th 
heavier, they are not ſo apt to jump, and beſides the profit var; 
from them is much greater, as the beſtowing the beſt paſtur WF... 
upon them is amply repaid by their more early lambing, and * Vc 


1 

iting at noon. This is a practice which cannot be too 
: Ks recommended; for ſo warm a lodging 1s a great matter 
# young lambs, and will tend much to forwarding their 
Worowth; the ſheep will alſo be kept in good health; and, 
Phat is a point of vaſt conſequence to all farms, the quantity 
E of dung raiſed wall be very great. If this method is purſued | 
through the months of December, January, February, March, 
and April, with plenty of litter, 100 ſheep will make a dung- 


7 10 
Tied 
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ad. 
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1 dry 

and 


"= hill of at leaſt 60 loads of excellent ſtuff, which, when rotten, 
8 vill manure two acres of land amply, whereas 100 ſteep folded 
night 


ſuppoſing the graſs dry enough) will not in that time equaliy 


dub. 
manure one acre. 
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have 
In this month, a tric attention ſhould be given to the 


gentle in the yard or yards—thoſle 1 mean which run 


thod, 
their 
which 
„ but 
A di. 
in the 
d at 


ating 


looſe in them; take care that they are regularly ſupplied 
with ſtraw, and that they have always water at command; 

Ie thraſhers ſhould be fo proportioned to the ſtock of lean 
cattle, as to make the ſtraw laſt juſt through the winter. I ake 
good care alſo to keep the yard well littered from the ſtacks 
ſraiſed in the autumn, of ſtraw, ſtubble, fern, &c. to that the 
cattle may always lay perfectly dry and clean. 'Theu health 
tequires this attention ; which ſhould, however, be given, 


were 1 a : 
Jang t merely for raiüng large quantities of manure, 


ce 


-m and | | 
breed, COW S. 
bredly 


* Several of your cows will probably calve in this month; 
again 


about a fortnight before, they ſhould be taken into the cow- 
houſe from the ſtraw-yard, and be baited twice a day with 
green food; turnips, cabbages, carrots, potatoes, or whatever 
is the winter field fcod. After they calve they ſhould be ſe- 
parated quite from the lean flock, cither into the houſe or 


another yard, to be fed upon thoſe articles with ſtraw by them, 
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| much 

2 profit 

paſture 
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E 
but to eat no more than they pleaſed. Hay muſt he banihz ra! 
from this management, if you would make much profit 29 
your cows : there certainly is no uſe 1h it, which is ſtrony 4 rol 


Iy proved by ſeveral good farmers I know, who make tum he 
and ſtraw do without it; but this is for cows that are ſvckle;. ry. 
if they are milkea, turnips mull not be given, as they mal: Wi 


the cream and butter taſte 3 and the latter then ſells at a Joy 4 
rate. Cabbages, or carrots, &c. ſhould then be ſubſtituted 


but chicfly the former, which will maintain cows in the cheap * 
eſt manner in the world, and make the butter perfectly [weet; * 
but you muſt pick off the decayed and yellow leaves, givin oh 
your cows nothing but the heart of the cabbage; the reſu Be 
leaves will be cat clean up by the Jean cattle. The great e * 
pence of winter feeding cows with hay eats up half the prof Is 
of the dairy z even if none de given till they calve; for fu ban 
pole them to calve in January or Februar „ there remain , 
three or four months at bay. e the | 
ED ; — er 
FATTING BEASTS. lea 
| raiſe 
At this time, the farmer, who makes it his buſriefs: to winter 
"Oy, is in the height of his work. There are three method 
of be ng carrying their turnips, &c. to a dry graſs fiel, 0 
to a farm yard, or to a houſe where the beaſts are tied uy; 
the two litter methods are the beſt.— —Scarcely : any paſture i 0 1 
dry and ſound enough to bear the tread of an ox in wintel 
If you fat in a yard, the food, viz. turnips, cabbages, or ca. : 
rots, muſt be given in mangers under open ſheds, with oo FI 
firaw always in the racks, if hay is ſhort with vou; but tie © 
will pay you well for hay; the fame rule is to be followed A 
ſtall ſeeding; but obſerve to litter well, elſe they will Py profi 
ſentiy b. we a bound hide, and not thrive well from dirt; l , blig 
eber of theſe methods, you muſt be well provided wich a Val "I 


ovantity ef lifter, I would adviſe three waggon loads Frm: 


firaw, fiubble, or fern, to every beaſt, for ſo much the) 6 * 
| 288 malt 


1 
ke into dung, which ought to be your guide, and not the 
; xpence of the litter, as the dung will repay that with great 
Profit. I am ſenſible leſs will do; but always remember, that 
Die caifing dung in winter is the grand pillar of your hutban- 
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S WINE“ 


This is a principal ſeaſon with ſwine, both for fattening, 
Pearing, and bringing forth. As the two firſt are mentioned 
Largely under other months, I thall, at preſent, ſprak only of 
he management of your ſows and pigs. They mult be kept 
each litter in a ſtie, and fed with dairy wath, out of your 
iſterns, and with the food you ſtored for them in autumn, ei- 
her carrots, parſnips, or potatoes. Theſe roots do all excellent- 
y for them; to ſubſtitute barley or peaſe, or even purchaſed 
brand or pollard, is therefore a moſt unprofitable conduct. 
e ſows ſhould always have as much as they will eat, or 
the pigs will ſuffer; and what is of as much contequence, is 
keeping them well littered : let them be always perfectly 
lean; it enſures the health ot the pigs, and. at the tame time, 
aiſes you a large quantity of the beit manure, avout a farm. 
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HORSES. 


One of the molt uſeful general leſſons, that can be given 
to an arable farmer, is to keep his horſes always at work: the 
| . expence 


or cat. 
h cood 
ut ther 
wed i 
ill pre 
irt; 00 
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ads 0 


* The huſbandry of ſwine is little known among the farmers 
in Scotland, excepting in the North country, particularly about 
\berdeen: Elſewhere it is moſtly confined to millers and diſtil- 
lers. in Eng land it is a ver) material part of ſtock, and great 
profit is made of them. Is it not a ſhame to this Country to bg 
dbliged to our Neighbours for all our cured bacon, of which the 
quantity imported to Edinburgh alone is amazing? when our 
[mers might, with a little attention, ſupply the market to their 


ey Wil . 
wan great benefit, and a ſaving to the Country, 
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expence ol a team is ſo great, that, if he does not purſue ty 
rule, he muſt loſe by them. January is a month, in whig 
all buſineſs of tillage ought to be at a ſtop: if the weatherj 


a hard froſt, care ſhould be taken, to make ule of it in cartin 


manures on the farm; if you have compoſts ready for the by. 
ley land, do not let a froſt flip ; or, if you have faggot carting 
or the earth of borders under hedges to carry on, keep th 
carts cloſe to it as long as the froſt laſts. But, if the weaths 
is open, road work muſt he done; carting out the corn wil 
not near employ the teams; all other days the waggons hou! 
go to the neareſt town for manure. There certainly are fits; 
tions precluded from this advantage, but not Many; how wel 
it would anſwer to keep a team on purpole tor the employ. 
ment, depends on various circumſtances ; but we may be 
aſſured, that it muſt always anſwer greatly to employ the teams 
about it, when they would otherwite ſtand ſtill; for then 
the expence is little more than labour, and wear anl 
rear, | Ek 1 

The ſame obſervations are applicable to the ox teams; and 
the farmer ſhould have a {tri eye, that both h rſes and oxa 
have plenty of litter; other wiſe his farm will ſuffer in a «& 
ficiency of manure. 


T H RAS HIN G. 


In the thraſhing the crops of corn and pulſe, I before t. 
marked, that the farmer ſhouid be attentive to proportion hi 
throſhers to the flock of lean cattle, that neither more n0t 
lets ſtraw may ariſe, than is regularly conſumed. Relate 


to the management of the thraſhers, the farmer ſhould i 


very clear ſighted to their motions, both as to the cleanneb 
of their work, and to their honeſty : he may loſe immenſe), 
if his ſtraw is not thraſhed clean; and, as it is a work general 
performed by meaſure, the men are too apt to turn over the 


ſtraw too quick, and thraſh out only that corn, which comes 
s __ che 
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the eaſieſt from the ear. In reſpect to pilfering, the work 
gives them greater opportunities for it than any other; for 
which reaſon, he ſhould have a ſharp look out, and take care 


| now and then to meet the men of an evening in their way 


home, and to come upon them in the barn, at various times, 
and unawares. Such a conduct will keep men honeſt, if 
they are ſo already, and prevent many knaves from practifing 
their roguery 3 whereas an indolent inattentive maſter will 
make pilferers. _ 


FENCES. 


This is a principal ſcaſon for hedging and ditching. A 
farmer cannot give too much attention to the fences of his 
farm ; for, without good ones, he might as well cultivate 
open fields; he cannot manage them as he pleales, but 1s for 
ever cramp, for fear his own or other people's cattle ſhould 
break into his corn or hay fields. In fencing, it ſhouid be 
determined to execute the work in the belt manner, which 


| 15 the plaſhing method. It is done in the foliowing manner 


the men firſt clear the old hedge of all the dead wood and 


| brambles, and other irregular growing rubbiſh, leaving along 
| the top of the bank the ſtraighteſt and bett growing ſtems, 
| whether thorns, hazel, elm, oak, aſh, ſallow, beach, &c. 


about five or ſix in a yard; but, if there are any gaps or pla- 
ces thin of live wood, on each fide of ſuch places they leave 
the more. When this work is done, they repair the ditch ; 
L ſhould never adviſe a leſs than three feet by two and a half, 


| and fix inches wide at bottom, in the drieſt ſoils; but, in all 


wet or moiſt ones, never lels than four by three, and one 
at bottom. All the ear h that ariles from the diich is to be 
thrown on to the banks. Your men, if you do not bargain 
with them before ha nd, will lay ſome of it on the brow of 
the ditch; but this mull never be allowed, unleſs the ditch 
earth Wen to be extraordinary rich, and to pay wal for 


carrying 


„ 


carrying on to the land, ocherwiſe the graſs of the border i; 
ſpoiled, and you are at the expence of carting earth, and i; 
worth but little. When the ditch is finiſhed, the men begin 
the he dge; they firſt lay a thin layer of dead brambles or buſhes 
along on the bank hanging towards the ditch ; then they 
obſerve, among the'ſtems left in the cutting the hedge, fuck 
as grow in the line where the new hedge is to run, and cut 
them off about three ſeet from the top of the bank, to ſerve 
for hedge ſtakes to the new hedge. This practice cannot 


be too much commended ; ſor theſe ſtakes being immove. 
able, and never rotting, keep up the new hedge, io that it 
never falls, or leans either way. Next they drive in their dead 
hedge ſtakes where wanted, chuſing ſallows or willows, that Cu 
they may grow. The hedgers then plaſh down the remain. 
der of the live wood left ſtanding, they cut the flick twice, 


one ſtroke near the ground, and the other about 10 or 12 in- 
ches higher, and juſt deep enough to ſlit out a part of the wood 5 


between the two, leaving the ſtem ſupported by little more 
than the bark, or about a quarter of its firtt ze; it then ig 
laid along the top of the bank, and weaved among the bedge 
ſtakes. All are ferved thus; and, where they are not thick 
enough to finiſh the hedge, dead thorns are wove among i 8 
them; then the top of the hedge is eddered in the common 


manner. ] 

The fence thus made, conſiſts of a good ditch and a hedge, _ 
moſt parts of which are alive; that is, the ſtakes, and much ” 
of the wood that is weaved between them. The 1mportauce 4 
of having as much as poſlible of the hedge alive, cannot be too - 

ſtrongly impreſſed. This management enſures a laſting fence; g 

whereas the hedges that are all dead, preſently rot, and fall 2 
into the ditch. Thoſe farmers, who live in countries thi! AY 
know nothing of the plaſhing method, canaot give £09 much _ 
attention to teaching their men; the beſt way is, to ſend fe Ef 


Gs 
labourers from the plaſhing countries, who, ia one {eaioh 


wil 
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will eafily inſtruct his regular men in the buſineſs, which 
they may afterwards perform without difficulty. 


DRAINING. 


January is as propera ſeaſon for draining as any in the year, 
As to which ſee the particular directions concerning the dif. 
E {crent kinds of Drains given in our Firit Volume, Art. XXI. 
p- 156. | | | 


ARTICLE Xin. 


Curious obſervations on the Weather, and the uſe of the Baro- 
meter, when applied to improvements in Agricutture. 


[ From De Re Ruſtica.] 


THE many advantages ariſing to the induſtrious farmer 
from a fore-knowledge of the changes of the weather, 


and the example ſet us by the ancient writers on huſbandry, 
| are ſufficient enducements for endeavouring to draw the atten- 
| tention of huſbandmen to obſervations, which muſt be highly 
| vſeful to them. Oy. . 
It might have been expected, that as ſuch great improve- 
ments have been made in natural enquiries duriog the two 
aſt centuries, a more accurate account of weather might have 
been attained ; yet the earlieſt writers on huſhandry ſeem to 
dave eſtabliſhed more certain prognoſtics of the changes of 
the weather, peculiar to their climates, than any have done 
jor curs; though it may be preſumed, that the operations of 
Nature are ſet in a much clearer light to Us, by means of the 

many diſcoveries made by the moderns. 
| The ancients, obierying, that the weather of each ſeaſon ſet 
in nearly at a ſtated time, imputed the qualities of the wea- 
ther to the influence of tome ſtars which happened then to 
riſe 
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riſe or ſet. In after- times, monks and defigning prieſts, be. 


the pe influence of the ſtars, to the faint whoſe com- 
memoration happened near the ſame time. The moderng 


their influence on our atmoſphere of no effect, and having lit. 


ſervations of the ancients, without duely conſidering, that the 


deed acted more rationally than the monks, in not fixing the 


F --6@&-<7] 
ing willing to procure every merit to their ſaints, transferred 
being ſenſible that the inconceiveable diſtance of the fixed 
ſtars, and the ſmallneſs of our neareſt planets, muſt render 


tle faith in ſaints, have perhaps injudiciouſly, rejected the ob 


facts might have been diſcovered firſt ; and the ſtars and faing 
only called in, to account for theſe facts. The ancicnts in. 


changes to a day, but only to ſtated times of the ycar, as ap- 
pears from Columella and Pliny, 


As ſome of the planets, eſpecially Venus and Mars, are ob- ty 
ſerved to diſturb the motion of the moon, and as the mom ; 

acts ſo powerfully on the tides, it has been thought probable = 
by ſome moderns, that the moon and planets, together * 
with the ſun, might be the cauſes of the moſt conſiderable U 
changes in our atmoſphere, while others, with perhaps more bi a 
reaſon, ſeek for theſe cauſes in the earth itſelf. In all doubt: . 
ful matters, in which experiments or obſervations can be ca: FO 


led in to our aid, experiments or obſervations ſhould decide 
the queſtion. Accurate journals of the weather ſeem to be 


here the proper vouchers; but even theſe are at preſent WI 
rather in diſgrace with modern philoſophers, who, ſinding that turns 
they cannot trace out the cauſes of the changes in the height! degre 
the barometer, an inſtrument which they can have conſtaut Hin or 
under their eyes in their cloſets, thence too haſtily concludt, exnect 
that no uſeful inferences can be drawn from obfervations each 
the weather : however, Mr Claridge, who in the yeal 1744 days, | 
publiſhed The Shepherd of Banbury's Rules to Judge the TY 
Changes of the Weather, was of a very dilferent 0pin! ion, whed Mcays 


ae expreſies himſelf as follows: 
TIO © The 


* 3 


1 The geber whoſe ſole buſineſs it is to obſerve what has 


rec . reference to the flock under his care; who ſpends all his 


"- . days, and many of his nights, in the open air, and under 


el eular notice of the alterations of the weather: and when 
cer . he comes to take pleaſure in making ſuch obſervations, it is 
t- . amazing how great a progreſs he makes in them; and 
0d « to how great a certainty he arrives, by mere dint of compa- 
1 ring ſigns and events, and by correcting one remark by 
. another. Every thing, in time, becomes to him a fort of 
© weathergage. The ſun, the moon, the ſtars, the clouds, 
4 « the winds, the trees, the flowers, and almoſt all vegetables 


„and animals, with which he is acquainted, all theſe become, 


4 to ſuck a perſon, inſtruments of real knowledge M hat 


Mr Claridge ſays of the ſhepherd, may, with _ equal 
reaſon, be ſaid of the farmer. 


The flighteſt obſervation will convince every man, that 
each year, and thc various ſeaſons of the year, have a peculiar 


lity of the ſeaſons has a moſt {ſenſible effect on the producti- 
ſons of the earth, it is evident, that it muſt be of the greateſt 
advantage to ihe farmer to foreſce the changes that may be 
exp / cted; becauſe he can thereby regulate his labours accor- 
dingly. 
| When the character of the ſeaſon is once aſcertained, the re- 
turns of rain, or tau weather, may be judged of with ſome 
Cegree of certain! y im ſome years, and but ſcarcely g gueſſed 
in o ers, by means of the barometer ; tor in gcncral we may 
expect, that when the mercy ry 11(e8 hig a, a tew days of fair 
weather will follow. f the mer rcury tolls again in two orchres 
Ways, but fon riſes high, without much rain, we may expect 
lair wacher tor lever al d. ays; and in this caſe, the cleareſt 
Woch Gays are alter the aa begins to fall. In the ſame man- 
ner, it the ue cury talls very low, wich much rain; rifes ſoon, 
«The but tail; „San IN a a day ON. LV Co with lain; 4 continuance of 
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« the wide ſpread canopy of heaven; is obliged to take parti- 


character, as to rain, drought, heat, cold, &c. and as the qua- 
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ton of fair weather: but if the earth continue moi, and wi. 


and more regular during the intermediate months. Tho 


the ſun; but oblcrvation bas not yet aſcertained any thing 08 


1 


dad weather may be feared, If the ſecond fall does 1 E 
bring much rain, but the mercury riſes gradually pretty gh | 


tt prognoſticates ſettled good weather of ſome continuance 
When à heavy rain has fallen upon the mercury's fink; ing, and 
its continuing ſteadily low, the weather is ſometimes fair, mnt 
promiſes well; but no prudent farmer ſhouid out tO ſuch 
appearances. There is indeed a caution of this kind, which 
the pooreſt may profit by. When the mercury riſes high in 
the barometer, the air ſucks up all the moiſture on the ſurfar 
of theearth, even though the ſky be over-caft, and that is a fur 


ter ſtands in {hallow places, no truſt ſhould be put in the clerr 
eſt ſky, for it is in this caſe ES 
The character of the ſcaſons is s ſteady at the equinox, 


who favour the celeſtial influence on the aimoſplicre, think, 
that the changes of the weather are much regulated by tit 
moon's place in the zodiac, or by her fituxtion with regard t 


this head. 

Whatever the cauſes of the changes in the weather, o, 
what is nearly the ſame, in the motion of the quickſlvet i 
the barometer, may be, whether celeſtial or terreſtrial, the 
eſfects are generally felt over a conſiderable extent of cout 
try at the ſame time. Every one may be aſſured of this, if 


comparing accounts, kept at diſſant places, of the play of tt 
barometer. They will find, that the great falls or riſes hape 


nearly at the ſame time, in almoſt all the northern countries d 
Furope; I foy nearly, becauſe a difference will be obſer 
usually attending the direction of the wind, If theſe caulc 
were celeſtial, the eff: ts would be univerlally the ſame, el. 
cept where varied by the fituations with regard to ſcas, moun 
tains, &c. As this is not the caſe, the cauſes mult probabl 
be ſought for in the earth, Ibis opinion is favoured by the 


obſervations of miners, who have been generally! ſenſible d 
ſome 


E WI 


ne proznofticating circumſtances in mines, before any 
Whange of the weather appeared in the air. e 

Even the limited fore-knowledge, which is pointed out 
bove, would be of ſervice; for inſtance, in the month oy 
Auguſt, when it would be of conſiderable advantage to judge 
chen hay ſhould be cut, with a proſpect of fair weather 
lick Wo make it ; and at all ſeaſons of the year, in order to ger 
nad every thing neceilary for carrying into execution the 
orks uſual in every ſeaſon. . | 
Mr Du Hamel has very judicioufly added to his journals of 
he weather, an account of the ſtate of all the- vegetables or 
nimals uſeful in the farm; or, what is the ſame, of the effects 
{ the weather on them. 5 | 
The ancients have obſerved, that the early or "late arrival 
{ birds of paige indicate the nature of the approaching 
ſeaſon; whether it will be early or late, ſevere or mild. Lin- 
bus has, in the ſame manner, adviſed huſbandmen to mark 
be firſt Gens of a beginning vegetation of plants growing 
rild, and natives of the climate; for that ſuch, by their 
earl) -or late ſhooting, inform the attentive farmer ef the ap- 
zoach of ſpring. ie advites the husbandman to extend 
er u ſtiiele remarks to different plants, whoſe yegetaiion has been 
ther obſerved to coincide with the times of ſowing particular ſeeds, 
co. hefe are objects highly worthy of a place in ajournal of the 
5, if Weather ; as theſe facts will, from year to year, remain a regiſter 
F the of the ſtate of every article, which in any degree relate to rural 
pen eeconomy. I ſhall readily ſend you what obſervations occur to 
ries 0 {Wray {elf on theſe ſubjects, and ſhall be glad of thoſe of other ob- 
ervec, Eerrers, that every poſſible light may be caſt on theſe fubjeQs. 
cauls In the latter end of March, or gencrally inthe beginning of 
e, April, the barometer finks very low, with bad weather; after 
noun wbich, it ſeldom falls lower than 292 5”, till the latter end of 
obab  >eptem 3 or October, when the Mr falls again low, 
y the with ſtor ; ay winds, for then the winter conſlituticn of the aic 
ble  WiWkikes place; from October to April, the great falls of the ba- 
ſomt rometer 


3 


rometer are from 29® by to 280 5”; ſometimes lower: : wherey 
during the ſummer conſtitution of the air, the quickſilver {. 
dom falls lower than 295“. It therefore follows from hene, 
that a fall of one-tenth of an inch, during the ſummer, is 
as jure an indication of rain, as a fall of between two and 
three tenths is in the winter. 
Ir muſt be obſerved, that theſe heights of the baromen 
bold only in places nearly on a level with the fea ; for exper: 
men's have taught us, that for every eighty feet of nearly per 
pendicular height, the barometer is placed above the level d 
the fea, the quickſilver finks one tenth of an inch: now by a 
accurate compariſon between the motion of the barometer in 
inland and higher places, wich its motion in a place on a lend 
with the ſea, the heights of theſ- inland places may be prety 
near y alcertained 3 | ee obſervations muſt determine 1"; 
deinen of the quickſilver, which in each Place denote fit 
and foul weather. 

In all places nearly on a level wich the ſea, rain may be 
expected, when the quickſilver falls below thirty inches 
This points out one cauſe of the more frequent rams in 


lofty ſituations, than in Jow champaign countries. Thus dow 


ple the quantity of rain falls at Towaly-hall in Lancaſhire 
that does at London, 


Very heavy thunder-ſtorms bappen, without ſenbbly Ace: 


ting the barometer z and in this caſe, the ſtorm ſeldom reach. 
es far. When a thunder ſtorm is attended with 2 fall of the 
barometer, its efieQ is much wore extenſive. And here! 
mull mention an obſervation which 1 have often ſeen verifc%, 
viz. that when the quickſilver falls very low, the weatic! 
continuing mild and the wind moderate, a violent itorm hap⸗ 
pens at that time, 1a ſome diſtant place: this accounts for 1 
falſe prognoſtic, that the barometer has been often usjukil 
charged with. | 

One cannot ſorcſee what uſeſul diſcoveries may 0cc 


means of continued obſeryaticas and COMMUnIcations © 


ur bf 
L this 
kinds 


ki 
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kind. * The race is not always to the ſwiſt, nor the battle to 
« the ſtrong: even fo, uſeful hints may occur to the country- 
man, 3 in ; philoſophical principles. 


nl Bf, The Editors are greatly abliced to this gentleman for his cu - 
rious 4 ations, and could wiſh that ſome gentleman in the weſt, 
or ſouth-welt, and another in ſome part of the north of England, 
would make the like obſervations, and favour them with copies. 


If ſuch obſervations were begun, ſay, the brit of January next, 


per 
io and continued for ſome time, the Editors will readily lay them 
V an before the public; 28 they flatter themſelves, tha: many valuable. 
7 . . . . 


agriculture, 


„ n ier BY. 
Method to keep Corn fweet in Sacks, by Dr Stephen Hales: 


Gentleman's Magazine, Vol XV. 


Hume lately thought of a very cheap and eaſy way 
to preſerve corn Fg? in ſacks, as it will be of great 
benefit to many farmers and othgrs, and eſpecially to poor 
lealers, who want to keep for ſome time tmali quantities of 


— fo 


corn, but have no proper granary or repoſitory for that pur- 
poſe, I thought it my duty to inform the public of it. 
Provide a reed cane or other hollow ſtick, made fo by olew- 
ing together two ſticks grooved hollow: let it be about three 
ect nine inches long; and that it may be the eaſier thruſt 
down to the bottom of the corn in a ſack, its ſmalleſt end is 
to io ye made taper to a poiut, by a wooden plug that 435 fixed 
2 and ſtops the orifice. About 200 fmall holes, of an eight 
if an inch in diameter, are to be bored on all ſides of the ſtick, 
from its bottom to two feet ten inches of its length; but no 
nearer to the ſurface of the corn, leſt too great a proportion of 
the 
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1 
the air ſhould eſcape there. By wreathing a pack. thread in 
a ſpiral ſcrew like form round the ſtick, the boring of the holes 
may the better be regulated, ſo as to have them about half an 
inch diſtant towards the bottom, but gradually at wider dif. 
tances, ſo as to be an inch aſunder at the upper part, by which 
means the lower parts of the corn will have their due propor- 
tion of freſh air. To the top of the ſtick let there be fixed ; 
jeathern pipe ten inches long, which pipe is to be diſtended by 
two yards of {piral wire coyled up within it. At the upper 
end of the pipe is fixed a wooden faucet, into which the noſe 
of common houſhold bellows is to be put. 


8⁰ 


Common large kitchen bellows worked, convey about three 
pints of air at a ſtroke; but ſuppoſing it to be but a quart cf 
air, then at the rate of ſixty four ſtrokes in a minute, they 
will convey a quantity of air, equal to the capacity of a four 
buſhel ſack in two minutes, And ſince one ſeventh part of 
the fpacc that wheat takes up, is the quantity of meanders 
among the corn, which are full of air, a quantity of freſh air 
equal to it will be blownin among the corn with leſs than twen. Wi \ 
ty ſtrokes. So that if corn, when firſt put into ſacks, be thus 
aired every other or thiud day, for ten or fifteen minutes, its 
damp ſweat, which would hurt it, will in a few weeks be car- 
ried off toſuch a degree, that afterwards it will keep ſweet with 
very little airing. But if corn be got ſtale by ſtanding long in 

ſacks without airing, it would be tco much work to attempt 
to ſweeten it by this method ; it is therefore belt thus carly to 
Pong that ſtaleneſs. 

Where many ſacks of corn are thus to be preſerved ſweet, 
it may be well to have much larger bellows with wider noſes, 
for the wider the noſes, they will be worked both the cab! 
and the faſter. If the ſacks are placed ſo that cats can go be. 
tween them, it will prevent the mice cating them. 

By the fame means, many other kinds ot feeds, as well as 
gorn, may be kept ſweet, either in ſacks or ſmall binns : but 


then the air holes mult be made only nearer the bottom b 
1 OD the 


B 
the canes, becauſe it muſt all aſcend upwards, fince it cannor 
go through the ſides of the binn, as it will through ſacks 


n | But this method will not do for very large quantities of 
{ corn in granaries or in ſhips ; which muſt be kept ſweet and 
2 dry by means of large ventilators proportioned to the bulk of 
. WE thoſe quantities of corn. | 

a WW As it will be of great ſervice to farmers and moſt other 
b WY country people, it were to be wiſhed that they were readily 
er WE accommodated with theſe inftruments, which will be ſo cheap, 


ole end are fo eaſily handled. 


ree T 8 5 | 
of ABR TITLE XV. 
ney 5 8 5 8 
4 Of the culture of Hog peas in Hertfordſhire. 
{ers [From the MusauUM RUsricu u, Vol. I. J 
Alt | | | | : 
8 W are very fond, in the county I live in, of ſowing 
50 grey peas, not only by way of changing our Crops, 
but becauſe we imagine the culture they require is of great 
4 F icrvice to the land, by k-eping down the weeds, and bringing 
i ſbe foil to a fine tilth for future crops 

In our light lands we moſt of us prefer ſowing peas to 


| beans, as the latter naturally requie a Riiffer ſoil, and do not 
| give us ſuch large returns; neither is the haulm ſo good, as it 


t0 

1 will not ſerve for ſtover for our cattle in the winter, when we 
„ec, e moſt in want of it; but the peas ſtraw is excellent for this 
ofes, RB Purpoſe, being very now iſking and ſweet; and the caitle are 
aber BY tond of ir, as it agrees very well with them when given 
o be⸗ wich diſcretion: it is much beſt when mixed with ſtraw. 

All our cartle eat it almoſt wich greedineſs, horſes, cows, 
ell 3 and ſheep; but horſes that are often put into quick motion 
but ſhould not be fed with it: it agrees beſt with draught horſes. 


The grey pea, which we in general vow in our fields, makes 
excellent 


— 
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better than on any other food. 


is by much the ſafeſt way to have them firſt dried in a malt 


peas is, that they go much farther, and are cheaper {00d tha 
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excellent food for our hogs, which fatten on them ſooner aul 


We alſo give them inſtead of oats to our horſes; but in 
this matter we are very cautious, as it is neeeſſary they ſhould 
thoroughly dry before the horſes taſte them; and, indeed, i 


kiln, when they become excellent provender, and will main- 
tain the horſes under the hardeit labour; another very my kin 
ticular reaſon for our farmers giving their horſes lo many 4 


oats in general are: on this account molt of our Oats are {cnt ſafe 
to market. | 1 

On our chalky, ſandy, or light ads: we ſow our grey FI 
peas in the broad caſt, and plow them in, or elſe we ſore = 


them in under furrow. This method ſecures them a {uthcient roll 


covering, which they would not otherwiſe have if they were ſpro 
only harrowed in: but the crop would be ſubjeck to be rune! of a 
by on leaſt dry weather, which often happens after pea-ſced {Lig 


time | preſ 


15 theſ: light lands we love to ſow early, that the yours WW chil 
plart may have »!! poſſible benefit from the fpring rains wise 
which bring them forward, and make them pot better, by appe 
being at the bearing time better rooted. | 8 

We ſow our peas in this mann er on light lands with 2 Wan: 
ſingle plowing T. allowing viten five buſhels of feud tor an Wan 
acre, when it is ſou n ir; the broad-calt wa); but thiet buch and 
or at woſt three aud à half, are enough, il the feed is {prot he! 


ed in by a man's hand after the plow ; and this, indeed 1 clear 


* The better tilth land is in when peas are ſorn, the better 
will be the crop; they. chris e better, for tis reaſon, on land wi 
has borne firſt à crop of wheat, then another of Barley: all int 
plowings both ſorts of corn had, arc of bencfic to the peas. 


* 4 a ot 


* 57 \ be 
before to be in good wh aud well denke, or tlie crop wills 


indifferent. 


E 89 4 

oe beſt way of doing it, as it not only ſaves ſeed, which 1 is 

: fren a matter worth attention, but the crop comes up in re- 

5 ralar rows, and is eaſier weeded or hoed. | 

we generally ſow this ſeed in February, for the reaſons 

W. :ove-mentioned, contriving to have done before March; the 

: heavy ſtiff lands we always ſow laſt. 

| Peas are, in general, very tender ; but ſome of the hardy 

nds will be, to all appearance, dead two or three times in 

a ſpring, and yet recover and bear a good crop. | 

an Some ſow their grey peas in January 3 but this is not fo 

cat ate a method, as we have often hard froſts in that month ; 
whereas, after the firſt week i in February, the rolls are ſeldom 

res of long duration. 


About a week after my peas are ſown, I give my land a 
rolling, my light land 1 mean, to ſeitle the earth about the 


ſprouting pea; and, for this purpoſe, I generally make uſe 
of a tolerably heavy roller, for a light one does little ſervice. 
[Light foils are porous and hollow ; therefore they require 
preſſing, to lay their parts cloſer together, and keep our che 
| chilling froſts, winds, and cold rains, which would other. 
wiſe, and frequently do, deſtroy the - Infant plant betore it 
appears above ground *. 0 

dome farmers are great flovens in their pra- elde but I 
always allow my pcas one Or two boeings, according as the 
ſummer is wet or dry, and ſometimes a weeding beſides; 
and this method I find it of infinite advantage to practiſe, as 
the ſucceeding crop, be it what it may, is always remarkably 
(clear of weeds , none of thoſe pernicious vegetables having 
been ſuifered to perfect their EUs Whit the pea- crop Was 
on the ground. 


e e l. N11. Af = By 

all i * This practice of paſſing the roller oyer light, porous, and 
| bollow land, is to be commended, 

ouch T If peas are ſown thick, they naturally keep down the weed; 


will 8% * if ſown in rows with any kind of intervals, hoeing 1s necel- 
ay, 


E 


By theſe methods of practice I get very good crops of pe 


from my light chalky loams ; but | do not, in every reſpeg, ary 
manage in the fame manner on ſome ſtiff clapey and! 
have 4. | orc 

Gn this foil ſow my peas ſomewhat later, perhaps : its 
e and I allow the land two plowings before I foy ; 
my peas, that it may be looſened, and made as hollow x ful 
ng being by nature too compact and cloſe. 1 hen | foi 
iow peas in the broad-caſt w ay, and hairow them in; bu! the 


do not roll them, as it would be apt to knead the land, and lov 
form a cruſt on its iu: face, which would prevent the ten. 
der thoot of the pea {rom being able to make its way to 


the air. lan 
J alto allow leſs ſeed, at moſt three bülhels 6 often not much de 


above two, for an acre; and this heavy land does not require for 
fo much weeding or hoeing, as the weeds are not here dt 


ſuch ready and quick growth. 3 
I have, as weil as many farmers who live near me, vt! 
another method of ſowing theſe pess,, and that is, on land 
that is of a middle nature betwixt light and heavy, M Yon 
usual ms then is to ſow half my quantity of ſeed brot 
caſt, and plow it in; after which 1 fow the other half on the 
fame land and harrow it in with a long tined harrow, in th: 
fame manner I do on wy ſuf lands, 1 
Again, on ſowe ſtiff ſpewy land I i have, I fow my meas! i nl 
1 to keep them from too much moiſture: but when | 5 


ſow them this way, I am under a neceſſity of hooking inſtend = 
— . ; , 1 
of rowing my crop, which is an inconvenient and ſow me- 


| | IE, a mat 
thod; therefore, for the moſt part, I think, to be Sire b 0 
Theſe then in general are the methods we purſue in ti 
J 
country in tae culture of the grey pea z a corn wich we alt 
very fond of, and not without reaſon, as an intermedia 6 
crop. e it 1 
U 
land 
| * fy | 0 74541. COun 
+ Sow ing peas on ſtiff lands ſhould, if poſſible, be avoided, 
e 


heans are much the beſt for ſuch ſoils 


We often, indeed, ſuffer by this our fondneſs; for if a 
dry ſummer comes on, the crops of peas in a Whole. Litrier | 


E 


den 
ech 
d | 


are ſometimes deſtroyed in a trice by flugs, which are very 


greedy of this food, on account of the particu far Kasernen of 
its ſap. 


po 2 1 * | A 
fog We have no certain metnod of guarding againſt this dræad- 
z ful evil, any more than againſt the ravages of ga me and ficld- 
he fowls, ſuch as pigeone, &c. which deſtroy great quantit ies Of 


Dur! the feed immedi iately afcer ſowit ng: all we can do, is to al- 
200 
dea · 


7 10 


low ſuch a quantity of ſeed, as that, after all theſc loſſcs, 
there will ſtill be enough left to ſupply a full crop; and this, 
indeed, is the principal reaſon of allowing, for our light chalky 
lands, ſo large a quantity of ſeed as five buſhels, which would 
be at leaſt as much again as would be neceſſar y, was it not 
for the ravages above mentioned. 


auch 
qui 
re 0 
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ARTICLE” XV.. 


Soot 2 9 dreſſing for Mia Boas, An recegmumen. Ap A a 


"£ oF o 
at ve ww +» 4 


Manure for Ciover, 
[From the Mus UA Rusricuu, Vol. J.) 


NV ANY farmers, in ſome counties, are at a great 10% +5 


Ire: 
RE + finda proper dreſſing for their meadows : to fuch 1 won! 
We recommend the uſe of coi-foot, than which nothing can 78 
gen more profitable and advantagecus; its effects will be very 
me vitible for uowards of three vears, during which time no other 
0. manure need be laid on the land. 


Coal -loo: * is of a very warm refreſhing nature; it eberiſpes 


* 


cs 


„ 


* _ . * . 
Soot! 18 an 13 dreſſgg ror green wheat. in February: 


it ſhould be ſown by hand, in quantity ſuficient ro blacksn the 


cken 1 ke 


land. This is frequntiy practiſed in Leiceſterſhire, and my nv other 


co 
unties. It is of a warm nature, therefore it does mot; good on 


cold, moiſt, 45 7 {uils, 
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and gives ade to the graſs; it kills the noxious iy 
ſects that infeſt the crop, and protects it from the eſe; 
froſts, ſnows, and chilling rains; and, what is ſtill of greats 


confequence, it will kill the moſs that ſo often abounds in u 


meaxdows . 


I muſt not, however, fail noticing, that ſoot will not bark 


theſe good effects if the meadow land ſhould be fo damp x 
to require draining ; in this caſe cut? muſt be made acrc 
it, in proper directions, previous to the laying on the cal 
cot, which would otherwiſe be of little ſervice. 

All rank weeds ſhould be carefully grubbed up froms 
wong the graſs, and that before they have perfected ther 
ſceds on which precaution, in punt of time, the wal 
would be to do over again. 

The general quantity I lay on an acre of meadow landi 
twenty five looſe buſhels ; more I find to be rather prejudicu, 

and leſs does not anſwer all the purpoles we are 0 exp 
from this excellent manure. 

The beſt time for applying this a I take to be the 
beginning of the ſpring : avout February is the time J gene 
ral tay it on *; the gentle rains which then, for the mot 
port, en'ue, walh it in to the land, and the following cropii 
greatly benefited by it. This is very ſoon viſible from 1 
fie dep verdure which the graſs aff mes. 

S-1me of my meadow Jand is particularly ſubject to be d. 
maged by froſts, ſhows, dec. On this | generally lay the prope! 

quanil 


+ The winter is the proper ſcaſon fo ſowing ſoot on meado# 
ground, 


* We have already mentioned we think it beſt done in winte 
and that foi this reatct, viz. that the firit rains after the frol 
breaks will Wailt it in to * land, and warm aud cheriſh the roch 
of the graſs; Wheteas when it is laid on in the ſpring, it a) bf 
its great heat affe& the blade and heart of the graſs, and for « time 
at leaft, ſtop the progrels of its yegetation. | 


tal 


* 
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1 : quantity of ſoot in the beginning of November; and ſome: 

mes, if the winter is likely to be ſevere, 1 venture to allow 

era Ichirty buſhels to an acre, which in other caſes 1 never do. 

1 fo 7 [ have, by experience, found coal-aſhes and ſoot a moſt ex. 
Lellent manure for clover, as it ſecures this crop trom drought, 

hare 


and brings it greatly forward. 5 
1 generally ſow on my ſecond year's crop of clover as much 
acroi 10 ſoot as will cover the land very thinly over, which is about 


ca fifteen buſhels; and this 1 do in the month of February, ſoon 
| after which the ſpring rains wath it in to the ground, and tbe 

om plant thrives amazingly. 2 "7 1 

ther The ſame may be ſaid of coal-aſhes, which I lay on thicker, 


wou to the quantity of, at leaſt, forty buſhels on an acre ; from 
which I find a great advantage. 


The farmer who attempts to ſow ſoot over his clover, muſt 


and! 
gicul take care to do it very thin and regular; tor if it falls in lumps, | 
exped it is ten to one but it gives the hay, made that ſummer, a bit- 


| ter, diſagreeable taſte, very unpalatable to the cattle which eat 


be the it. | | 
gene: I have often found it uſeful, on my ſtiffer loam, to ſow with 
> molt WW the ſoot an equal quantity of fand, which helps to tpread it 


crop is regularly; and on light land I often mix it with an equal 
m the {WW quantity of flaked lime, both which have a very good effect. 
Having myſelf found great benefit by uſing this coal-ſoot 
be dh. / Jam willing my brother farmers ſhould know it, that they 
proper WW may have it at their option to adopt the practice if they ap. 
uantin prove of it. 


It will be very well worth their while, provided they can 
| have it at a reaſonable rate, which they may, above twenty 
miles from London, by land-carriage, and wherever there is 


communication by water, though at almoſt ever ſo great a 
he trol Wi distance. | 


neadol 


wine), 


16 root | hs : ; 
. Other great towns alſo, where ſea or pit coal is burnt, may 

4 , - 1 

2 upply the farmers with it ; but the misfortune is, that where 

T a um i 


it is in the greateſt plenty, they leaſt know the uſe of it. 
| Great 


11 

Great care, however, Mould be taken to get it genuine an 
good, the merchant chimney ſweeper frequently, to encrex 
the bulk, mixing fine ſifted coal-athes with it; this is a pre 
fraud, but may eaſily enough, with proper care and circum. 
ſpection, be diſcovered ; for the aſhes make the ſoot gritty 
and encieaſe its weight in a very ſenſible degree. 

Before I conclude this letter, I muſt give my brother fu. 
mers a caution 3; which is, that they never lay the foot a 
land in windy weather, as not only great part of it will he 
loſt and waſted, but the remainder will be ſo uncqually dil. 
poſed as to do rather more hatm than good. 

Should any thing elſe occur to my recollection, which may 
be of lervice to the lovers of agriculture, and proper to be in. 
ſerted in your collection, I ſhall not fail communicariag tt 
to you, being firmly of 3 that 1 ſhall thereby merit tome: 
thing of my country; and, indees, I ſincerely wiſh this am: 
motive would pro pt every one, capable of doing it with pro 
priety, to write you the reſu]t of their experience, in the leb 
jects of which your work is to conſit. 


ARTICLE XVII 


Method of burning Clay, and the benefit cf it as a Manu. 


From the Mus x UM Künne Vol. I.) 


8 you ſeem defirous of having an account of whatever 
FL may be adyantageuus to the public, 1 have trafinit 
ted you one of a manure, which I found very bens ficial; 
which you may either publish, or not, as you think proper. 

Jobſerved our lands, (for I then lived in a wet clay cout- 
try) after having borne three crops of corn, which is be 
common method of huſbandry in thoſe parts, produc? >> geod 
quantities of graſs for two or three years; after wich 1 

| ground 


8 Þ 


cond began to adden, and then the produce diminiſhed, and 
uſhes grew in abundance. 


* This led me to think, that whatever would contribute to 
n- Nxeep the particles diſunited would be of great ſervice; and, 
ity 


3 under! imagined, that clay or foil burnt would never re- 
SW: nite; which proved a fact: moreover, that the ſalt it gained 


ad | by paſſing through the fire would enrich the land, which ap- 
00 peared from its produce when denſhired “; though I never 
| bs approved of that huſbandry, as che ſoil was thereby diminithed, 

i Wi vic: is already too thin in that country. This determined 

m2 to attempt burning clay, which I did in the manner fol- 
I lowing. | e 

in. cauſed a labourer to dig as much clay as made a number 
81 of walls of nine inches high, and of the fame thickneſs, and 

me. tre ſame diſtance from each other, in a parallel direction, as 
ow 4 old make about a ſquare of three yards: theſes vacancies, 

* being like tunnels of brick-kilns, I filled with bruth wood, 

ds BY on that threw ſome cinders, or ſmall coal, of which I had 
ufcient quantities, then living nigh ſome coalleries; after 
ch covered the whole ſquare with clay about three in- 

ches thick, leaving. the ends of the tunnels open, which I 

then lichted on the windward fide: as ſoon as the fire ha 

got ſuſſicient head, I ſtopt the mouths of them; and when I 

mire Nberceived the covering was almoſt burnt through, I had a 
{mail ſprinkling of cinders, or ſmall coal, thrown on the heap, 

and then another covering of clay of the ſame thickneſs ; ; and 

ver zus I went on till my fire was ſeven or eight feet high. 

zit 2s hen I found my fire was very well kindled, which was 
icial; {Wheommonly about the time I put my ſecond coat on, I uſed 

x, Wo large the baſe of the fire, by continuing the tunnels, and 


adding new ones to the ſides, {which were filled and co- 
vered 


*. Denſuiring, or burnbaiting, can very ſeldom be practiſed 
4a inzuring land, unleſs the foil happens to be very deep, ſe 
tt may be renewed by deep plowing. 


1 


vered as the others, and then lighted) till I made my fire 
about ſeven yards ſquare; for I ſoon found it neyer 
well in the middle, if it was fo large at firſt. 

Care ſhould be taken the labourer does not put on ty 
thick a coat at once, as it will be apt to ſmother the fit: 
beſides, by confining the heat in too much, the clay was ay 
to run and vitrefy, which was then of little uſe. 

As ſoon as the heap was ſufficiently cool (for the ſooner i 
is laid on the land the better) I put about ten large cart. load 
on a ſtatute acre, and found it an admirable manure for eithe 

meadow, paſture, or corn: for the. latter it will not laſt mor 
than three crops, though longer for the two former; and with 
-this I have made prodigious improvements; but I don't be. 
lieve it will anſwer for a ſandy foil, as it will render it {lil 
lighter ®. - . 1 85 = 1 

This manure I burnt all times of the year, though flower 

in the winter. than ſummer, but always faſteſt in windy wer 


ther +. 


burnt 


This, I fancy, may be burnt with bruſh-wood, or furze only, 
which I appzehend may anſwer better between the coats than 
coal, as It will keep the clay more open. 


ART. 


-T.It is very certain, that burnt clay, uſed as 2 manure, make 
land lighter, by diſuniting the particles, before poſſibly too com- 
pact; it therefore ſtands to reaſon, that it is not ſo proper for 
light porous ſoils : this manure alſo warms and invigorates land, 
raiſing in it a flight fermentation, thereby diſpoſing it to part witl 

its vegetative virtues. 5 | | 
+ There cannot be a better or more ſimple method of burning 


clay than that uſed by our correſpondent ; as ſuch we therefor 
recommend it to our readers, | | 


1 


ARTICLE Wem. 


Of the cheapeſt way of manuring "Lands 
. From Youxc's Rural Occonomy } 


j { bs E RE are fo very ſew farms ſituated on ſoils that are 


rich enough to need no manuring, that the enquiry 


what manure is cheapeſt, is certainly one of conſequence. It 
may be laid down almoſt as a maxim, that there is no farm— 
ing without manure, and that in plenty too; for the diffe- 


be- rence is fo very great between the crops from land that is in 
- (til A good heart, and thoſe from a poor exhauſted ſbil, that the 
WH compariſon is almoſt beyond calculation. It ſhould never 
wer be forgo'ten, that the expence of cultivation is the ame upon 
er. the latter as the former. _ Plowing, h.rrowing, feed, fow'ngy 
| rolling, water-furrowing, reaping, harvelting, and carts, 

nly, when theſe are the fame upon a field thu yields twy,guoriers 


per acre, as upon another that yields five; what proc gi Hus 
| ſuperior profit mult ariſe from one, over what id rec d from 
the other. g 

But the neceſſity of thorough manuring may in part, be 
gathered from the practice of all good hiſbandmen, irom the 
earlieſt account of time. Now, common farirers are in no 


als circumſtance apt to be ſpirited, untefs the profit has nothing 
com. equivocal in it; and we find them, throughout the King- 
r fer dom, very anxious in procuring manure: however faulty 
land, and ſhort-fighted they may he in ſome reſpe&t- concerning 
with ts management, one cannot oje ct co them a falſe idea of its | 


eden; but a too great eagernets to gain the beacki: of 
it in a number ef ſucceſſive crops. Ihe grand diſpute, in this 
matter, is the method of procuring manure, the variations of 
which are extremely great; different alm ſt in every ſituation, 
The preſent point is not therefore to treat of every practice, 

„„ N | which 
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which would require a volume, but to ketch them in gener], 
with a few remarks on the means of ſupplying the cal 
articles, where they are not to be had. 

Marle may be called the prince of manures; both fo th 
degree of fertility which it occaſions, the time it laſts, and th 
lowneſs of the expence. In thoſe countries where it is mi 
prohtably uſed, a manuring with marle that laſts good tweny 
years, coſts from fiſty ſhillings to four pounds four ſhilling 
which 1s ſurpriſingly cheap. Suppoſing the price four pound, 
it is juſt four ſhillings per acre per annum; which may h 
called one plowing a year. Now, let the writers on th 
ney Huſbandry conſider this ſtate of the caſe, and refled, 
whether their ſvſtem of manuring be reafonable or na 
Monſieur Duhamel, or Monſieur du Chatcauvieux, I forge 
which, adviſes the countryman, when he is about to mane 
his land, to calculate the expence of it, and lay out the ſun 
in tillage ; afluring him that the latter will pay him mi 
better than the former. Praiſing one part of good huſbandry 
in excluſion of another, is the abſurdity of thoſe only who 


give in to the hypothetical rage of ſyſtem, which is alone 
ivflicient to darken and perplex the cleareſt minds. Tillege 


and manure are both abſolutely neceſſary; and that, perhaps, 
in proportion to each other; for manure, from its vegetati 
power, makes the ſceds of weeds to ſprout fo quickly, that 
unleſs excellent tillage be given, the ſoil can never be clean. 
But to think, that one or two plowings annually can poſſibly 
cqual the benefit of marle, is an evident abſurdity. 

Clay is, I appichind, in no reſpect equal to marle, except 
the duration of the benefit received from it: the degree 0 
ſertility it confers, is no* comparable to that of marle; but 1 
very good clay may certainly equal, and has been found i 
exceed an indifſcrent marle ; the expence is the ſame. 

Chalk is uted in many parts of England with a ſacceis equi 
to that of any marle under the ſun; but it is very obſer alt 


that wherevel this manure is 10 very excellent, it is univert 
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y the fat, ſoft, ſoapy kind: quere, therefore, whether that 
rt and marle be not the ſame thing under different names? 
WT he expence of this manure varies like that of marle It laſts 


| as long. 


Lime, I apprehend, is the moſt common and 9 ma- 
nure of any that is uſed in England. It is ſo much valued in 
many parts of the kingdom, that the farmers think no manage- 


went will do without it: But it is very obſervable, that we 
expetimentally know little of its real utility. The fex trials 


that have been publiſhed on it, prove rather againſt it. It is 
ſaid to be much of that nature which is requiſite for aſſiſting 


the earth in yielding its fertility, but gives no increaſe. 


Rowever, but little is well known concerning it: upon 
ſome ſoils there can be no doubt of its being exceedingly be- 
neficial, particulary the black moory, peat earths, and bogg 
lands; and this ſeems to prove the juſtaeſs of the above men- 


| tioned obſervation, for theſe ſoils certainly abound much in 


vegetative virtue, but are greatly in want of being enabled to 


| exert it. The expence of liming, in various parts, is ſo ex- 


tremely different, that it is impoſiivle even to {ketch any 
thing like a medium. It riſes from ten ſhillings to ten 
pounds. Lime no where laſts long; two or three years, and, 
in many places, only one, are the common duration of the 
benefit. 


Bungs of all kinds are much affected, and with ; great rea- 


| fon, by the farmers. The general method is to fodder the 


ſtraw of the crop in a yard adjoining the barns, where all ſoits 
are collected together, forming a_ compoſt, the chief part of 


| which is rotten ſtraw : the benefit every one finds from it is 
very great; but in the quantities commonly uled, viz from 


ten to thirty loads, the fertility it - .cofions does not alt long; 
itis a common notion that land ſhuuld be manured with ir 
every three years; in ſome places four. 1 he expence is 
Uificult to calculate, as it coſts the farmer nothing but car- 
lige, and peruaps turning over, 


In 


E 10% 
In the Aich beben of many cities and towns, farmeg 
buy all torts ot [tuff they can get; 5 but this is by no mem 
Jo general as i: ought. | 
it 1s not my preſent buſineſs to give a complete catalogue 
of manures, | would only ik-rch a few of the principal by 
way ot a guide to direct in the confideration of ſome that! 
{hall propolt. i ther: tore Pals over, without mention, a num 
ber that are not material in that light. 


There are many lituations that either cannot command 
marle, chaik, clay, lime; Ot they are upon tuch 101 as they 
do not ag with; 3 in ſuch placcs, Wc geucrally. ſe the tar: 
mers confine themfelves to their yard dung, or to che folding 
their ſheep, if it is the cuſtom of the country : unleis they ar 
near a town that affords much manure, and it Is common to 
purchaſe it. | 

ouch a Ste is unſavourable to huſbandry, and a good 
farmer ought to contrive ſome method or other for remedying 
The grand one which I ſhall in this caſe re 
commend, is the keeping a great ſtock of cattle, aud the pur: 
cheſirg es much ſtraw and ſtubble as poſſivle : And this mes 
thod of raiſins manure is, Lam confident, the cheapeſt tha 


ſoch an evil. 


cov in many places be pi act ſed. 
cor tr-rv. in fo much that not ung is more com non (and in. 
deed the more forourable to ſuch cultivaiors as have the (pint 
to act uiticrcutly) than to ec the farmers ſelling their {tran 
to WRUTVEE win buy it. This certainly ſhews a very fale 
notion, but 1 co noi think it proves 2gainſt the propoſition; 
Þ 11 35:0 be obterveo, chat few farmicrs ktep half be caitle 
they ought, and conſequently many of them cannot conven 
tuen NW 110 4anure with any profit, conſequently they ate 
obliged to til it; and this is to often the cate, that | doubt 
not but the practice is oſten thought the retult of choice, when 
it is the mere effect of neceſſity. This is one of the many 
ble few eficEt> of their overſtocking the mſelves with land; un · 


till thev cannot afford tv buy cattle, even to covert their o- 
0 ſtraw 


Bu: the genera! idea is very 
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ſtraw into Manure. There cannot be a more fatal error, or 
one that is more likely to end in a farmer's ruin. It is 
much like letting their flocks of ſheep out for their neigh- 
ours to fold at ſo much per week, which is practiſed in ſome 
places, and I doubt not but in others they ſell their yard 


dung. 
A quantity of ſtraw turns with a good many cattle to much 


more dung than many would at firſt imagine. I have found 
by experiment, that twenty-ſeven head of cattle will convert 
buy five loads of ſtraw and hawlm (beſides what they eat of 
it) into about three hundred loads of dung. 

Hawlm, or wheat ſtubble, ſold for ſix ſhillings or "I 
hitings a load, and ſtraw, at an average of all forts and ſca- 
ſons, at about twelve {hillings. Each of the above fixty-five 
loads made about three and one half of dung. Horles well 
litered yield from twelve to ſeventeen loads of dung per 
"s horſe, Five loads of ſtraw, and four of ſtubble, were con- 
rertea by eighty eight fat hogs into ninety loads of v very rot- 


E ten dung. 
: But they had not Jitter enough ; they would have made 
nat 
twelve or fifteen loads into manure. As it was, the ſtraw 
ery . | 
= made ten loads for one. I have ſound in theſe, and other 
D proportions,” that the manure is excellent; but that from 
irit 
the hogs much the beſt. 
a 
1 Let us now calculate the expence of manuring in this man- 
ner. We muſt calculate, that the cattle in the yard eat none 
1 of the ſtraw, becauſe what they eat ſhould be carried to the ac- 
[ti : . . | 2 
unt of their nouriſhment, and not that of manure: this 
rt „ | 
matter WII be ſtated plainly, if we calculate the dung as fve 
alt 3 | 
to one. The loads of dung, cart loads of forty buſhels, and 
ant i thoſe of & 
*. ole ot ſtraw, large waggon loads: 
tle = 8 
. ; One hundred loads of ſtraw will make five hundred of 
ſ dung: the expences will be as follows. | : 
un. | 
100 
WII 


E 10 J 


| l. 4. 
100 loads of ftraw, at 12 6. 5 - 60-0 . 


Carting 250 loads of ant or mole hills, turf, 
virgin-earth, “ &c. &c. into farm-yard, at 
3 d. a load digging, or five ſhillings a ſcore, 
and 74. a ſcore or day for the team, 12 5. a 


ſcore - - - - 7 10 0 
Mixing 250 loads of earth with 500 of dung: 
THF.» - 8 - "+. 2" © 
Re. carting the compoſt on to the land, and 
ſpreading it, at 35. a ſcore or day, and 75. the 
team, 5 k . ES Yo 
120 3 0 


— mad 


This is about 2 5. 4 d. per load, ſpread on the land: but i 
it obſervable, I have charged the teams at 1 s. per horſe, carts 
and man, which is what they may be hvred for in moſt coun- 
tries: and much beyond what they coſt the farmers. 

Tris circumſtance will near, if not quite, reduce it to 2 5, 
per load; aui whether it is called 2 5. 25 2d. or 2 4. 4d. is n0 
' great matter, for all are lurpriſingly cheap. 'I'wenty loads per 
acre of this compoſt come but to L. 2, and the benefit may 
certainly be calculated at four years duration in great heart 
I ſhould chooſe to renew at the end of four years; but the 
land would, beyond a doubt, be perpetuaily on the increaſe of 
fertility. The expence is therefore ten ſtuiungs per acre Ls 


annum. 

Marle was found to be 4 5. per acre for 20 years duration 
At firſt ſight this may appear to be vaſtly cheaper than the 
dung; but nothing is more true than the contrary, For thre 
years aſter marling, the benefit is not ſo conſiderable ns when 


thc macle is become well mixed with the ſoil. Ihe f. ſt year i 
N . 


y Chalk is excellent for this uſe; and marle better ſtill. 
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15 nothing; the ſecond it begins to come in to play; the third 


z benefit is found from it, though not equal to the fourth, fifth, 
Kc. and the five laſt years of the twenty the effect is nearly 
| worn out. The ſoil may always be the better for it, but no- 
| thing comparable the. laſt five years to the preceeding, It 

| holds, therefore, in great vigour twelve years. This eircum- 
| ſtance adds not a little to the 4 s. per acre. But farther : 


It is to be much queſtioned, whether marle, in its beſt ſtate, 
any where yeilds an increaſe of product equal to that which 
ſuch a manuring of dung, as 1 have mentioned, will occaſion. 
There are ſoils wherein it would undoubtedly beat the dung, 
if the latter was tried on the ſame; for inſtance, light ſands, 
But that compariſon would be uſeleſs; the dung is propoſed 


as a fuccedaneum to thoſe manures which cannot be had in 


any plenty: that is, for the uſe of farmers who have neither 
marle, chalk, or lime, viz, thoſe in general who Occupy 
en oo 

Upon ſuch ſoils five manurings of my dung compoſt, 
each 20 loads, or 100 in the 20 years, will, I am confident, 


| infinitely exceed the marle on any ſoil whatever. With pro- 


per management, of not croſ>-cropping, ſuch a manuring will 
make a loam yield, upon an averaye of the 20 years, from five 
to lx quarteis per acre of all forts of corn: which marle will 


never near equal in the beſt 10 years of its 20. Land ſo 


manured with dung wants no other manuring; but the fineſt 
marled lands require every now and then a manuring or dung, 
aihes, oil-cake, &c. &c. which, if it was added to the firtt 
expence, would raiſe it much; but the benefit is calculated 
on the luppoſition: indeed I know of no country where the 


| farmers trutt foley to their marle. The iheep- fold is another 


ip ſtance of advantage they have, which the dunged ſoil is not 


ſuppoſed to enjoy, becauſe upon ſuch ſoils the rarms are, in 
general, too {mall ſor a fold. 


It is from theſe conſiderations, or rather facts, that I ven- 
Ur 0 
e to Pronounce the method here propoſed to be cheaper 


than 


E „ 1 


than even marle, which has always been reckoned the cheap, 


eſt of all manures. But there remains another way to calcy. 


late it: 1 before ſuppoſed ſtraw to be bought; but ſtubble j 
much cheaper, and to be had, in molt places, in much rex: 
er quantities. 


„„ 

' 100 loads of ſtubble, at 75. 2 J5 0 0 
Carting as before „ 7140 

Mixing ditto = . . 23.48 
Ae · carting ditto . - 15 15 
£64 7 6 


This does not amount to 13. 9d. a load, notwithſtanding 
the teams are charged at a hiring price. A farmer, I an 
confident, would manage to reduce this to! 5. 6 d. Butwhe- 


ther he did or not, it is plain the expence of the manuring b 


vaſtly reduced from the prececding culculation; and cone. 
quently, the remarks made on that, are much ſtronger with 


reſpect to this caſe. 


I ſhall, in the next place, calculate the expence when the 
manure is made by fatting of hogs. 5 


I. 4. 4 

100 loads of ſtubble, as before 0 W 
Carting 500 loads of earth to the hog-yard, as be- 

fore — - - „ — 

Mixing 1500 loads, at 1d, - - 0-5. 
Re-carting the compoſt on to the land, &c. as be- 

fore „„ . — 37 

{ 93 15 © 

— 

Th 


5 
This is exactly 15. 3 d. per load, and the teams charged at the 
hiring price, as before. It is needleſs to remark, that the ex- 
pence would, in practice, be much reduced. Twenty loads 
per acre of this excellent compoſt would coſt no more than 


255. I may fairly venture to pronounce it the cheapett of all 
methods of manuring land. 


Ilt is to be remarked, that where young ling, fern, brakes, 
0 c. Kc. are to be procured in large quantities, they may be 
0 in part ſubſtituted in the room of ſtubble ; but the latter 
6 deſerves more account for its general plenty; and particularly 
0 25 the method of converting it to any ule is unknown, 1 ap- 
I prebend, in three fourths of the kingdom; in which parts th 
farmers would molt readily fell it by the acre extremely 
cheap, an opportunity almoſt invaiuabie to thoſe who have 
ding che ſenſe and penetra:ion to purchale all they can, and is, 
an beyond a doubt, the quickett, and cacapelt, and beſt method 
vhc- of improving poor ſolis, and carrying good ones iv tac bigh- 
ig is {Welt point of tertility. 

aſe Put for executing plans of this ſort, great ſtocks of catt! 
with e requiſite 3 hence the truth of the remark I have io Py 


made, that without plenty of caitie there can be no good 

the Þuſb.ndiry. It a man comes to a farm much worn out aud 
damaged by bad ir anagement, he ought certainiy to convert 

; the chief of it to producing cabbages, trunips, carrots, pota- 
Les, &c Kc. and as faſt as he got any part of it by their means 


o 0B into good heart, to lay down large quantities with artificial 

. grelles; by which mcans he will be able to keep great ſtocks 
: . ot caitle; aud this again will enable him profitably to pur- 
5 cle ſtraw and ſtubble of his ne ighbours; a train of manage» 
0 ment that will inevitably bring ali his farm imo moſt excel- 


bad order and fertility ; and when ever he thinks proper to 

6.4 ow corn, enſure him from cnc acre, as much as his predecef. 

— ors gained trom ten 

Thi Ak bringing manures from neighbouring citics and towns, 
*an excellent cuſtom ; but, in reſpect of cheapneſs, is not to 
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be named with that I have juſt ſketched. Two hulings and we 
fixp-nce a cart load, or five l a waggon load, are com. ko 
mon prices of dung, &c. &&. And for Not; aſhes, malt. dul, ter 
wooien-rages, bones, &c. the price is exceedingly high ; z it fre 
true, the quantity of the latter ſpread on an acre is {mall tri 
but yet all of them are well known to be dear manures, and, on 
at one mention, plainly more expenſive than thoſe which I hae 7 
ſketched. Hog dung, clear of all mixture, may be nad far 5 
1 5. 6d a load, by buying ſtubble, and as good as for 2 5.60 OY 
bourht in a town, befides all the expences of carriage. $2 
From the confiderations, therefore, which have occured the 
to me, as well as from my own practice, I have the preatel 5 
reaſon to belicve, that buying ſtraw or ſtubble to litter great 4 
ſtocks of. cattle, much the cheapeſt and moſt effectual way d 
nanuring land. | 7 | 
AR TI G IL. E XIX. | 
Impr 
On the Utility of a general Survey of the preſent fats of * 
Apriculture iu every County in this K:ngdom, %a 
The Editors of this work entertained very ſanguine hopes, thi [1] 
what was ſaid in their Introduction concerning the advantagest bliſh 
be rea, d from a comparative iew of the ſtate of agricuitare u theen 
the different counties of Scotland, [Vol I. Introd p 6. & 25.) Hor lib 
would hare created a more general correſpondence from i: point 
perſons of that prof. ſhi n in the different corners of the count fate 
Some of their friends, convinced vt that utilitv, have taken tt Th 
hint, __ have communicated {ereril very valuable picces Te, 
ſpecting the management in their ae hbournyot; for wißeug coun! 
return their hearty ard fincere thanks, and «ili ever, de over 
of {ſuch correzpoadents, When they fſhal; be pleatec te bog tion 
them in that way. The exe of that cfreigsdenct as 3 "Me 
however been ſo gencrai, as, fem tue giour dur altages 
| | | would * 
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would reſult from it, might have been expected. We are happy 
however to think, that this has proceeded more from the inat- 
tention of thoſe who ſhould communicate that knowledge, than 

from any belief or conviction, that what we requeſted would con- 
tribute nothing to the general good. But that we may not be par- 
tial to ourſelves, or our own conceits, we beg leave to lay beſore 
our readers the following eſſay, which ſtrongly enforces what 
we have advanced on this head. The inftances of miſtaken ma- 
nagement in the agriculture in England, from Mr Young's Tour, 
may convince the farmers of this country, that however much 
they may be ſatisfied with their own management and ceconomy, 
or that of their neighbourhood ; yet, were the different practi- 
ces in different corners to be faithſally laid before them, few 
but would find ſomething to amerd or alter. 7 


From De Re Ruſtica.) 


HE Six Weeks Tour through the ſouthern counties of 
England and Wales, is one of the molt uſeſul pieces for 
improving and, promoting agriculture that J have ever met 
with. It is written by the author of the Farmer's Letters. 
Who he is, is quite immaterial, ſince it is certain he is a man 
ot letters and much re ading. 


know not any thing that would contribute more to eſta- 
b 0 . e | 5 a ; . : 
bliſh in this country a found ſyſtem of agricul.ure, and raiſe 
the nation to the higheſt pitch of glory, than two or three men 


— 


1. . 1 a "CE. 
of lideral education and knowledge of huſbandry being ap- 


pointed, at the public expence, to take a lurvey of the preſent 


ſta C 5 Fo a * * 5 » 
Pe ok agriculture in every county in this kingdom. 


They ſhould examine into, and lay before the public, an 


count of the nature of the ſoil in the different paits of each 


county; taxe drawings of the ſeveral implements now 14 ute 
wer the kingdom, both the old and thoſe of modern :nven- 
tion; particularly deſcribe the uſe of cach, point out their ad- 
"antages and deſefts, and of thole in particular that are utcd 


In 


* 


K 


in draught; they ſhould add, what number of horſes or on. F 
are employed for the purpoſe, and what number appear to my 
neceſſary, They ſhould alſo give an account of the eye] 7h 
forts of grain and plants now cultivated in each county, with look 
the method and courſe in which they are cultivated, remit the 
ing what particular grain and plant each county ſ-ems mit 327! 
adapted to; they ſhould likewiſe enquire into the benutz H 
waſtes, commons, and common fields ; alſo into the woods, plen 
and what ſtate they are in as to timber. And in regard to the iſ conc 
heathe, waſtes, and eommons, they ſhould give an account d fa 
what each is particularly adapted to, under a ſtate of improxe- Wii * {i 
ment, with the quantity of acres each contains. * pr 
They ſhould alſo examine into the preſent ſtate of the road, i © P! 
both public and pariſh, point out what new roads, and d“ ta 
improvements and amendments are neceſſary. They ſhould ” * 
likewiſe particularly examine into the improvements now go 7 
ing forward, under the late acts for the ſeveral incloſures, with. dom 
in the laſt ten or fifteeen years, giving an account of the me: * 
thods purſued in each county, the expence and manner C: ® . 
laying out the land and incloſing it, with the ſucceſs that he 15 
| hitherto attended, or ſeems likely to attend ſuch improve nens It 
and the particular local conſequences of theſe ſeveral acts l : 61 
incloſing. 0 5 8 
A work of this kind would be attended with no great dit and, 
ficulty, nor would it require any great, length of time: One land 
two years would compleat it, and perhaps nothing would col. of th 
tribute more to immortalize the reign of GEORGE the Thi H 
than his patronizing this great and valuable undertaking. lubje 
an e 


If we could once fee a well adapted, ſound ſyſtem of hut 
bandry praCtiſed through this kingdom, not only in the pt of h 


ſent cultivated, but alſo now uncultivated lands; we need u des 
longer ſtand in fear of any of our neighbours : on the contra Be: 
we ſhould certainly become the greateſt people in Europe, a . ; 
the granary to all, gr 


Frans 


N 


France had once 2 miniſter who would Hon have . 


my flying thoughts. I would e had ſuch an one at this time! 
That great man turned his chief attention to agriculture: he 


looked upon it, to the nation, as the foundation of its power; 
me ſupport of! its grandeur, and the true ſource of the people's 
happineſs. | | 

He ſtated the value of the provinces in proportion to the 
| plenty which each yielded, and he preferred ſuch riches to 
conqueſt, which creates reſentment and jealouly. © Plenty, 
« ſaid he, renders neighbouring nations dependent on us, 
« ſince we can refuſe or conſent to ſupply their wants, The 


7 productions of the earth cannot be carried off, but to the 
profit of the owner, in the way of trade; but arts and manu- 
ne factures may, with the artiſt and manufacturer, be carried 
to any other country in the world.” 

9 The knowledge of the ceconomical government of a king- 
bm was, in the opinion of this great man, the true ſcience of 


ne. ſtateſman, ſince it gave birth to, and increaſed the wealth of 
4 the nation. Ihe inattention of the people, ſaid he, in not 
the I cukirating their waſte lands, muſt be got the better of; but 
ent it muſt be done by precept, and their concutrence muſt be 
e © gained by encouragements.” The truly great maſter of 


*. : . . . o . 
ts excellent minifter ſeconded all his wife extenſive views, 
m and, in the ſpirit of true patriotiſm, he eſtimated the men of 


ne oo landed eſtates, who /auntered about his court, to the detriment 
con. f their own affairs, and the manifeſt hurt of their country. 

"hich However, not to wander too far for matter to illuſtrate my 
. ſubject, I ſhall now, in ſome reſpect, ſhew the neceſſity of ſuch 


ed ro dle Six Weeks Tour, the author's account of plowing, from the 
eaſt to the welt ſide of the iſland. 


0 
* The variations in the manner of tillage were extremely 
* great, and form an inſtance of as miſtaken management as 


«6 any 


bu © Examination as I have recommended, into our preſent ſyſtem 
pl © huſbandry through the kingdom, by laying before you, from 
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5 AR |: 2s 38 
« any I met with. This will appear very evident, from th 
following table of ſoils, and quantity plowed in a day. 
e Improved parts of Northfolk. 
wy Light turnip land: 
« 2 Horſes, 
| ©. 2 Aeres. | 
« Acroſs Suffolk and to Braintree in Eſſex. 
18 Light, loamy, and ſome heavy bean land: 
« 2 Horſes, 
*f 1 ACre- 
« At Lord Clare's in Eſſex. | 
« Loam too heavy for turnips : | 
«2 Oxecn,-. 7 
| &* x; ACE. | 
ce Between Braintree and Chelmsford. 
60 Mixcu 1011s, both light and heavy ; turnips and beans ; 
«6.2 Horkes, lometimes our, | 
* 1 Acre. 
« Between Acton in Uxbridge, Middleſex. 
C Boku light and heavy; turnip and bcan-tand: 
« 4 Horſes in a line, 


* 1 Acre. 
« Around Wycomb, in Buckinghamſhire. 


40 Light ſoil; bears good turnips : 
Five Horſes, often fix, 
From #& to 1 ace. | «0 
ce About Stock- Church, i in Oxſordſhire. 
“ Chalky ſoil: 
466 Sts, 


oh 


66 


4 


60 


WY 


«] 


N 


6 N. 


6 1 Acre. E 1 

“Near Sherborn, on Cotſwould- hills, Glouceſterſ: hire. num 
Light, but chalky and poor: ä ot LI 

« 4 Horſes, | ae |, 

Kere. more 


60 From there 


7ro0 


ü in 1 


66 From North Leach, through Glouceſterſhire, Monmouth 
„ ſhire, and Glamorganſhire. 


( Light and middling turnip- land, &c. 
« Fight oxen; never leſs than ſix; or four, and 
ce two horſes. 
From ⁊ to i acre. 
Between the Deviſes and Saliſpury. 
Light and middling; great quantities of turnips: 
a Horſes, never leſs than three, 
« fgcarce one acre. 
In the neighbourhood of Saliſbury. 
Various foils, but in general light: 
i « and 5 Horſes, 
« Acre. 
„ Througn Hampſhire. 
« Light dry od in gencral: 
G4 Hor ies, 
1 
be Sewn Gu::tord and Cobham in n Surry. 
« Nuch land; and ght la, s 
4 Hoties, aud otten more, 
4, 0 and 8 Oxcn, 
6 13 Acre, light 101]. 
« Acre heavy. 
„ About Uford, Eſſex. 
* Gravel, 
2 Horſes, 
* 1 Acre.” 


It is certainly very evident, from this account, that a great 
umber of cattle are kept to no purpoſe, and thai be KEE; * 
ol chem is not oily a plivate, but a public misfortune; [ce 
the land eniployed to maintain them migbt be applicd much 
more profi. ly to che larnier and the nation. 1h: is matter 


theretore erics aloud tor P ublic CXuiaButiun, and il the 


nu 


actual plough; I mean every different plough uſed through 


is very poſſible, a plough might ſoon be produced, which mig 


plough than any now in uſe, the requiſites of a plough being 
eaſy entrance, ſteadineſs, compleat ſubverſion, and leaſt ref 


an acre a day, in all arable land, light or ſtiff: and ve have gret 


| the neighbourhood of London, that this plough is made, in a com. 
pleat manner by, K. Edwards, wheel-wright, near the Plough, x 
Clapham, in Surry. 


— . ll.—— —— 
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don Society was on that ſolid, united footing, which may 
gentlemen wiſh it was, I ſhould be tempted to lay before then 
a hint, recommending the procuring, not a model, but au 


England “: When this was done, I would have a meeting ci. 
led of mechanical gentlemen and actual mechanics, when, it 


be yet more adapted to anſwer the purpoſes required of 1 


0 


ance or draught. 


* The beſt known plough at preſent is the Rotherham, or patent 
plough. This plough, with a pair of horſes, without a driver, the 
reins anſwering the purpoſe, will, with eaſe to the horſes, plon 
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pleaſure in being able, upon enquiry, to inform our readers i EY 
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BCO TS FARMER, 


THE 


JanUARY 1774. 


eit n. 
Of the Culture of Barley—Of the Culture of Oats: 
[ Dickſon's Agriculture Vox. II. 


D ARLEM is the grain next in value to wheat. There are 
D three different kinds of it uſed in Scotland: The com- 
mon barley, the Lincolnſhire barley, and the Highland barley, 
commonly called Rough Bear. There is another kind lately 
introduced, called the Thanet barley, This laſt is very little 
different from the common barley in appearance; the alk is 
ſtronger, and it is not fo eaſily lodged. This makes it very 
proper to be uſed when graſs-ſeeds are ſown ; for the graſs is 
often damaged by the lodging of the corn. Neither is the 


Lincolnſhire barley much different in appearance from the 


common barley. 'The grain in the ear is ſet cloſer together, 
and more horizontal than the common barley. It is like wife 
ſtronger in the ſtalk, a hardier plant, and much longer in 
ripening. The rough bear is different from the others. It is 
ſooner ready than the common barley ; and, inſtcad of two 
rows of grain in the ear as the others have, it has fix, the 
gram very wide ſet. It is uncertain whether theſe are origi- 
nally of a different ſpecies, or whether it is the difference of 


climate, ſoil, and culture, that has made them different. It 


is certain, that when rough bear is brought to a part of the 
country where barley ic commonly ſown, after being ſown for 


a few years it is turned into barley. But this 18 no evidence 
Vol. II. Ne III. P of 
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of its being originally the ſame ſpecies, as appears from Why 
was obſerved of the different kinds of wheat. It is probable 
that the Lincolnſhire barley, and common harley, are the fam 
ſprcies, as it is obſerved that the oftner that the Lincolnhir 
barley is ſown in this country, it approaches nearer tothe 
common barley in the time of its ripening. 

_ Theſe different kinds of barley arc ſown at different ſeaſons, 
The Lincolnſhire barley may be ſown any time during the 
winter, or in the ſpring: 'The common barley and Thane 
may be ſown in April, or in the beginning of May, or even 
later; and the rough bear may be ſown in May, cr even the 
beginning of June. 

The precile time of ſowing ſhould be determined by the 
weather and fitvation of the land. If the ſeaſon ib favourable 
the land in a proper ſituation, free from weeds, and not too 
wet, Lincolnſhire barley may be fown in February. But i 
| the ſeaſon is unfavourable, and the land wet, it ought not to 
be ſown till the ſeaton is farther advanced: For either plow. 
ing, or harrowing land when wet, 1s very warnt and endan- 
gers the crop. | 

If the ſeaſon is favourable, and the land free from weed, 
the other kinds of barley may be ſown ſconer in the leaton 
than the ti e mentioned; bur if the ſeaſon is unfavourable 
or the land infeſted with weeds, the ſowing theſe ſhould be 
delayed as long as peſhole. When land is inicited with weeds 
of any kind, the fariher that the ſeaſon is advanced before thc 
barley is ſown, the leſs hurt the weeds do to the crop. in 
proportion as tne ſowipg the iced is late, the greater r number 
of weeds ipring before the ſeed- furrow, by which they are de. 
ſtroyed, and the weeds that grow afterw ards are the farthe! 
removed from their proper ſeaſon, and are thereby prevente 
from becoming vigorous. The further too that the ſeaſon i 
advanced, the ſeed ſprings up the ſooner, and thereby rhe 


more etectually gets the better of its adverſaries and tht 


zand being drier wnen plowed, the greater number of tt 
100d 


KE tg 3 

roots of the quickening graſs may be got out, or deſtroy- 
When barley is ſown in winter, or early in ſpring, the 

land may be plowed ſome time before; but if it is ſown late 

In ſprings or in ſummer, it ought to be ſown immediately after 

the plough. In winter, or early in ſpring, land is not in dan- 

ver of becoming too dry, and therefore ere is no need to be 


ny 
de Micareful to preſerve the ſap to make the ſeed vegetate. Bur in 
nummer, land is apt to become too dry for the purpoſes of 
rn coctation ; and therefore the method of plowing and fowing 
er that ſeaſon, that ſerves beſt to preſerve the ſap, is the mott 
proper. Either plowing in the ſeed, or ſowing the land as 
the oon as it is plowed, ſerve this purpoſe beſt. It is evident that 
ble plowing in dry weather makes the land drier ; for the dry 
oo Warface is turned down, and a moiſt ſurſace expoſed, which 
toon becomes dry likewiſe ; belides, the land is rendered 
x to Whoepener, and more uneven, and thereby it is more expoſed to 
(vg. Ihe influence of the winds, and more eaſily penetrated by 
Jin. em. Hence then, if land is allowed to 1cmain for ſome 
tine after it is plowed before ic can be ſown, ii dries very faſt 

ecds bn that time; and the harrowing, though it puis the land in 
aon btvation to retain the ſap, yet is a incans of exhauſting it 
able, bile the work is performing, and for ſome thorr time after; 
abe or it changes the ſurface, turns down a dry ſurface, and turns 
vos; s one that is moiſt. But if the land is harrowed immediately 
« the alter plowing, it retains the ſap, and very little is loſt in the 
1 Ing 5 tor though the ſurface is changed, yet the one 
iber purned down, and the other brought up, are almoſt of the 
as anc kind, as the lurface turned up by the plough has not had 
xo LR ET 
ente * the lowing of the barley is delayed 111] it is late in 
fon 16 q eaion, ſometimes the land, notwithſtanding all the care 
yy he 1 can be taken, becomes ſo dry that the ſeed has not ſap 
d the i 223 to make it vegetate. The farmer, thereſore, ſhould 
of the our to have all the ſeed ſown before the ſeaſon is too 
x00 
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far advanced: And in order to this, he ſhould manage tj 


ſigned for barley, in ſuch a fituation as to be ſown ſafely with 
the Lincolnſhire barley, or 8 0 in the ſeaſon wich the com 


good lth : : and to enlarge the vegetable paſture, either by mz 
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matters in ſuch a manner, as to have ſome of the breaks, de 


mon barley. 1 
be quantity of barley ſown upon an acre is from tm 
to four firlots. The ſituation of the land, as has already been 
obſerved in the caſe of wheat, ſhould determine the precit 
quantity. When the land is clean and rich, two firlots ar 
ſufficient ; but when the land i is infeſted with weeds, a kg ditic 
quantity is neceſſary. | the 
Barley is not a good forager: it has tender roots and is m beas 
very able to ſearch for its food: Hence it becomes neceſ For 
to bring the land, upon which it is to be ſown, into ven crea 


nures or frequent plowings. 

Barley is frequently ſown upon land that hs been fallowed, 
and frequently upon land after a crop of peaſe or wheat, l 
ſome places it is {own after a crop of oats ; and ſometimes1 
is repeated for two or three years ſueceſſively upon the ſame 


land, 
When barley is to be ſown upon fallow, the land ſtiff, and 
not much troubled with annual weeds, it ſhould be dreſſe dan 
in the month of November, as if for wheat; that ſo Linco con 
ſhire barley may be ſown if the winter is favourable, or ſprin Wh 
barley upon the winter-furrow, if the ſeaſon proves unfavour dell 
able. It is proper in every kind of land to drefs the fallow i * * 
this manner ; but if the land is naturally rich, or the ſeat larg 
mild and open, it is neceſſary to give it another plowing b mo! 


fore the ſeed is ſown. ſtri 

When barley is to be ſown after wheat, peaſe, or oats, f the 
land ſhould be plowed as ſoon aſter harveſt as poſſible, 2M ſuc 
laid up in ſuch a manner, as beſt to be expoſed to the mu Wo; 
ence of the air and froſt, and as beſt to be ſecured again WM bet 
ceiving damage from rain. | the 


l 


L 17 3 
ja ſome places they rib the barley - land at this ſeaſon, as the 
teft method to anſwer theſe purpoſes. [ Vol. I. p. 120, 439, 
433.] But ribbing, though it may anſwer ſome of theſe purpo- 
ſes, yet it ſtirs but a ſmall quantity of the ſoil ; and therefore it 
is better to gather it into narrow ridges of four or ſix furrows 
each, and to make drains in all places neceſſary for conveying 
away the water. By theſe means the winter rain finds its way 
eaſily off, the land itſelf receives the greateſt benefit from the 
air and froſt, and it is the ſooner in the ſpring in a proper con- 
dition for receiving another plowing. This firſt plowing which 
the barley-land receives, needs not be very deep, but ought to 
; nt WF beas broad as the plough can do it, ſo as to be clean plowed, 
zn For as the deſign of this plowing is to cover the ſtubble, in- 
zen creaſe the vegetable food, and keep the land dry, the more 
ms | uneven that the ſurface is made, and the broader that the land 
is plowed, it is the better expoſed to the influence of the air; 
wel and the water finds its way off the more eaſily, LVol. I. p. 334.4 
A If it is propoſed to dung the barley-land, the dung may 
nes i very conveniently be laid on during the winter froſt, and 
lam plowed in as ſoon as the land is in a proper condition. 
Though there ſhould be no froſt to prevent plowing, as is 
* (FF lometimes the caſe ; yer, if carts can go upon the land without 
re: danger, it is not improper to lay on the dung before the ſe- 
cold cond plowing, or ſteering furrow, as it is commonly called. 
fprin When the laying on of the dung is delayed till immediately 
ou >efore the laſt plowing, or ſeed-furrow, the land, if it is ſtiff 
ow in 2 its nature, is in danger of being battered ſo as to riſe in 
ſean (il large clods when plowed ; by this means the drought, com- 
nge mon at that ſeaſon, has eaſy acceſs, and prevents the ſeed from 
| ſinking root. Even though the land ſhould be light, yet, if 


; 3 

to, the dung to be laid on is not well rotten, it is apt to occaſion 
Þ: alc 1 | 

0 ſuch an hollo»wnefs or openneſs in the land, as to render the crop 
e mu 3 | , ; 

| ealily damaged by drought: But when the dung is laid on 
inſt t before Reerir 


<enrg, no ſuch inconveniencies follow: For, though 
the land riſe in clods when plowed, yet, at the ſeaſon of this 


plowing, 
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plowing, there being ſuſficient ſap to make the dung opera, 
a fermentation is raiſed; and, in aſhort time, the land is made 


ſoft and mellow, and in a proper condition for being plowed, 
when it gets the ſeed-furrow. Though the dung may he 
rough when laid on, yet it is mixed, and made to incorporate 
with the ſoil by the two plowings, in ſuch a manner as to gi 
no particular advantage to the drought. 
In ſteering, the plowing ſhould be as deep as the plow can 
go, and the foil allows. Deep plowing is always proper in 
deep ſoil; and, in giving the barley-land the fteering-ſurron, 
this can be done moſt conveniently, as the land is open by 
reaſon of the former plawing, and as it is always ſufficiently 
moiſt at the ſeaſon of giving this plowing. By deep plowing 
at this ſeaſon, the mold, expoſed to the air through the winter, 
is not buried ſo as not to be turned up by the ſhallow plowing 
given at the ſeed furtow, as perhaps may be imagined ; For, 
in the ordinary plowing of this country, the earth of the fit. 
row is only turned half over, fo that when the barley-land is 
plowed deep at the ſteering- furrow, and this reverſed by a 
ſhallow plowing at the ſeed-furrow, part of the earth that has 
lain expoſed to the air through the winter, and part of the 
new foil turned up at the ſteering- furrow, are mixed together 
for the paſture and nouriſhment of the crop. 


i 


In ſteering, 
the furrows ſhould not be taken off ſo broad as at the former 
plowing ; on the contrary, the narrower they are the bettet. 
The chief deſign of ſteering is to enlarge the vegetable paſture, 
to encourage the growth of ſeed-weeds, and take out root: 
weeds. Now the deeper that land is plowed, theſe purpoles 
are the better anſwered. If the land is ſo dry as to allow ie 
croſs plowing is very proper at this ſeaſon. By it the ſoil is 
better broke, and the harrows have greater influence in pulling 
out the roots. But, if this fort of plowing 1s thought danger- 
ous, on account of the wetneſs of the landy two or three dt 
„ may be turn 


ed into one; or, if the ridges are of an ordinary breadt * 
the 


the narrow ridges, made at the former plowing 
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ey may be caſten or cloven. On ne acount they ſhould 
de gathered, as thereby they would be raiſed too nigh, and in 
an improper ſituation for the kind of plowing which the land 
mould receive at the feed furrow. 8 

After ſteering, the land ſhould be well harrowed. This 
makes the weeds ſpring, and retains the ſap; and, if the land 
is tolerably dry, takes out the roots of the quickening-graſss 
When the land is in no great danger of lofing the ſap, it may 
ye for ſome time after it is plowed before 1t be harrowed 3 1 
for by this a greater number of weeds are deſtroyed : ty if 
it is in danger of loſing the ſap, by which the vegetation of 
the weeds is prevented, 1t ſhould be harrowed immediately 


5 after it is plowed ; for ETON akus vg of T wa 

af Though frequent plowings in the genera OT OO ical, 
| ſet it is certain that plowing, when the land is over-wet, is 
"> egrudivre. When the ſpring is wet, as it ſometimes happens 
* Wb be, the barley-land in many places is not in a proper con- 
ion for being plowed. In this caſe the ſteering furrow 
act be omitted, and the land, as ſoon as it is in a proper 
has ſituation, ſhould get the ſeed-furrow. When barley-land is 
the Nhaered wet, it is in a worſe condition when it gets the ſeed- 
ner rurrow, than if the ſteering-furrow had been omitted; and it 
ing, Ws fo whether the after-ſeafon is wet ot dry. It the ſcaſon is 
mer vet, the land receives and retains more of the witer than if it 
ter rad remained unplowed. When land has remained untouch— 
ure, ed during the winter, though it may have been plowed im- 
rote mediately before, yet it acquires a degree of firmneſs that en- 
poles les it to reſiſt the rain, and make the water run off. But land 
ig It, newly plowed, eſpecially if it is turned over with whole fur- 
oil 1 ow, as is the caſe with almoſt all wet land. reſiſts no water, 
ling Wt receives it all in the openings betwixt the waole furrows. 
ngcr- WW the ſeaſon is dry, the wet plowed land dries too quickly, 
ree of nd thereby becomes ſo hard tha: it is almoſt impoſlible, for 
tun: eme time, to break it into a proper mold: Whereas the un- 
NI owed land, though equally wet, vet not being ſo much ex- 


poſed 
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pßioſed to the influence of the winds and ſun, does not dy b 
| quickly, and hence does not become ſo hard. Suppoſe thy 
the ſeaſon is the molt favourable, in the general dry, but thy 
drought not violent, yet the land that has been plowed wet 
ſo much as it dries, muſt dry faſter than the unplowed land 
and conſequently be ſo much the harder. 
When barley is to be ſown a ſecond time upon the fame 
land, without any other erop interveening, and the land, be. 
fore the firſt ſowing, has got a ſufficient number of plowing 
two is ſuſhcient ſor it the ſecond time. The fituation of the 
land mult determine at what time the firſt plowing ſhould h 
given, whether immediately after the harveſt or in the ſpring 
When land is fo fituated, as to make it uncertain, whether, 
even in a tolerable ſeaſon, it ſhall be in a proper condition far 
being plowed in the ſpring, or when it is clean, and free fron 
weeds, then it ought certainly to be plowed before winter; 
for this reaſon, that when land is plowed, it receives mor 
benefit from the air than when it lies unplowed. But wha 
it is in no danger of being in an improper ſituation for being 
plowed in the fpring, and, at the ſame time, is infeſted wit 
weeds, then the plowing ſhould be delayed till that ſeaſon, 
Nothing can be done after the autumn-plowing to deftry 
weeds, and when land lies ſo long untouched, as from tht 
autumn to the time of making the barley- ſeed in the ſpring 
the growth of the quickening-graſs is greatly encouraged 
But when land is plowed in the ſpring, the ſeed-weeds at 
encouraged to vegetate, and the roots of the quickening- -grak 
may be pulled out. When the barley-land is to receive olf 
two plowings, and has got the ſirſt in the autumn, it is prope 
to harrow it in the ſteering time. This in ſome mealu 
anſwers the deſign of plowing in the deſtruCtion of weeds, 
Though the laying on of dung, before the ſteering fur 
has been recommended, yet when the dung is compleatl ſ 
ten, and the land ſoft and light, the delaying this, ill . 
mediately beſore the ſeed-furrow, does rather better. 
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oing of the carts upon ſuch land is an advantage; it 


f akes it firm, and riſe with a clod in the plowing. This, it is 
rue, lefſens the vegetable paſture for ſome time, but then it 


events tie weeds from ſpringing along wich the barley, and 

0, es the barley ſo much the advantage, as to prevent it from 
ceiving any damage from them for that ſeaſon; and the ve- 

no able paſture, leſſened by the going of the carts, is ſoon. re- 


bs ored by the operation of the dung. 

When land is ſtiff, and the laying on of dung kas been de- 
the red till after the ſteering-furrow, or when the land has been 
vet as not to allow ſteering, the dung ſhould be allowed to 
| ſome time ſpread on the land before it is plowed in: For 


bough ſome of the virtues of the dung may thereby be loſt, 
et, by its lying upon the land, it not only makes it retain the 
p, but alſo makes it foft and mellow on the ſurſace, and in a 
nore proper condition for receiving the ſeed furrow. 

The ſeed-furrows needs not be very deep; for the roots of | 
he barley go down but a ſhort way; but it ſhould be very 


* arrow, ſo as the land may be as completely reduced as poſ- 
Jeng 55 5 EEK 

hh ble; for the more completely that the land is reduced, the 
Auer is the vegetable paſture, aud the more effectually is the 


ap retained, 

As our ſummers in Scotland are ſometimes very rainy, when 
and is in danger of being damaged by water, after the barley 
sſown, it ſhould be water-furrowed, and dreſſed up in the 
ame manner as the wheat-land, 


Of the culture of Oats, 


The Oat is a very hardy bin and a good forager. By the 
tength of its roots it procures its food, where many other 
lants ſtarve. Hence the praQice of giving. leis culture to 
he oats than to any other grain. | 
There are three kinds of oats uſcd in Scotland, > white, 
be black, and the grey. The white is the moſt common, and 
Vol. II. No III. 1 | uſed 


uſed in all the low countries. The black is reckoned th 
hardieſt plant of the two, and is uſed in the cold hilly coun 
tries; and the grey 15, in ſome parts of the country, ſown yit 
The white is divided inte 
There ig 
ſcarcely any difference in appearance betwixt theſe. The bo 
feet ripens eight or ten days before the other. It is common. 
ly thought that theſe were of the fame kind originally; but 
that the feed that has been often ſown upon warm ſoil, an! 
by it having been fooner brought to perfection, has at length 
had its nature changed, and become like the plant natural to 
ſuch a ſoil. This we may eaſily believe, as we find the nz 
ture of animals, as well as other vegetables, undergoing greater 
changes than this, from habit. The place of the conntry, the 
molt remarkable ſor this kind of oats is a light warm {oi}, and 
when they are taken to colder foils, and often ſown, it is found 
that they Cegenerate, and are Jonger in ripening than at fil. 
Experience muſt determine, which of theſe is to be choben 
for feed. Though the oat is a hardy plant, and does no: eatily 
degenerate, yet the changing of ſeed is univerlaliy by the 
farmers reckoned a good practice. This change, it is natural 


ſucceſs upon light gravel or fand, 
two particular kinds, called cold feed and hot feed. 


to ſuppoſe, ſnouid be made {rom warm ſoil to cold, and fron 
cold to wa arm. W hen hot ſeed is ! brought to a cold foil, tat 
| ſowing may be delaycd for icurtcen or ſiſteen days, which ma) 
be of very great importance, as, from the nature of the ſeaſon, 


land in bad order tor being fown with cold ſced, may be in aver} 
When cold 


proper condition {or being fown with hot ſeed. 
ught into 


a hardy plant is bro 
thrives accordingly. 


feed is brought to a warm ſoil, 
a good climate and pa Kurc, and it 
Oats are often ſown upon graſs ground newly broken up 


Olten 


om ctimes aſter wheat, ſometimes 


upon ſallow, and ſometimes are repeated for ſercral ye! ars fuc 


or, Which 1s the ſame thing, upon lee onee plowed: 


they are ſown aſter barley, 


coll vely upon the ſame Jand. 
4 Py 0 


f ; 
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In plowing lee for oa:s, when the land is foft and mell ; 
5 ears 


tie plough ſhould go as ſhallow as poſlile, and ſet the | 
7 ig OT the 
of the ſurrow as exactly as polſible upon its edges I 
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l thinner that the turf or ſward is taken off by the plough, an 
1 che more upright that it is ſet, the harrows make the greater 
l impreſſion, and tear it the more eaſily in pieces. If the ridges 
w ſteep, or high raiſed in the crowns, they ought to be cloven 
born; for if they are gathered or caſten, it is improper to 
0 bparrow acroſs, left the harrows turn back the turf inſtead of 
* tearing it; and harrowing acroſs is the molt proper Way to 
ut break the turf and reduce the land. But when the land is 
m6 if, or the turf very tough, as it commonly is on poor or wet 
x land, it is neceſſary to plow deeper, and to turn the turf fully 
N over, that ſo the harrows may raile 2 KING of mold upon its 
u back to fill up the hollows betwixt tur's,. and to nourith the 
1 _— 1 

2 When oats are to be ſown upon lee, the land ſhould be 
* plowed early in winter, that ſo it may receive the greater be- 
4 nelit from the air and froſt, to deſtroy the graſs- roots and to 
1 mellow the foil, When the lee is to be trenched, it ought 
a0 likewiſe to be plowed early, that to the turf may have t the 
1 longer time to rot before the ſeed is low: 

1 It is very common to lime the lee— ul that is tended 
* for oats. This is a very good cuſtom, for lime promotes the 
* corrupting of the graſs-roots, by which means the laud ig the, 
- 00ner reduced, 

* When lee is limed, it is common to ſpread the lime upon 
1 the ſward, ſometime before the land i is plowed. This is like- 
coll wiſe a good cuſtom; for the lime incorporating with .the 
in ſward, is not ſo apt to fall to the bottom of che furrous, and 

penetrate down through the foil, as when it is plowed in, Iy- 
_ ing looſe upon the ſurface. | . 
Ofen la the ordinary ſchemes of management upon rich land, 
Ames ats are ſown after bar ey, whether the barley has been ſow 
«fu WY fallow, or after wheat, or after peaſe, and the land is 
owed as ſoon as the wheat-ſeed is made, and the barley-land 

elo, ag got the firſt furrow. The Riff land, and the land in dau- 
ear Ler of being damaged by wetncls, ſhould be firlt plowed, the 
"or the e one 
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one to have the benefit of the winter fr oft to mellow it, an 
the other to be put out of danger. It may be proper ſome. 
times to plow ſome pieces of this kind before the barley-lan 
gets the firſt furrow ; but this muſt always be left to the judy 
ment of the farmer, as many other things muſt be, hoy 
which it-is not poſſible to give poſitive directions. It is like 
wiſe an advantage to light and dry land to be plowed early i 
the ſeaſon, as this makes the ſtubble rot ſooner, and expoſs 


the ſoil to receive greater benefit from the air. But as the 


advantages that this kind o il receives from being earl 


plowed, are not fo importan. as the advantages that ſtiff and 


wet foil receive from this, the plowing of light and dry lan 
may therefore be more ſafely delayed till the ſpring. 

In wet fliff lands when wheat is town upon the fallon, 
and the fellow made very clean and well reduced, ſome fa: 
mers ſow oats after the wheat. At the ſeaſon of plowin; 
the oat land, they find the land, that has carried a crop 6 
wheat, much drier than the land that has carried a crop d 
barley z and upon the dry plowing of the oat-Jand in fone 


meaſure depends the goodneſs of the crop. The natute d 


the culture and crop makes land after a crop cf wheat, muck 


firmer than after a crop of barley, and the firmnels of tk 
land, reſiſts the rain and makes it run off. This practicy 


though not very common and generally condenined, Mi 
however be ſucceſsful in lands in the fituation mentioned. 
On ſome barren lands that are at a diſtance from all to 
reign manures, no hing is fown but oats, and theſe are repea: 
ed ſeveral years ſueceſſtvely. When this is done, and 0as 
ſown aſter oats, rhe land is managed in the ſame mannet i 


when they are ſown aſter barley. 

L obſerved, that oats ar“ ſometimes ſown upon fallow- 
the hilly countries, they often fallow the land that has veel 
in lee jor ſome VCars) and. they find that this practice 
beter than giving it only one plowing in the winter 
the ſeed is ſown. In the low countries, even where t 
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s tolerably good, this practice of fallowing for oats is found 
om to ſucceed very well. Inſtead of cropping land till it is quite 
ent wore out, and then letting it lye for graſs, as was the general 
ug way of managing out- field land in Scotland, ſome farmers 
bon after bringing their out-field into tolerable order, take but a 
like. few crops, and then give it a fallowing. This ſometimes oc- 
ü caſions more fallow than they have dung for; and without 
poly dung, except upon very rich land, neither a good crop of wheat 
ther or barley, is to be expected. For which reaſon ſome farmers 
eme bave been led to try oats upon the fallow without dung, 
e »bich, generally ſpeaking, ſucceeds very well. But then, as 
the oat is a good forager, it may be expected, that, when 
aſſiſted by a fallow, it will ſearch the foil very ſeverely ; and 
lo, therefore when this is done, graſs- ſeeds ſhould be fown "Rong 
e fe. viith the oats. 

Wie he fallow for oats mould be managed through the ſummer 
op ol in the ſame manner and with the ſame care as if for barley or 
op beat. Before winter it ſhould get the laſt furrow and be 
fon: laid up in proper ridges, fo as to be kept dry during the win- 
ute d ter, and to be proper for being ſown in the ſpring. 

be Oats may be ſown in any of the winter months, or in the 
x tie month of March. Some perſons have ſown them ſo carly as 
ct the beginning of November, and have had good crops. But, 
mn i the land can be laid up in ſuch a manner as to be in a pro- 
d. per condition for being ſown in the month of March, it 1s 
all better to delay the ſowing till that time. When land lyes 
pen. ſmooth all winter, and is not plowed in the ſpring, root weeds 
j cn dbeing ſo long undiſturbed are greatly increaſed, and the land 
jer, aitſelf receives but little benefit from the air and winds. When 
| ever therefore the ſowing of ſeed may be ſafely delayed till 
„ b be ſpring, it ouzht not to be ſown in winter; for if it is, 
ben neither fo good a crop is to be expected, nor the land in fo 
does dood a condition when the crop is taken off. 

beioi Of oats there are com monly ſown upon an acre from four 
e hui e five firlots. The fituation of the land, as has been obſerved, _ 
when 
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| when it is intended for wheat or barley, muſt determine the 
tit | 

2 * Ke and; opinion Tak oats ſhould get a dry bei 
This opinion is well founded. There 18 no want of la at 
the ſeaſon when the oats are ſown, and provided there is à 
much ſap as to make the ſeed vegetate, the drier that the land 
is when the ſeed is ſown, as has already been obſerved, it is 
in a ſituation ſo much the more proper. Though a 
quantity of water is neceſſary for carrying = ro proce 1 
vegetation in every plant, yet when more of this js " p 
than is neceſſary, the plant ſuffers, and does nct arrive # 10 
perfection as otherwiſe it would do. Thus we find, thatin 
wet ſummers the grain is never ſo good as in dry. : 

As there are often heavy rains after the ſowing of t 2 
it is neceſſary to water-furrow the land carefully, and other. 
wiſe manage it as if ſown with wheat beſore the winter. 
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AATHELE XX, 


THE FARMER's KALENDAR 
FEBRUAR Y. 
ANS. 


N this month, begin to ſow your bean crop, and, if your 
foil and the ſeaſon agree, finiſh if you can; for later ſown 
rrops will not ſucceed ſo well. The land ought to have been 
plowed into the three-foot ridge, and well water-furrowed | 
the autumn before; by which means your only object now 
will be the ſeed earth: ſo that the firſt dry ſeaſon may be ta- 
ats, en for ſowing. To get the bean crop in the land in Febru- 
ber- Nai is an object of much conſequence, if the ſoil is dry enough. 
As to the methods of ſowing, there are many. Some far= 
ners ſow the beans over the land, and plough them in; others 
pough firſt, and harrow in the ſeed; and theſe both on ridge 
2nd flat work. The beſt way of ſowing is either to half plough | 
the ridges, and ſowing broad - caſt, afterwards finiſh : or to 
ſprain them by hand before the plough, ſo that they may riſe 
in rows on the tops of the ridges. In the latter way, they are 
in ſingle rows; but, in the former, double. In the following 
lurmer, the ſingle rows are plowed between, in the horſe- 
hoeing manner, and the double ones hand-hoed: both are com- 
n ron buſbandry in ſeveral parts of the kingdom. But I ſhall 
| recommend, in preference to them, uſing a drill plough at 
leaſt for ſhedding the ſeed, as it executes that work with much 
eater accuracy, than any hand in the world can do. Light 
drills 1 may be had to wheel along the glound, like a wheel- 
barrow. The uſe of ſuch an inſtrument will fave much mo- 
ney, at the ſame time that it perſorms the work much better 
than any other method. Beſides theſe methods of ſowing, in 
ſome parts they dibble in with an iron, which makes three, 


10 
ur, or fix holes at once, by which means, a buſhel does 
for 


| * | 
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for an acre of land, whereas if they are ſown it requires twice 
or thrice that quantity. A Farmer, that has land proper ft 
beans, ſhould, on no account, avoid giving a particular atten. 


iz tion to the crop ; for it will prove one of his ſureſt funds of pro- 1 
= : wa" f — | e 
= fit. By means of beans, he may be able to baniſh the unpro- J 
1 1 5 | . . . OWIT 
3 fitable cuſtom of fallowing; for a crop of beans, riſing in {in- | 
1 | ; | ou 
0 1 gle rows on three feet ridges, or dcuble rows at one foot on a 
W | four feet ridges, gives ſo good an opportunity ſor plowing Wi fre 
3 the intervals, and alſo admits hand-hoeing the rows, that the 8 = 
#1 | | | | | | h 
|. land may be cleaned as well as any fallow, and the crop ſuc: 

3 | | PR . 1 » . . 00 fr 

if ceeded by corn: but, if the foil is in ſuch terrible order, that "OY 
bo N ; "TE i _ 5 * 0 0 
i this culture 1s inſufficient to clean it, then let a ſecond crop of = 


drilled beans ſucceed, which will be very profitable huſbandry 
and cannot fail of bringing it into garden order. Whenever 
beans are cultivated with this view of ſubſtituting them in the 
room of a fallow, let the farmer abſolutely determine on dil. 
ling them, fo as to admit the plough between the rows; to Wl 1. 
no hand work will clean and pulverize the land ſufficiently Im 
for this purpoſe, at lealt without an expence too great for tie Wk... 
object. I the ſpirited huſbandman caleulates the expence of 
ſummer fallow, and alſo the account of a drilled bean crop, be 
will find the neceſſity of this culture. Beans do very well on 
loams, and on lighter ones than commonly imagined ; but on 
light gravels, ſands, &c. more profitable crops may be ſubſt 
tuted. Let the farmer remember the general maxim in hi 
tillage for beans this month, never to allow his ploughs to fr 
while the land is wet: is his horſes poach at all, or hi 
ploughs do not go clean through the land, he will Joſe, order: 
leaſt greatly damage his crop. Two buſhels of ſeed per act Bi... 
ſown, and fix pecks drilled in equally-diftant rows, three feet Mime © 
aſunder, are ſuſficient quantities.“ eds. 
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T The bean and peaſe firlot is nearly the ſame with the Englil 
Wincheſter buſhel, by the table of proportions, Vol. 1. p.653. But 
the farmer muſt advert that the Engliſh acre is leſs than the Scot led v 
by about a fifth part, the Engliſh being to the Scots nearly as 435 WI No, } 
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Peaſe. 


This is alſo the ſeaſon for ſowing the hardy ſorts of peaſe. 
he land ſhould have been plowed in autumn, and again at 
wing 3 if the ſoil is light and porous, turn them in by the 
Slough ; but on other lands it has been found more adyan- 
ageous to plow firſt, and then harrow them in. A farmer, 
Iefirous of keeping his land always in good and clean order, 
hould, in the arrangement of his crops, take great care not to be 
00 free with wheat, barley, and oats, which are all exhauſting 
lants: he ſhould ſow beans and peaſe enough, becauſe they 
ne enriching ones, and admit hand- hoeing to kill the weeds. 
thoſe fields in which the common huſbandmen ſow oats or 
arley, after wheat, or each other, let the good cultivator ſub- 
titute peaſe or beans, or ſome other enriching crop, which 
ill pay him better than corn, under ſuch circumſtances, and 


io Wi: the ſame time keep bis land clean. 
ntly I muſt in general remark, on the culture of peaſe, that the 
the wers are too apt to ſow this pulſe when the land will yield 
* of Pobing elſe, They have a proverb among them, which ſig- 
de iges, that the ſeaſon does as much for peaſe as good huſband. 
E Y; and they from thence take care, that good crops ſhall be 
en Poing to ſeaſon alone. Hence ariſes the general idea of peaſe 
bfi Whcing the moſt uncertain crop of all others. All this is owing 
b ereiy to their being ſcarcely ever ſown on land that is in 
o f bod order. I et the good huſbandman lay it down as a 
bis narim, that he ſhould ſow no erop on land that is not in good 
ob Mörder: he ſhould never ſow oats, peaſe, or beans, on land, that 
dot in order for barley—not reſpecting the fine tilth at the 
e fet ime of ſowing, but the ſoil's being in good heart, and clear of 
| eeds. But I would not here be underſtood to rank all theſe 
Peaſe "ps together; becauſe beans and peaſe will admit of 
oglik kaning while they grow, whereas corn will not, to any profit. 
z. Bu: WP that, if a farmer comes to a field, which his predeceffor has 
Scots ed with weeds, a horſe-hoed crop of beans will be expedi- 
as 430 


No, III. Vol. II. R N * Che 
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but five or ſix do better on poorer ones. They ſuit beſt ontut 


ment for the ploughs throughout winter. The farmers ul 
ally ſow them after other crops of corn, but that practice! 
always to be condemned: they likewiſe nlow but once f 
them; on the contrary, I ſuppoſe the land to have been plow! 


the ground: for early fowings of all hardy crops, when tl 


| + See page if of this Volume. 


e 
ent, when a harley crop would be utterly improper : andy 
land has yielded one crop of barley, certainly another falt 

no be fown, but onept pulſe ſubſtituted. If theſe idea 2 
well xecuted, the peaſe and beans, in every courſe, will fn 
the land in heart enough for barley, the foil will alway; k 
clean, and the crop good. Peaſe, when managed in a ſpirit 
manner, will not have the reputation of being an uncerti 
crop, which character, I am perſuaded, has been owing to tk 
ſlovenly- conduct of bad farmers. | 


Black Oats F. 


This month is the proper ſeaſon for ſowing black oats: th 
land ſhould be plowed firſt, and the ſeed harrowed in. Far 
buſhels per acre are a proper proportion of ſeed, in rich ſoil 


land plowed up in the winter, and left till this time for hat 
rowing in, which is a profitable huſbandry, as it finds emply 


in the preceeding autumn. They follow beans or peaſe proper 
or any ameliorating crop of roots, &c. Suppoling the land 
too wer to plow, they cannot be ſown this month; but, if you 
ſoil and the ſeaſon will allow, never delay getting them ant 


land is dry enough, are of great importance, and mill 
times more than ſufficient to balance other very expentned 
cumſtances. | 
Barley. 

os | © 2 | 92 £ 4 

It is now a proper time to examine ſuch of your turn ne 
as are ſiniſhed, whether drawn or fed on the land. If ta 
will break up in a pretty crumbling, mellow ate, it wil 
adviſe 


CHE] 


Jviſeable to leave them till the next month, and then plow 
Bi and ſow; but, if you find that the land will not, with one 
boul lowing, be fine enough for this grain, then effectual care 


5 7 0u1d be taken not to loſe a dry ſcaſon for giving it the fuſt 
* tillage this month, otherwiſe it will be ſown too late. 

oY 

4 Carrots. 

E This crop is of vaſt importance to the farmers, who have 
(0 [i 


ſpirit enough to cultivate it. It is not merely book-huſbandry, 
but actually common in ſome parts of this kingdom, March 
is the proper ſeaſon for ſowing it; but, oa ſome ſoils, part of 
the preparation muſt be made this month. I ſuppoſe the 
land plowed as deep as poſſible in October: if, on eximining 
it, there is any reaſon to expect it will be deficient in ſineneſs 


oon ſowing, let it receive a common plowing, in dry wether, 


this month, which can {carecly fail of enſuring a good tiith the 
enſuing one. The ſoil proper for carrots beidg diy gravels, 


On tut 
T hats 


mp fands, or loams, you may probably be able to plough them 


this month. This tillage will not be neceſfary, if the land 
dids fair to work fine in March. Let me here remark further, 


rs ul 
Hee! 


ce OE that, in caſe the land is very mellow, and in good order enough 


por to barrow on this month's tillage, vou thould by no means 
oper omit to ſow upon this plowing, and harrow in the feed; tor 
e add although March is rhe common ſenſon, yet the uncertainties 
of weather are ſuch, that the ſtate of the land, in moſt caſes, 
requires a greater attention than the name of the month; and 


carrot ſeed, let the weather be ever fo ſevere, will take no 


if you 
m ant 
zen tl 
| mal 


harm: It may be ſown without danger in November; and, 
lech 


in caſe March turns out very wet, and your ſowing is driven 
into April, it is twenty to one but the crop ſuffers. 


ib A 
If rad 
will 0 
viſeedl 


Cab bages 


The fields, defigned for cabbages in April or May, and 
Powed in October on to the ridge, ſhould this mouth, if the 


weather 
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weather will admit, receive an earth, reverſing the ridges, by 
nor ſtirring flat. This will have good effects in pulver 
the ſoil, which it may be ſuppoſed to want, as it conſiſts onh 
of ſtubbles turned up in autumn. This is a point that ſhout 
be attended to; for cabbages are always to be conſidered az; 
fallow, in which light their importance mull appear ſufficient 
Iy great. As this tillage is the firſt that marks the land forth 
crop, (all ſtubbles being plowed in autumn, for whater 
crops deſigned) it will be proper here to ſpeak more particu: 
larly of the preparation and deſign of the culture. 
Some late authors have publiſhed ſuch extreme fatisfaQoy 
experiments on cabbages, as food for cattle, that it would be 
unpardonable to paſs over the article in this work. They ar 
ſaid to flouriſh to very great profit on all clays and good loans 
and to have the particular property of enabling the farmers 
clays and wet loams, to winter more cattle than thoſe of light 
er lands can affect, by means of that excellent root, the turnip, 
The great evil of clay farms uſed to be the want of green 
winter food; which confined them in their ſtocks to hay along, 
and conſequently prevented their reaping thoſe extended att 
cles of profit, that ariſe from numerous heads of cattle: an! 
beſides the immediate benefit from the cattle, they loſt alo 
the opportunity of raiſing large quantities of dung, which ne 
ver can be effected ſo well as by keeping cattle in winter. Bu 
all theſe evils are by the cabbage culture remedied, and tht 
clay farmers put in poſſi ſhon even of a ſuperiority over tit 
turnip ones. If the difference between a ſummer- failow yet 
on clay, and a turnip-fallow on light land, be conſidered, th 
importance of this new diſcovery will appear ſufficientiy clex, 
Thirty ſhillings an acre expence, of the firſt, is not an ex 
gerated calculation; but all is ſaved on the turnip land, pe- 
haps with profit ; and the barley, that follows the turnips, i 
probably as good, or nearly ſo, as that which ſucceeds tit 
ſummer fallow on clay. Suppoſing the following clover 0 
wheat equal in both, according to ſoil, ſtill there remain 
2 grez: 


E 1 
a great ſuperiority in the artiele of manure 3 for all that is raiſed 
by the conſumption of the. turnip crop is fo much ſuperiority 
to the clay ſoil. But reverſe the medal : ſuppoſe cabbages to 
| be introduced on the clay, and the ſcene is totally changed: 
that crop will far exceed the turnips, yield much more profit, 
and enable the farmer to make a great deal more manure : for 
theſe reaſons, the recommendations cabbages have lately had, 
appear to be extremely well founded; and conſequently thoſe 
farmers, who poſſeſs the proper ſoils, cannot determine too 
ſoon to enter on the cultivation. A * 
But there is another circumſtance attending ſome ſorts of 
cabbages, which make them highly adviſeable on all farms, 
which is their laſting for ſneep feed quite through the ſpring: 
ins the Scotch cabbage, turnip cabbage, cabbage turnip, and green 
rs | boorcole, come into perfection the beginning of April, and 
ont laſts extremely well to the middle of May, the moſt pinching 
nip ſu weeks in the whole year. Turnips will do no ſuch thing; 
ren conſequently thoſe farmers, who poſſ-ſs turnip ſoils, ſhould on 
lone, no account light the culture of cabbages for this purpoſe. 
| * Vater furrouing. 
t all 
ch ne 
f. Dut 
1d the 
er the 


trile of money in the omiſſion of ſuch a neceffary work, often 
hazards a crop, and 1s ſure greatly to damage it In making 


erg furface, fo that no water can lodge in any parts, however wet 
d, de the weather. Look alſo to the old water-furrows in the wheat 
cer fields, and thoſe in the fallows plowed at autumn. If rhey are 
eng 


l, pr . or by the paſſage of moles, or other accidents, let them 
nips, be cleaned out: too much attention cannot be given to keep 
eds J Your lands quite free from ſtagnant water, 

ver al N 


remain 


a glei 
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Obſerve well all new - plowed lands, to cut water-furrows 
through them, as ſoon as the fields ace finiſhed. Saving a 


them have a ſure eye to the deſcents and variations of the 


filled at any places, by the crumbling in of the moulds after 


Manure 
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tities require a whole winter's rains to waſh them in. The 


L 1 FF 


Manure Graſs-Lands. 


| This is the proper ſeaſon for laying on ſeveral forts of ma. 
nure, ſuch as foot, coal-aſhes, wood-aſhes, lime, malt-duſt, 
&c. and in general thoſe that are ſpread in too ſmall quan- 


uſe of theſe manures, and other light dreſſings in February, 
are very beneficial; but, throughout the management of Pur: 
chaſed manures, you mult form ſome experiments for a yea 
or two, before you extend the practice; to ſee which, at: 
given price, will ſuit your land beſt. Without this precau. 


tion, you may probably expend large ſums of money to yen IT. 
little purpoſe. Nor would I adviſe you to truſt to the mere the 
appearance of the effect ſoon after the manuring ; for ſomed kep 
them, particularly ſoot and malt-duſt, will ſhew themſelze the 
the firſt heavy ſhowers, in a finer green than the reſt of thi 2nd 
field; but your proof of it does not ariſe from fine greens o 
but weight of hay; and I have myſelf experienced, that ti: "WP 
latter is not always an attendant on the former, Mark out MM 


contiguous half acres, calculate the prices of your mar.urey 


and ſpread on each piece a ſeparate one; all to the amount 
20 8. an acre, for inſtance. At hay-tinie, weigh the crops; 
you will then know which manure, at the given prices, vis WF 1 
your ſoil beſt. This knowledge will prove true experienc 


| : | 2 : plac 

and a very different guide from proverbs or random ideas. fir 
£no1 

Manure Green Wheats. * 

feed 


This is likewiſe the ſeaſon for ſpreading ſuperficial dreſſing will 
on the green wheats, ſuch as ſoot, aſhes, malt-duſt, pigets „ear. 
. 5 p thek 4 [ 

dung, poultry dung, rabbits dung, &c. Kc. and many oY al, 
ſorts in the neigbbourhood of great cities. This 15 vel; 9000 = 


; ul 
hufbandry ; but the profit depends on the expenccs, 2 50 
| | . ; it | 
venture to recommend your trying them in ſmall, * very 


. 138 1 


ere, for inſtance, to each) before you extend the practice to 
whole fields, eſpecially thoſe which are not dungs. As to the 
latter, provided the prices be not extravagant, there-can be no 
doubt of their anſwering on all ſoils. Whenever a farmer has 
the choice of manures, never let him heſitate about which to 


n take: he may lay it down as a maxim, that dungs of all ſorts 
ie are excellent: oth-r manures may be the fame, but they are 
155 not ſo univerſal reſpecting ſoils. : | 

Uſe | | | EN 


1 Farm Tard. 

it 2 | 

*. Throughout this month, attend well to the farm - yard, and all 

ge buildings where cattle are kept: ſee that every place is 

* kept conſtantly littered, ſo that every thing is clean; and, if 

Fs the ſtock of litter laid in in autumn will not laſt, it is time 

* now, that you agree with ſome neighbours for a weekly ſupply 

| of refuſe ſtraw or ſtubble : at all events, do not let there ever 

7 be a want of litter, either in the ſtalls or the yard; for this is 

* the only way of raiſing large quantities of dung at a cheap 
rate. | | * 

uren 

15 a Tares. 

ops; 

ſuit = | | 

5 Tbis is a proper ſeaſon for ſowing tares, called, in ſome 

places, vetches, fetches, thetches. &c. The land I ſuppoſe 


lured in autumn: the firſt ſeaſon in this month, that is dry 
enough, plow the land again, and harrow in three buſhels an 


feeding green; but, if they are for a crop of ſeed, two buſhels 
will be ſufficient. Tares for hay make a moſt excellent fallow 
year: they are mown before they draw, or exhauſt the land at 
all, and their extreme luxuriancy and thick ſhade ſo mellow 
and looſen the ſoil, and kill all weeds, that, if the crop is good, 
and the ſeed ſown not later than February, you will have a 
very good chance for a crop of turnips after them, on one 


acre of feed, I ſuppoſe them deſigned for making hay, or. 
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carth 3 but, without ſuch luck, this huſbandry is far beyond 
let bim throw a crop of tares for hay between two of corn, and 


of hay per acre, which, with their cleaning and enriching 
nature, will be found far to exceed any ſecond crop of con 
on the lame land. | 


really important. Wherever a meadow or paſture is ſo fil. 
ated, that water can be brought on it from higher grounds 


leſs effeCtual than any other manuring. In caſe the water 


them, about a ſpade deep, and a ſpade and a half wide, to cary 


ſo as to water as much of it as poſſible. Suppoſe there  : 


1993 


ſowing two crops of corn running. If a farmer thinks d 


ſowing barley after wheat, barley, or oats, or oats after either, be by 


he will be ſure to reap the benefit of it. They will give him, 
on middling land, from a ton and an half to two tons and an hilf 
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Water Meadoeusx. 
This work is much neglected in England, and yet it 1 
whether by means of a river, ditches, trenches, Kc. &, 


it ſhould by all means be done, though ſome expence wer 
requiſite to effect it. It will prove much the cheapeſt wa 


ure t. 
$ al 2 


of manuring; and, as it will be in your power, for mot As 
of the winter months, and executed annually, it will prove nat A 
e Cu 


rea 
0 this 
ou c. 


lodges in ſwamps or flat places, trenches muſt be cut through 


it off; becauſe it ſhould only run over the graſs, but not remain 
on it. Wherever your water is, whether in river, ditch, d 
trench, it ſhould be conducted over the graſs, at various places 


or on 
eve 


ditch along the higheſt ſide of the field, the eaſieſt managemen 

is to bring the water into that ditch, and then, by various out 

lets, flow it over the meadow. If the quantity is ſmall, fron v. 

one outlet at a time, ſtopping the reſt. I have many time Bs 
| i obſerrel 


By meadows the Engliſh mean, natural graſs or paſture grounds 
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Werved running ditches, that might be let on to graſs- lands, 
Vichout the farmer's ever thinking of any ſuch matter; but 
the benefit of the practice i 13 undoubted, 


Potatoes. 


This root is one of the moſt profitable crops the*farmet can 
ultiyate; nor does the advantage of it depend on markets for 
ling them: for they will pay a beneficial price, given to cat- 
tle of various ſorts, particularly hogs. In Ireland they feed 
heir cows on them to great profit. The land, deſigned ſor 
potatoes, I ſuppoſe to have been plowed in autumn: they are 
6 be planted the beginning of next month; and, as they af- 
ect a good tilth, it will be adviſeable to plow the land this 
month, preparatory to the planting earth, provided tlie weather 
te dry enough: but in this, as well as tor all other crops. be 
ure to avoid ever going on with your pioughs - while the ſoil 
$ at all wet. 
As this tillage marks the had deſigned for FP, crop, it i 
oper to caution thoſe farmers, who are unacquainted with 
be culture, againſt applying too much land to it. It you have 
i great plenty of dung at command, you may enter largely in- 
o this huſbandry ; but determine to plant no more land than 
Jou can manure at the rate of 25 or 30 large loads per acre z 
or one acre, well cultivated, will pay you better than five, 
Ir even ten, but indifferently managed, 
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Of the Culture of Black Oats. Y 

© [From Muſeum Rulticum, Vol. III) 75 

x A'correſpondent of the Editor's has recommended this eſſay to our os 

| notice, in hopes, he ſays, it may encourage a more general cd. i 
9 tivation of this grain; which, as it is of a hardy nature, may he * 
j ſown early, and thereby is well adapted to many fituations in Wd 
1 Scotland, where late ſowing never fails to make late reaping; fore 
1 | the danger of which is very often too ſeverely felt: the gre [1 
ik N oats which is a very mean improfitable grain is very generaly i land 
a | uſed in light moorland farms; where, by the rules here preſcribed, by w 
ut | and which, he ſays, he has himſeiffollowed to advantage, the foil i tie | 
_ would ſecure a good crop of black oats ; which, when properly WM dry. 
cultivated, are as prolifick as the white cats, will yield as much Li 

meal, and are equally grateful to the taſte of horſes, light 

” AVING been for many years a practical farmer in the Cc 

eaſtern part of the county of Eſſex, you will not, | voy 

hope, think me impertinent in troubling you on the culture wok 

of black oats, which I have very often to great advantage 1 

ſown. 1 „ 5 

Moſt of my neighbours prefer the white Poland oat, whici A 

may, I own, in ſome circumltances of foil and ſituation be 1 


beſt. I prefer the black oats becauſe they are hardieſt, fn buſh 
which reaſon they ſuit beſt with my convenience; for, 2 WF c 

_ conſiderable tract of the farm I occupy is light land, I an parti 
under a ſort of neceſſity of ſowing this ſoil early, or, if adi with 
ſummer followed, I ſhould have no return at harveſt, been 
Few people allow more than one plowing for a crop 1. 
oats; but ſuch as follow this practice are very wrong headel tity « 
for they may aſſure themſelves, that no crop pays better fo WW mair 
plowing than oats; and it is on this account that I general tice 
give my land defi-ned for oats three tilths; whence 12. oy 


morally certain ariſes the largeneſs of my crops, for 1 baue 
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dom under five, oftener fix; and very frequently ſeven quar- 


an acre, throughout a field. 
1 will not be ſurpriſed at my having ſuch 2004 | 


crops, when 1 obſerve, that I almoſt every year ſow ſome oats 
on a fallow that has been well dunged ; and this I aver to be 


good huſbandry, 28 it abates the rankneſs of the foil, kills 
many of the weeds, and prepares the land in an excellent 
manner for a ſucceeding crop of ſweet wheat ; but I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that I always clear my land of the Riff oat-itubble be- 
fore I attempt to plow for the wheat. 

[ have already ſaid that I ſow black oats early on my light 
land: by early, I mean as early as the frit week in February, 
by which time I have generally an opportunity of getting 
the land in proper order, TE a light ſoil is loon wet, {00n 
- 
uch Let me mention once more to your readers, that i it is on a 
light ſoil, which is apt to burn a crop, that I ſow my black 
oats ſo early as the beginning of February; for ſhould any of 
* them attempt to ſow them ſo early in a moiſt, cold, {tiff ſoil, 
and a hard froſt ſhould follow, the young blade would, in all 


probability, be killed. 
28 I muſt alſo remark, that when I ſow oats thus early, it is 
4 | generally under furrow ; yet I ſometimes fow them broad- 
\ caſt, and plow them in. 10 
5 The quantity of ſeed I, for the gl part, uſe, is about three 
buſhels, which I find to be enough ; nay, I have ſometimes 
** Bi from only two buſhels had a good crop; but then I have been 
an particularly careful and attentive to the goodnets of the feed, 
without which precaution I ſhould not, unleſs the ſeaſon had 
2 been very favourable indeed, have ſucceeded. 


1 have found it a very good way to ſow firit half my quan- 
tity of ſeed under furrow, and afterwards, ſowing the re- 
mainder broad - caſt, harrow it in; and this is often my prac- 


tice when I f 
5 Ca 5 ow the latter end of F ebruary or the beginning 


dom | When 
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When ] ſow oats aſter wheat, which however is not rer 
frequently, I turn up the ſtubble as ſoon as I conveniently en 
ajt.r harvcit, and leave it rough through the winter. The 
firtt fine weather after Chriſtmas, I lay it down ſmooth with 
the haitows, and immediately give it a croſs plowing, 


As ſoon as February comes in, if it is not a hard froſt, 
make the land as fine as I poſſibly can by the harrows, raiſing 
a fine looſe mould to the ſurface, which is to be the hed fy 
the oats to lie in; for I ſow my oats directly under furroy; 


alter which I paſs a moderate- ſized roller over the field, and 


then give it a ſlight ſcratch with a pair of light harrows. 
This hutbandry generally produces me a crop [ have no 
reaſon to complain of. 
My chief reaſon for troubling you with this letter is, 


endeavour to perſuade my brother farmers, that they do not, in 


general, allo w their oats a ſuſficient number of Hering one 


being the ſtated quantity. 


If they would plow twice for this crop, they woull 
receive more than twenty ſhillings an acre for their trouble; 
but if they would conſult their own intereſts, and allow three 
plowings, it would often make fifty pounds difference to 
them in a field of twenty acres : this they will, 1 think 


wonderful; but it is no leſs true. 


The black oats require particularly to be ſown early 
eſpecially if the farmer wiſhes to have chem of a fine glofl 
ebon colour, and that the er op ſhould corn well; for it they 


are ſown late, and wet weather follows ſoon after ſowing 


they will be apt to run all to ſtraw ; and if dry weather, and 
the ſoil is gravelly, it is a chance but they are burnt up. 
1 have found by experience, that black oats will yield: 


very large crop after turnips; and this I believe is fmpf 
owing to their being ſown in a fine tilth; for the mould 


cannot but be reduced to very ſmall particles if a crop 6 
turnips has been well huſbanded, eſpecially if it is in 
a light ſoil. 
3 phe ART 
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ARTICLE XXiIn. 
Bf the beſt method of cleaning corn lands rom Weeds. 


In a Letter to the Editor.] 


7OUR 26th queſtion, Vol. I. page 29. What is the beſt 
method of clearing our corn lands from weeds ? is in- 
leed a very important one to Scots Farmers. There is no 
part of good huſbandry in which we are ſo far behind our 
neighbours in England and Holland, as this. 'The moſt part 
of our light grounds, eſpecially ſuch as lye in the neighbour- 
hood of towns and villages, and in general that part of every 
farm which is called in Scotland Croft-ground, has been ſuf- 
fered to collect the ſeeds of annual weeds for many ages; 1 
that one, travelling through the country, in the ſummer 
months, when theſe weeds are in the flower, ſees nothing in 


ui many cultivated fields, but a continued blaze of theſe beauti- 
le; WW ful but deſtructive flowers; the riſing corns are inviſible; and 
nee i in harveſt when he examines the ſheafs, a conſiderable part 
" WH of them conſiſts of the ſame weeds which have by this time 
ins WW own new ſeeds, and polluted the ground for many ſucceeding 

| crops, = 

If Every farmer that has common ſenſe, knows and feels the 
of miſchief he ſuffers from this ſource. He knows that weeds 
5 rob his crop of a part of the nouriſhment it would otherwiſe 


draw from the earth, and which is yet worſe prevent it from 
receiving the beneficial influence of a free circulation of air; 
this he knows from experience, though perhaps he may not 
"xpreſs it in ſuch terms; but he will tell you, that his crop 
5 ſmothered and choaked by the weeds. Every farmer is ſen- 
ible of the riſk he oſten runs in barveſt, in winding or dry- 
ing his corns, from a mixture of certain weeds bound up with 
the corns, that if the crop was clean, it could be carried in, 


In 


purſes. 
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in half the time; in ſhort every farmer is ſenſible that the 
benefit of good tillage and expenſive manure is always leſs. 
ed, and ſometimes uttterly deſtroyed, by this nuiſance, 2d 


| himſelf robbed of a conſiderable part of the value of his crap, 
Let under a ſenſe of theſe things, how many go on fron 


year to year, patiently bearing theſe diſappointments, incon. 
veniences and loſſes, without ever attempting to remedy them? 
Shall I ſay from mere indolence and lazineſs ! No, not altoge. 
ther, for many common farmers do not deſerve any ſuch re. 


proach; but rather from a kind of hopeleſs dejection and de. 


ſpair. They conſider this loſs as a neceſſary evil which mut 
be ſubmitted to. The enemy has already gained ſuch ſtrength 
that they deſpair of ever being able fo ſubdue and to banih 
him from their territories 3 at leaſt ion means but ſuch 
as they think beyond their power, that is beyond their 
Theſe things have tempted me to jot down a few imperfed 
hints in anſwer to the above queſtion, Not that I have tum- 
ed my attention more to this than to other parts of farming; 
or have diſcovered any thing in this branch, which I think 
worthy to be communicated to the public, but chiefly, that] 
may ſtir up more experienced farmers to correſpond with you 
upon this point, and ſend you ſomething more ſatisfying 
founded upon their own practice. For as I have already fatd 
this is one of the chief points of improvement, with reipect i 
which the farmers in Scotland need both to be inſtructed and 
animated, and without which all others will move on but 
flowly: a few plain judicious directions here are likely to b 
generally acceptable and uſeful. on 
There are a great variety of weeds that infeſt ou: tillage 
grounds; ſome that propagate by the root and remain conum 
ally in the ground ; others that propagate from the ſeed, and 
ſpring up a new, from year to year; and a few which fis 
pagate both ways, ſuch as the dock; it equally infeſts grab 


and tillage grounds, and I know no better way to get no! 
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it, than carefully to pull it up by the hand, whether in corn 
or paſture grounds, at a time when it can be pulled even a day 


is very difficult to clear the ground, at leaſt from ſome of them, 
ſuch as the reed - graſs, coltsfoot, and ſeveral others; but the annual 
weeds which ſow their own ſeeds are in far greater quantities, 
and much more formidable to the farmer; at the deſtruction of 
theſe the following directions are chiefly pointed. The firſt 
of theſe annual weeds which appear amongſt our oats are the 


wild muſtard, and wild turnip, called by the farmers here 
w Rounces ; theſe chiefly infeſt light grounds, ſeldom do much 
f | 


harm on ſtiff clay grounds, and are reckoned leaſt dangerous 
in harveſt. Theſe are ſucceeded by the wild marygold, which 
our farmers call Gule, a much more deſtructive and dangerous 
veed in every ſhape, appearing in all ground, light and clay, croft 
and outfield. Theſe three ſorts of annuals prevail in all parts 


| the ground without vegetating, till brought near the ſurface, for 
ing; ar th e, for 
e probably for ages. The longeſt reſting of ground 


ſeems to have little effect to deſtroy them. In gravelly grounds, 
which have lain in paſture eight and ten years, I have ſeen 


eyen in the ley crop if the ſeaſon happened to be dry, ſtill 


7 more in the ſecond; in the third the marygold commonly 
\ bears, and they continue to encreaſe as long as the ground 
© i in tillage. From any experience that I have had, I reckon 
tobe We dry ſummer more favourable to theſe weeds than a moiſt. 


one; or, to ſpeak more properly, lefs favourable to the crop, I 
mean it runs a greater riſk of being hurt and choaked by them. 


tillage 

nin could mention other annual weeds, common on moſt 
1, aol * the lwine thiſtle thought to be encouraged by lime z 
* ne common thiſtle ; but farmers are in uſe to weed out theſe 


by the hand, though they abſurdly ſuffer the laſt to grow and 
come to ſeed on their paſture grounds, and their light ſeeds to 


be waſted by the wind over their own corn fields and their 
* | neighbours 


or two after a plentiful rain. As to the firſt, the root weeds, it 


of Scotland that I have ſeen. The ſeeds of them ſeem to ly in 


the wild turnips and muſtard appear in prodigious quantities, 


11 1 


e to a very great diſtance. I am not perfeAty * 
however, whether the thiſtle on paſture grounds may not be 
a different ſpecies from that which grows in corn fields. 

Beſides, a proper care, which every farmer ought to take u 
clean his ſeed corn, to prevent the ſeeds of weeds from being 
carried from his barn yard or any other places, to his dung. 

hill; and to have his dung ſufficiently rotted, and theſe Per- 


nicious ſeeds thus deſtroyed ;' in order to clean his corn field 
from annual weeds, the following methods may be conſidere 


and tried. 


I. A clean and thorough ſummer fallow, 


> _ —= = - 
— — — —— — 


This is the moſt effectual of all methods, and yet the mol 
unlikely to be tried by the common farmer. He is ſenſible a 
the diſtant profit, but is frightened by the preſent loſs—the 
loſs of his rent for a whole year; and the expence of {ix or 

eight plowings. Yet I know a common farmer ſo wiſe and 
ſo determined upon this point, that, with no great ſtock, not 
L. 150 upon a farm of go acres, for which he pays L. 69 uf 
pearly rent, and the remainder of a tack, which when it came 
into his hands was not above ten or twelve years; yet fallows a 
the rate of 15, 20, or 22 acres yearly, and will therefore, in 
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courſe of four or five years, clean his whole grounds. This 
however is a ſingular inſtance, which deſerves, and I hope, 
will meet witl. all due encouragement at the end of the tack 
beſides the reward of wiſdom and induſtry even before tot WW... 
time. Yetit cannot, and ought not to be expected, that the than to 
generality of farmers will venture on this practice, and purſue Ta 
it ſo far as to go over the whole ground in their farms, till they ow, | 
get longer tacks than nineteen years, and learn to plough witl 3 
two horſes. Wherever may be done for the ſake of a crop o 
wheat, in E-t-Lothian, and round Edinburgh, Glaſgow, an 
other great towns, fallowing is a practice ſcarce known in the 
weſt of Scotland. 
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. 2 crops if Potatoes, Turnips, Carrots Cabba get; 
and Beans. 


This is a method almoſt as effectual as the former, when the 
ows of the potatoes, &c. are ſufſiciently wide, even fix feet diſtant 
from each other. And it has this great advantage above 
the former, that it is attended with no immediate lots ; but in 
ſome of theſe crops with a preſent and certain gain. Befides 
the grand, and the only point, for the ſake of which I men- 
tion it at preſent, the cleaning of the ground for the benefit 
pf ſucceeding crops; a common farmer may eaſily raiſe upon 
his croft grounds horſe- hoed crops of potatovs, carrots, ca ba- 
ges, which, after deducting all expences, wil! be more valuable 

o him than any crop he can expect; but his other objection is, 
hat he is unacevſtome to it, and that ſuch crops require more 
tention and trouble than he can beſtow. Let him try, how- 
ver, an acre or two and go on with more if the trial ſucceeds z 
e will not, I imagine, repent the trial, A year or two will 
nake him ſufficiently maſter of the horſe hoeing operations. 
e needs no new implements but a ſmall plough, ſuch as a 
Ingle ſtout horſe can eaſily draw; the Scots form is as pro- 
er as any other; it will coſt him about a third leſs than his 
preſent plough, it will be uſeful tor him in fallowing his bar- 
ey, and for many other purpoſes. With reſpect to the atten- 
ion and trouble, the farmers here beſtow fix times more in 
ultivating a rood of potatoes with the oy and the hand-hoe, 
Inn two acres of horſe-hoed would require 

I do not deſ-ribe the operations and Fo times of ham Juſt 
ow, ſo minutely as to make them perſectiy intelligible to a 
ommon farmer; it would ſwell this letter to an undue bulk, 
Ind is a new ſubject. It will be ſufliclent to ſay, that I jook 
Pon potatoes, as the moſt profitable of all the horſe-hoed 
05 named, though I confeſs J have not yet tried the reſt to 
n extent ſufficient to aſcertain this point. But potatoes is a 
et wich which our farmers are well acquainted, both as to 
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the culture and the uſe of it to their families and to theit exth 
They are accuſtomed to plant it with the plough, though ny 
to hoe it. If an acre is intended for this, it ought to be plope 
once or twice before, in winter and ſpring, and harrowedſoa 
to fill up the old furrows, as much as may be, then laid oy 
in new and deep furrows with a four-horſe plough, ſtrap 
parallel and diſtant from each other, at leaſt four feet, fix ie 
or as wide as you pleaſe. I only lay dung in theſe ſurrows 
rows. I hoe at leaſt five times in the months of June and Ju 
and each hoeing colts about three hours work of a fingle ma 
and horſe ; 1 dig them with the ſpade. The value of an acred 
potatoes cultivated in this manner, the rows at four feet diſtin, 
if the ground and the ſeaſon anſwer, is from L.12 to U. f 
ſterling, often more. The expence of the firſt plowing, dung 
| ſeed, planting, hoeing, and digging, charging every thingatti 
common price of labour, &c. in this country, is conſtderably vid 
in L 4. Theſe however colt the far mer no money, as he furnika 
and does every thing with his own cattle and ſervants. Whee 
I ſpeak of the value of the crop, I mean the value to the ſi 
mer at a diſtance from any great town. This is calculated 
the price he gets for a few pecks from his neighbours; he cu 
not ſell his whole crop at that price, there is no ſale for it i 
ſuch a ſituation ; but I conſider them as of that value to his -Wwichi 
mily, and | affure you i do not exaggerate, but ſpeak from them 
knowledge and experience. I have ſeen potatoes planted bout! 
ten and twelve feet diſtance in the rows. This will diminill This 
the produce from the acre one half. In this cafe, the des n. 
was not only to give a fallow to the ground, and to clear it ly pra 
weeds, but to level high ridges; and after this was in ſon being 
meaſure accon:plithed, a row of turnips was ſown exact it ney, 
the middle between every row of potatoes, and as late 1 "WW moy, 
ſeaſon as poſſible, to leave time for their growing to any bu follow 
after the potatoes had got their due, the operations of hoeth may | 
were ſtill continued for the ſake of the turnips. I look upon! 


feet however as ſufficient for all the purpoſes of fallowinp 
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| the ſucceeding crop of wheat, can ſee no difference betwixt 

his preparation of the ground and a clean ſummer fallow. | 
ith The ſoil proper for potatoes is a dry light looſe free ſoil ; 
e nearer it approaches to ſand fo much the better for that 
a ot. That part of his crop which is moſt inclined to clay and 
W..-ins the moiſture, will not anſwer for potatoes or carrots; 
n place of them, the farmer may ſubſtitute cabbages. But he 


ig mnot raiſe the plants. Why? they are as eattly raiſed al- 
er oft, as green-kail plants. Even theſe, I mean green-kail, 
NS 


ould, I doubt not, be a very profitable horſchoed crop, tho 
Ju WI have never ſeen them tried. They will grow on any foil, 


nnd are much improved by dung, which they ſeldom get in 
ei dis country; or the farmer can drill with his hand, or dibble 
0c two rows of beans, which will anſwer his {tiff foil in place of 
Lt 


potatoes, and hoe them in the ſame manner This, though 
u tee leaſt profitable of all the horte-hoed crops, will yet indem- 
it him for the dung, trouble, and time ſpent on the fallow. 
win ot his neighbours will laugh at him for ſuch whims. It is 
niſtoiWvery likely they may, and he will laugh at them next year in 
his turn, when he ſhews them a clean crop of wheat or barley. 


ted nt III. Harrowing down the weeds. 


To clean corn fields, ſuffer the moſt part of the annual weeds, 
within the reach of vegetation, to ſpring fully, and then deſtroy 
them when the ſeed is ſown, by a thorough harrowing z and a- 
bout two or three weeks after, by a ſecond {light harrowing. 


muh bis is the limpleit method imaginable, to clear the ground of 
Ge | this nuiſance for a ſingle year. It is a method which may be eaſi- 
ar Ay practiſed by every common farmer, without much danger of 


being expoled to the ridicule of his neighbours. It is ſtrange, 
t never has occured to many judicious and thinking men 
among themſelves; and yet more ſtrange that few of them will 
en they ſee the benefit of it before their eyes! It 
may be done at the ſowing of Poliſh oats, which on early 

ground, 


follow it, Wh 
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ground, needs not be ſconer than the firſt or ſecond weeks 
| May. But the moſt convenient grain for this operation, an 
indeed the only one with which it can be done to purpoſe, 
barley or bear, becauſe this is ſown later than any other. 
Let the firmer, inſtead of leading out his dung for hi 
bear, in the beginning of May, when he commonly ſtirs an 
fows it, lead it out in the end of March, or at leſt in th; 
firſt week of April, and Jay it down on the ground hew 
tends for bear, f:llowed or plowed we thall ſuppoſe only one: 
before, during the winter, or very early in the ſpring. Is 
him ſpread the dung evenly on the ſurface of the ground, and 
plow it down in the uſual way, as if he intended inſtantly w 
ſow his bear or barley. But inſtead of this, after perhaps: 
ſingle tine of ligbt harrowing, let the ground lye in that (txt 
for four, five, or fx weeks, 28 the ſeaſon anſwers ; that is, til 
the ordinary time of bear ſowing. Againſt that time, mo 
part of the annual weeds within reach of the influence of the 
ſun and air, will have vegetated, or be ſprung, encouraged a 
they will be, by the ſeaſon of the year, if in any degree mil 
and moiſt, and puſhed forward, by the heat of dung, The 
whole field will be covered by them, quite green, and the mate 
ſo, the fouler it has been before. Let not the farmer be di 
couraged by this unpromiſing appearance, let him rather cot 
graulate himleif upon it: —Let him not be perſuaded by ls 
neighbours, to give the field a third plowing, (as J have oftet 
been adviſes to do) the eſfect of this, would only be, to bing 
up to the ſurface, a new crop of thefe accurſed feeds, which 
have never ſcen the iun, and give them an equal chance wil 
his own precious ſeed. Let the farmer chuſe a dry tine 
which having no dung to lead, he has more in his power that 
bis nei-hbours ; and without fear ſow h's ſeeq (giving a lil 
mor than uiua}) upon the top of the green carpet, be it net 
ſo thick; let him deſtroy iis verdure effectually, by the break 
harrow, and continue at it till the ground be all black. Abel 
twelve days, a fortnight, three werks, or even longer, a 
went 
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weather anſwers, let him give another harrowing with the 
light harrows, without fear of hurting the tender crop; or if 
+ is hutt, draw the roller over it to tranſplant whatever was 


| torn out. | 5 n 8 
: It was, if I remember right, in the year 1766, when the ſea- 
i ſon was remarkably favourable for theſe different operations, 
a by frequent warm ſhowers, to bring forward the weeds, and 
. ſufficient heat and drought to kill them at the harrowing, 
(| that I had an acre of bear on the fouleſt ground imaginable, 
K and yet by this management ſo perfectly clean, that you 
could ſcarce have found a ſingle weed in it. I have always 
1 fnce that time found conſiderable benefit from the practice, 
iu 1 confeſs never fo much as then. You will eaſily ſee, 


late that this method is chiefly calculated for deſtroying the wild 
ti muſtard and turnip which ſpring early : the marygold, being 
not a later plant, has a better chance ſome of it to eſcape; yet 
the BW the grain being, in its moſt tender ſtate, freed from the incum- 
d brance of the early weeds, quickly grows ſo ſtrong of itſelf, 48 
mull to maſter and deſtroy the later weeds. | really believe, that the 


Ide itt crop of weeds, many of which have come to a conſiderable 
ol bulk when deſtroyed by the break harrow, and rotting near the 
e Cl ſurface of the ground, has the ſame good effect as a ſlight 
cor dunging or top dreſſing has: it raifes a degree of fermenta- 
bon, or gentle heat, which nouriſhes and cheriſhes the riſing 


often 
bring 
which 


> will 


grain ; while at the ſame time it is too ſtrong for the ſmaller 
leeds of the weeds, juſt beginning to vegetate, and is ſufficient 
» bull many of them. Thus, what ſeems molt deſtructive to 
tne crop, may be turned to its improvement. Indeed, ſuch is 
| the wiſdom and goodnets of the great author of nature, ap- 
parent in the general courſe of her various operations, that 
is realonabie to believe, that the few things, which ſeem to 
he ase, mi ght be turned to lerve very 
p rpoles, had we ſufficient attention and ſagacity to 
vlcover the proper methods of doing it.—But to return. 


time, 
T that 
a lite 
t nevel 
> break 
About 
as tas 
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VV. Oats ſown on a inte tilth, and harrowed d. neu 
OO aſter they are well Ong 


This, like the former method, Wa a chance to kill two crops 
oſ the annual weeds, one by the winter froſt and the ff 
harrowing, and another by the ſecond. Farmers may learn 
many uſeſul leſſons from gardeners, and the methods of culture 
they purſue. Obſerve that part of the garden which happens 
to be laboured and dreſſed before winter, for flower-rootz 
early cabbages, or any other purpoſe. It continues, during x 
great part of the ſummer, much cleaner of annual weeds, thin 
the reſt of the garden digged and drefſ-d in the ſpring.—The 
above practice can only be followed, when the ground is pretty 
free of root weeds, and peſtered chiefly with annuals. The 
crop of oats will receive little prejudice from the circumſtance 
of its being ſown on ground contolidated or battered by the 
winter rains. Oats will do with any ſort of tillage, and al. 
moſt without tillage at all; not ſo well, to be ſure, as upon 
a fine tilth. If your grounds be clean, give a fecond tillage 
or not, as you pleale z but if they are foul, your oats will ſaf. 
fer much more from the weeds raiſed and encouraged by the 
ſecond tilth, than from the want of It | 


v. swing Beans or Peaſe. 


Sowing beans, and in ſuch Gt as will not anſwer with 
beans, ſowing peas, with the band, in drills, in every ſecond 
| furrow after the plow ; and hoeing the ſpaces between the 


rows, with the hand as oft as they will bear; according 
to the ſenſible directions given in a letter, [Vol. I. p. 246. 
from Eaſt Lothian, ſigned Rus TIcus. I take this oppofti- 
nity, the firſt that has offered, of returning my thanks to 
RusT1CUs, for the information contained in his letter, and 


requeſting (with your leave), his further eben 


* 


ith 
nd 
the 
ng 
6. 
tu- 
to 


and 
ce. 


\ny 
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Any thing he chuſes to ſend in the experimental way, will, 1 
date ſay, be uſeful and acceptable to the public. I had praQtiſed 
| that method of ſowing beans ſome years before I ſaw his letter, at 
| the ſame diſtance, and nearly in the ſame manner with him; 


yet have been obliged to him for ſeveral judicious hints, and 
particularly as to the quantity of ſeed in which, from the trial 
made this year, I believe he is perfectly in the right. It 
gave me pleaſure laſt ſummer, to ſee this ſort of huſbandry 
creeping in, all round Edinburgh both Eaſt and Weſt, tho? 
it has not yet reached the more diſtant parts of the country, 
I obſerved however, that they hoed their beans, only with the 
Engliſh hand-hoe, which cuts and draws the earth towards 
the workman, and requires many repeated {light ſtrokes. I 
have always uſed, in this buſineſs, th: Dutch hoe, which 


puſhes from the workman, and being open in the middle, 


lets the weeds and earth through. Farmers ſhould have them 


made for this buſineſs, from ten to fourteen inches broad, or 


wide, thus they will command at one ſtroke, the whole ſpace 


between the rows of the beans, and do the work in a third, 
perhaps in a half leſs time than the Engliſh hoe: As the 


beans are ploughed in, I am doubtful whether they receive 
much benefit from the earth drawn into their ſtalks ; if this 
be thought neceſſary, the ſecond hocing may be done with 
the Engliſh hoe. 3 | 


VI. Laftly, A luxuriant crop of any kind, eſpecially red 


clover, or peas, aſſiſted by a flight top dreſſing- of lime and 
dung, will raiſe a fermentation on the ſurface of the ground, 


and effectually deſtroy the ſeeds of the annuals that would 


have ſprung that year, as well as prepare the pround for a 
lucceeding cron, that will produce the fame effect in an 
inſerior degree, the next year. Indeed the four laſt hints 
reach no further than a ſingle year; but if ſuch practices be ſre- 
quently repeated, they will make the ground gradually cleaner 
and cleaner. A farmer can ſummer-fallow and horſe-hoe 

only 
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only a {m all part of his ground at once; and the other method 
may be attended to, and purſued as far as they are thought 
reaſonable, in the reſt of his tillage grounds, till they ar 
likewiſe fallowed or hoed in their courſe, and the whole farm 
gone over according to the two firſt methods, which are th 
only effectual methods of cleaning it that I know. Wher 
once the light groùnds of a farm are tollerably clean, no dt 
tention or pains ſhould be ſpared to keep them in that ſtate, 
or which amounts nearly to the fame thing, to keep then 
in heart; by never over-croping them aiter they have been 
limed and manured; by a judicious change and ſucceſſion 
of crops; avoiding the repetition of white crops, particularly 
coats, which perhaps are more favourable to annual weeds 
than any other, and laying them down often with graſs ſeeds 
for hay and paſture. | 
] heartily approve, gentlemen, of your deſign, and wih 
you may receive that aſſiſtance in the execution of it which 
you deſire, and ſeem to expect, from experienced farmers, and 
which many of them are well qualified to give you. Inde. 
pendent of this, you have an inexhauſlable fund at your com- 
mand, ſor the entertainment and inſtruction of your readers; 
you can lay before them well choſen extracts on ſome of the 
m-oft neceſſary and important branches of farming, frm 
books, which moſt of us have little time and opportunity to 
perule. It ou continue, to go on in the tract in which you 
have happily ſet ont, nd confine your attention entirely to prac: 
tical huſh.nery, 1 am convinced you will narrate many facts 
and iuggeft many things, worthy cf the attention of all farmers, 
which, if they are not uiciul to the generality of them, will yct 
be realy uſeful to the attentive and candid part of your ret 
ders; icr as one of cur beſt practical writers juilly obſerves 
None but the wiſe can be made much wiſer, and to him cniy 


that hath ſtall be given, I am, S118, 
Ayrſhire, vour moſt humble Serra, 
Jan. 19th, 1774. TIT YRUd 
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ARTICLE: XM. 


WHalt-duft or Cumming recommended as a Manure for Young | 
„„ 


Un a letter to the Pub'iſher.] 


GRI CULTURE without doubt is the firſt of arts, 
| ſince all others depend upon it. The farmer there- 
fore is the firſt and moſt important member of ſociety: of 


m WF conſequence, every attempt to aſſiſt him to manure and cui- 
ell tivate his ground to the greateſt advantage, is an attempt tO 
nee the public, and in fact is worthy of praiſe. 
ly I pretend not, Mr Printer, to be one of thoſe uſctul perſons 
(ds who have it much in their power to be ſerviceable to tociety 
G in this way, though I acknowledge it would not be moving 
out of my own ſphere, - I might indeed teach any farmer the 
1 methods which I have diſcovered as moſt advantageous in the 
ch management of my own farm ; becauſe this knowledge 1s the 
nd reſult of ſeveral years practice: but cannot pretend to diſco- 
e rer, like the chymiſt, the peculiar property of matter, and 
N- whether it is ikely to become a valuable food for plants, or any 
s; ſuch nice things as this. What I propole to mention to 
he you 18, the effects of malt cumming as a valuable manure 
m br young graſs. I never made the experiment upon any 
t0 other. It is true, there are a variety of circumſtances to be 
ou conſidered, in making experiments, in different ſoils and diffe. 
. rent climates; and allowance muſt be made for theſe, elſe the 
5 relult of them will appear perhaps quite the reverſe of each 
„ other: but if | may be allowed to judge, from the happy ef- 
et ſect the cumming has had upon my field, which is perfe uy 
Jo evident, it is wel] worthy the recommending to others. Let 
5 them be applyed any time in the buſy ſeaſon of malting, in 
iy ſuch proportion as may be judged molt proper, they mult not be 


lown too thin; I cannot pretend to fix the quantity moſt pro- 


nt, WY ber for an acre, as I did not apply mine on purpoie to acquire 
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experience; at leaſt I was almoſt quite ſatisfied that it ws 1 
much a hum as Baron Van Hauk's moſt wonderful manu, r iu 
though much leſs expenſive, I therefore only recommer! ing 
it to the trial of others, who have not been diſguſted by the « AR" 
penſive commodity above named, and its induſtrious venden, lor 
How amazing the credulity of mankind ! how impudent the = 
impoſtor who can practiſe upon the arne of farmers! l . 
Haddingion, L E 
Jan. 5th, 1774. ANON TMS 
| En 2 
*, We will be much obliged to our correſpondent, for my 
account of his further experience of this manure ; althougt 
it can never become a general manure, as it can be obtaine * 
only in ſmall quantities, and in the neighbourhood of grez Cr 


* towns and maltſteads; yet to ſuch as can obtain it, _ notice 
of its utility will be of moment. 
The following article from the Muſeum Ruſticum Vol, Il 
ſhows that it is not a meer conceit; but is already well knowt 
and praCtiſed in England. And as the experiments ther 
narrated appear to have been made with great accuracy, and 
at the ſame time contain a comparative trial. of other nianurs, 


we could not * 1 cur readers the advantage and pleaſure ol 
it. y 
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AR TIC LE XXV. 


In ; the benefit of Malt-Duft, as a manure for a ft ſes 
with a relation of ſome experiments, made to aſcerta. 
its virtues, 


[From Muſeum Ruſticum, Vol. III. 


OR the benefit of your farming readers I ſhall commutt 
cate a few experiments I made ſome time ſince, in dt 

der to try the virtue of malt-duſt as a manure for a OT 6 
heat · | | 


De 
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I had often heard it aſſerted, iz malt-duſt was much bet- 
br ſuited, as a manure, to barley than wheat; for the latter 
ing a whole year in the ground, and the malt-duſt being 
dn With it, the virtues of the manure were exhauſted long 
before the ſummer, when the corn principally wants nouriſh- 
ment, being advanced in its growth, and ſerved chiefly to 
make the wheat winter - proud. 

| Others, contradicting this alertion, ſaid it was beſt for 

pheat, and made it appear that it often cauſed very good ou 

pf corn, particularly after a hard winter. 

Being determined in my own mind to try ſome experiments 
n order to determine this matter, I pitched upon a field of 
en acres, which had born a good crop of horie-beans ; after 

which it was ſown with turnips, which being fed off, it was 

ummer-fallowed, being intended for wheat. 


The foil was a thiibih loam ; it was in good heart, and to- 
erably clean. 


I ciyzded this field by deep furrows into ten equal parts, 


ach containing ORE acre, numbered ls 223 3» 4, 5,5 6, 7, 8, 
d, and 0. 


The whole field, during the courſe of the fallowing, had 
leur plowings, which reduced it to a fine tilth. 

When wheat ſeed-time came, I fowed number 1. broad- 
alt, with three buſhels of wheat, and plowed it in, laying on 
no manure whatever, 

Number 2. | fowed with the ſame 3 of wheat, after 
nich 1 frewed over it ten quarters, or eighey buſhels, of 
mall-duſt, and plowed that and the ſeed in together. 

Number 3. I ſowed alſo with wheat in the ſame manner, 
rcept that 1 deferred ſtrewing on the malt duſt till the latter 
nd of January. 
Number 4. had a dreſſing of dung in the ordinary way, 
and was lowed with three buſhels of wheat like the other 
Darts, 

Number 5. was dreſſed by ſheep folding, and was alſo in 
like. manner ſown with wheat. 


Number 


186 


Number 6. wis fown with wheat in the fame quantiy, 
and in Fobruaty, after ſowing, received a half drefſing of 
very rotten dung, which had been ſeveral times turned ni 
mixed. | To 

Number y. after receiving a plowing in the ſpring, we 
Town with ten pecks of barley, which was harrowed in, a 
no manure at all applied, | 

Number 8. was ſown with barley, as above, but had tet 
quarters of malt · duſt laid on it. 

Number 9. had in the winter a good dreſſing of dung 
and was in the ſpring ſown » ith the fame quantity of bu 
ley. 1 

Number 10. was ſown with barley, like number 8. onjyi 
had five inſtead of ten quarters of malt-duft laid on it. 

It may be neceſſary, perhaps, to obſerve, that ail the piece 
of wheat were fown the firlt week in October, and ail i 
bar! ley the ſecond week in March, 

Soon after Chriſtmas I went to take a view of my ben 
when 1 ſound that the acre marked number 2. babe mol 
forward and flouriſhing ; though I mult own there was it 
appearance but little difference between that and number 
I be numbers 1, 2, and 6. neither of them looked ſo vigor 
ous as thoſe already noticed ; and number 5, ſeemed rather 
thin on the land; but the heat plants were in good Coli 
tion and healthy. — 

In May I took another view of my wheat crops, and found 
number 1. tolerably clean, and promiſed well. 

Number 2. gave me hopes of a large crop, and was {ut 
prifingly clear of weeds, 

Number 3. was greatly improved ſince the laying on of ti 
drefſivg of the mali-dult. 

Number 4. looked very vigorous and ſtrong, 

ſoul, having ſevcral ſorts of weeds not to be met wit 
parts of the land. EE | 

Number $. was thin of plants, and d they did not“ 
much; ; however, they itil leemed healthy and ird: 


put was vel) 
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Number 6. was like number 3. greatly improved; bus it 
as foul, and, what appeared ſtrange to me, had many weeds 
a nature quite different from thoſe with which number 4. 
es infeſtedl, though the dung laid on both theſe parts was. 
taken from the ſame heap. 

| 1, at this time, alſo looked at my pieces ſown with bariey, 
E when 1 found number 7. promiſing and clean. 

Number 5. was forwarder, and flattered me with the pro- 
[ ſnect of a large crop. 


Number 9. was forward and fine, but foul with weeds. 


bat Number 19, bore much the ſame appearance as number 8. 
| and Prom ifed as well, 
11 At harveſt number 2. of the wheat was firſt fit to reap, after 
| which ſnccecll'ed number 4. the reſt were ready nearly at the 
= ame time, 5 
j Of my barleys, numbers 8. 4 10. were Lit ready to 
” mow. Ls : 
2 ] ſuppoſe it is unneceſſary to obſerve that tho crops which 
wh were cleareſt of weeds were the ſooneſt fit for carrying. 
: : I ordered theſe crops to be all laid ſeparately; and as [ was 
2 #bliged, juſt after Michaelmas, to go up to London, about ſome 
1 particular bufineſs, [ left orders with my grieve, that they 
_; ol mould al! ve ſeparately threfhed and dreſſed as early as might 
de in the winter. 
2 The produce of the ſeveral crops was thus diſtinckly noted 
io me, for I had ordered that particular care ſhould be taken 
10 not to mix one with the other, and on enquiry, | found my 
orders ware punctually carried into execution. 
che 4 | Buſhels. Pecks. 
Number 1, unmanured, yielded of wheat $6. @ 
Number 2, manured with malt-duſt when 
= ſown _ ny 5 3 
Ga Number 3. manured with malt-duſt after 
* Chiiſtmas, by way of top- dreſſing — 41 0 
os Number 
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Number 4. manured with dung in the ordi- 


nary way —— — — 11 

Number 5. folded with beep | PE — | 29 : 1 6. 

Number 6. dreſſed with rotten dung i * f ww 

bruary 3 5 „ 

Number 7. n yielded of waer 3212 4 | "= 

Number 8. manured with ten quarters of malt- . 3 

„% b ee. gy 

Number 9. manured with dung in the winter 40 2 . 

Number 10. manured, when ſown, with 8 

five quarters of malt - duſt 8 mY 

ts N „ tim 

1 muſt, wich your leave, treſpaſs upon your readers pat fall 

ence, till I wake a few obſervations on the above #:te of the thr 

produce of my crop. up 

Firſt, 1 conclude, that when malt-duſt is uſed as a manure rall 

for wheat, it 3 beſt to Jay it on by way of top-dreifing after ma 

the corn is ce up, as the crop of number 3. yielded above If 

twelve buſhe]; more chan that of number 2. and J am apt to nur 

| think that the virtue of the malt-duſt laid on number 2. was A fits 
N exhauſted betore it could be of any eſſential ſervice to the barl 
| crop ; whereas, in number 3. the manure began to vield fort \ 
| its virtues juſt as the wheat plants began to be in want of 2 due 
[ freſh ſupply of nouriſhment. It was alſo obſervabic, that the will 
i grains of wheat which grew on number 2. were thinner, and foil 
i. had leſs ſubſtance, than thoſe of number 3. the grain of which any 
N was fine, plump, and heavy. ſuin 
The produce of number 4. convinces me hat mialt- duſt is, waſ] 
in many caſe s, a better manure for wheat than dung, not only burr 


as it gives a larger encreaſe, but alſo becauſe it does not ſtock 
the land with deſtructive and devouring weeds. 

The wheat grown n number 5. was as fine as that of num. 
ber 3. but couſiderably leſs in quantity, as appears by the sc. 


count. 
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or fixty-four buſhels, of malt-duſt, 1s the proper quantity of 
walt-duſt to lay on an acre for a barley crop, and that at the 


| time of ſowing. 


When I ſpeak of malt-duſt, I mean the kiln-duſt, which 


through the ſcreen whilſt the malt 1s cleaning before it 1s put 
up in ſacks, that may be applied to a better uſe, being gene- 


rally given to pigs, and often to cows, in which laſt caſe it 
makes them give a great deal of milk. 


It has been ſuggeſted, that the virtue of malt-duſt, as a ma- 
ure, laſts only for one crop; but this is a miſtake, for when 
this manure is laid on in January or February, a good crop of 
barley may be had after the wheat. k 


Malt-duſt is of a very warm nature: this has in- 
| duced many farmers to think that it will burn a crop; and 1 


will not anſwer for it but it might do fo on a hot gravelly 
foil; but on clay land, or a ſtiff loam, it ſcidom or never does 
any damage : and indeed the only danger is a dry time en- 
ſuing after it is ſpread on the land, for the firſt ſhower of rain 


waſhes it in, and ſecures the crop from all hazard of being 


burnt. 


Many of my acquaintance, beſides myſelf, have found that 
malt-duſt is for a ſtiff ſoil a better manure than dung ; but 
the diſpute among them was, whether it was moſt profitable 
to lay it on when the wheat was ſown, or by way of top- 
meſſing in January or February ; however, fiace I made the 
wove experiments, they are all converts to my opinion, and 


are 


do not much approve of the method purſued in number 
6. yet it is a good alternative, if the farmer happens to have 
doo little dung to dreſs all his fallows. 


judge alſo malt · duſt to be a very good and profitable ma- 
dure for a barley crop; but the yield of number 10. being 
| forty-four buſhels, and of number 8. only forty-erght buſhels, 

which laſt is not an encreaſe in proportion to the additional 
| quantity of manure laid on, I thence judge that eight quarters, 
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falls from the malt in drying: as to the tail-duſt, which falls 
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had but little ſaid of it in your collection. 
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are determined in future always to dreſs their heavy whe! 
land with it after Chriſtmas, | ; 

One thing more in recommendatiom of this my favours 

manure, let me add, before 1 conclude, that nothing ſurpatis 
waen laid on cold graſs grounds, to the amount of abou tight 
quarters, or ſixty buſhels, on an acre, but not leſs. 2 
Such as have not ſeen its effects in this way applied, wen 
be ſurpriſed at the large encreaſe of ſweet feed which it oc, 
fons: in ſhort, whoever finds it neceſſary to dreſs ſuch lars 
and can get malt-duſt in a ſufficient quantity, will do will; 
uſe it, as they will be puzzled to find any thing in the u 
tenſive circle of manures better adapted to the purpoſe, 

I ſhould be glad, if ſome of your correſpondents would gin 
the public their opinions relative to the various Giforder;n 
which cattle are ſubject: this is a large field, and has, 1 think, 
| a cro 


by th 


In relating experimenis in huſbandry, a great deal will fi] 


de left to be regulated by the farmer's prudence, experience In 
and diſcretion, as circumſtances of foil, ſeaſons, &c. muſt ran; raw 
but in this matter of the difcaſes of cattle, if the ſymptoms d own 
each diſorder are but carefully pointed out, and the proper re Milſrecks 
medies laid down in plain language for the different ſtages qc and, 


the diſorder, there will be very little danger of the honeſt far not te 


mer's making any miſtakes to his prejudice. other 
The fellows who go about the country, pretending to cur: cover: 


the diſeaſes of cattle, are, in general, great cheats, getiiny catior 


much money, but doing lite good. I never could perfuade ¶ free c 
any of theſe genilemen to let me examine the drenches tit . 
_ my cattle, being, probabiv, fearful I ſhould there or the 
de enabled to diſcover and detect their groſs ignorance. great! 


farthe 


ls COTS FARMER, 


Fe BRUARY 1774. 


ARTICLE XXV. 
Of the Culture of Peaſe—Of the Culture of Beans. 
Dickſon's Agriculture VoL, II. J 

HE pea is a grain very different from any of thoſe al- 


ready mentioned. A crop of it is not ſo valuable as 


by the common people for bread, 
In ſowing peaſe great regard is paid to the value of the 


ſown, is ſuppoſed to receive from the crop. Peaſe - ſtraw is 
reckoned better feeding for horſes than any other kind of ſtraw, 
and, if a crop of peaſe does not enrich land, at leaſt it does 


f. not take fo much nouriſhment from it as a crop of any of the 

other grains mentioned. When the crop 1s good, the itraw 
cur: covers the ground, and thereby preventing a free communi- 
og cation of air, deſtroys all the ſmall weeds. The preventing a 
dec i ſree communication of air, occaſions likewiſe a fermentation 
" with the rain and dew upon the ſurface, by which the particles 
76a 


of the ſoil are minutely divided, and the vegetable paſture 
greatly enlarged. Beſides, peaſe puſh down their roots much 
farther than any of the white grains, and draw part of their 
nouriſhment from below the reach of the plough. The cor- 
ruption of the weeds, deſtroyed by the peaſe, and the enlarge · 
ment of the vegetable paſture, by the fermentation of the cor- 


upted air and water, are ſuppoſed to do more than over- bal- 
vol. II. Ne IV. X lance 


a crop of the others, though it is much uſed in ſome places 


raw; and the advantage, that the land, upon which it is 
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lance all the loſs of the vegetable food earried of by th 
crop. 

There are two kinds of peaſe cultivated in our b Call 
the white and gray. The white is the moſt common, 2 
generally, as appears from the. ſeed, is a mixture of fene 
forts. All of them ſeem to be ſpecics of the pea cultivate 
in our gardens ; there is ſcarcely any difference, but in th 


colour of the flower and ſeed. The gray is different, af 
ſeems to be a ipecies of the vetch or tare: This one is th 
hardieft plant of the two, and thrives on ſoils, and in climate, 
where the other kind does not ſucceed. 

The two kinds are frequently mixed together, and in ſon: 
places, the white wears out, and in a few years, nothing hu 


the gray remains. On other ſoils, the gray wears out, ai 
nothing remains but the white. A little attention to thi 
will point out to the farmer, which of the two he ſhould fox 
The ſtraw of the gray peaſe is rather better than the flaw 
the white, the peaſe themſelves are as good for horſes; al 
therefore, the farmer ſhould give ſome attention to this kind 
where the other does not thriv e, though the value ol the grail 
be not ſo great. 

The white pea 1s divided } into two particular kinds, calle 


reaſon that they are given to the oats. The ſowing of ths 
hot ſeed may be delayed three weeks after the cold iced is font 
and yet the peaſe be as ſoon ready, It is obſerved, that olite 
cold feed there is ſometimes a great crop of ſtraw and ven 
few peaſe; and of the hot ſeed, that when there is a good cr0) 
of ſtraw, there is always plenty of corn likewiſe. This f 
true, points out, that the hot ſeed are the moſt proper to“ 


ſown, when the land is in very good order, and no dangei 0 "i 
the crop failing. AM | 

The time of ſowing is from the firſt of February to the end uy 
of April. According to the principal deſign in ſowing, =. ap 


peaſe ſhould be ſown earlier or later. The earlier ſown Ws 
| ant 
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ave the beſt chance to produce a crop of corn, and the late 
| Wown to produce a crop of ſtraw. The growth of 
_ ie, generally ſpeaking, checked in the month of July 
'F drought and heat, and is promoted again by the rains in 
Whe month of Auguſt. It may be obſerved, that graſs, that 
Wr the month of July is parched and withered, in the month 
Wb Auguſt attains a new verdure. If the peaſe are ſo far ad- 


he bloſſom at that time, though their growth may be a little 


hey continue growing without filling till ſtopped by the froſt. 
fs one year in four or five the peaſe crop fails, and the peaſe 
iſe to a very great price, it is not proper to riſk the whole 
rop, by delaying to ſow ail the feed til} late in the ſcaſon. 


un early, becauſe on ſuch land, a good crop both of corn 


nd ſtraw may be expected. But if the land is foul or wet, 
be ſowing of the peaſe ſhould be delayrd as long as poſſible, 


kcauſe on ſuch land the crop is more precarious, and the f{ail- 
g of a crop of peaſe gives ſuch encouragement to weeds, as 
oendanger the following crops likewiſe, When this happens, 
lometimes it will, notwichltanding all the pains that can be 


Ken, it is neceflary to plow in the crop, to prevent the bad 
wlequences that niay follow. E For When a bad crop of peaſe 


le crop. 


The quantity ot peaſe fown upon the acre, is from four to 


Net only to the ſituation of the land, but alſo to che principal 
den of the crop. If the principal deſign of fowing pcaſe is 
dave ſtraw and to enrich the land, then they ſhould be thick 
"mM; for when thick ſown, they have a better chance to de: 
oth Weeds, and to cover the ſurface, than when thin fown. 
ut if the principal deſign is to have a crop of corn, they 


Wanced, as to be beginning to fill in the warm ſeaſon, their 
Prowth is ſtopped, and the grain fills ; but if they are only in 


Thecked, yet it comes on again in the month of Auguſt, and 


hen the land is clean and in good heart, the peate may be 


$ allowed to ſtand, it does more harm than all the value of 


Y ic C | NY. 78 ; 
e and a half firlots. In flowing peaſe, regard is to be had, 
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ſhould be thinner ſown ; for when thin ſown, they hare Mor 
air and fill better. It is to be obſerved however, that then 
= greater danger ariſing from thin ſowing of peaſe, than fn 
thick ſowing. Peaſe do not ſtool as other grains do, the 
only branch out from the ſtalk. When the land is good, the 
other kinds of grain, by ſtooling, ſoon cover the ſurface, by 
it is long before the peaſe do this when they are thin ſom; 
thereby great encouragement is given to the growth of week 
and the drought allowed to penetrate the foil. 


„ rt A IIs 
3 — — 3 


Peaſe are commonly ſown after oats or barley, and font 
| times after wheat. Seldom more than one plowing is g 
and they are commoniy ſown immediately after plowin 
| The reaſon of this is, that they may be the better covered, fy 
the ſooner that any grain is ſown after plowing, it is core! 
1  . the deeper. If rain comes ſoon after peaſe are ſown, it male 
them ſwell much; and if they are not well covered, the 
3 come above ground, and are deſtroyed by vermin, or ſpliti 
it two, and thus the young plant is deprived of part of its fu 
port. When any grain ſwells in the ground, it ſwells mol) 
_ upward, for on that ſide it meets with leaſt reſiſtance; and 
ſides, every kind of ſoil by heavy rains is at firſt battered, ai 
rendered more compact, by which means, the ſoil that core 
the ſeed 1s waſhed down from it. | 
Though peaſe are commonly ſown immediately after pb 


ing; yet ſome farmers ſow them upon the winter fur 
They plow the land early in winter, and ſow the peaſe al 
in the ſpring. 'This is a good cuſtom when the land is ſti 
and clean. Stiff land when plowed has a very rough ſurtact 
which, though leſſened a little by the winter froſt, yet affords! 
ſufficient covering tor the peaſe when ſown; and the land whtt 
plowed, being better expoſed to the air and froſt than obe 
unplowed, affords more nouriſhment and a better paſture 1% 
the crop than when plowed immediately before ſowing 1 
then harrowed. Beſides, it is late in the ſeaſon before! 


kind oi ſoil is ſuſſiciently dry for being plowed, and my 
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it may well be ſuppoſed, that it is in better order for receiving 
a winter than an early ſpring plowing. 

Sometimes the peaſe are ſown and plowed in. | This does 
very well on light land, particularly after a crop of barley, the 
culture of which makes the ſoil open. But ſtiff land is apt 


to turn ſo hard upon the ſurface as to prevent them from get- 


ting up, eſpecially if drought comes on after a wet ſeaſon. 
When peaſe are ſown under furrow, the furrows of the 

ridges muſt be ſown after the land is plowed, and before 1t 1s 

harrowed, for there is no ſeed left in them. If the ridges are 


cloven, or the furrows turned into crewns, care muſt be taken 


in ſowing, to prevent, as much as psſlible, the ſeed from fal- 
ling into the furrows towards which the ridges are to be plow- 


ed, for it is ſcarcely poſſible to prevent the ſeed from being too 


thick in theſe places. 
The land defigned for peaſe 3 is, generally ſpeaking, cloven. 


This is a good cuſtom when the ridges are ſteep, as all of them 
were ſometime ago. As wheat or barley are generally fown 


after peaſe, the land muſt be plowed before winter. Gather- 
ing is the moſt proper way of plowing before winter, and this 
follows beſt after cleaving. But if the ridges are not high, 

caſting is the beſt method of plowing for them, or if the ridges | 
are flat and narrow, they may be plowed in the ordinary way, 


the former plowing reverſed, and the furrows turned into 


crowns, | | 5 

Peaſe are generally the loweſt priced grain, and yet 
ſometimes they riſe to a great price, when the prices of the 
others are moderate. This makes a ſcheme for ſaving ſeed 
of importance. The ſowing in drills anſwers this purpoſe. 
For in drills one firlot ſows an acre 2s completely as four in 
the broad caſt way. But as peaſe ſown in drills, take a long 


time to cover the ſurface, great encouragement is thereby given 


to weeds. To deſtroy theſe hoeing becomes neceffary. This 
indeed is expenſive ; but if hands can be got, the ſaving of 


ked does more than ballance the expence, a better crop may 


be 
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operation of drilling may be performed with very little troy. 


_ often ſown mixed together. This method is found to ſucceed 
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out, it ſeldom fails to produce a good crop. 
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be expected, and the weeds more effectually deſtroyed, Th 
ble and expence. A drill barrow puſhed by a boy, follow; 
the plough, and as one row is ſufficient for two furrows, one 


barrow ſows to two plows. But the advantages of drilling 
ſhall be conlidered afterwards. 


Of the Culture of Beans. 


The bean has a reſemblance to the pea, only it grows with T 
a ſtronger ſtalk, and ſtands upright. Peaſe and beans a: | 


very well, they ripen at the fame time, require the fame cul. 


ture, and ſerve the ſame purpoſes, Beſides, the beans having + 
ſtrong ſtalks and ſtanding upright, in ſome meaſure ſupport bef 
the peaſe, and give them air; by this means the peaſe become par 
more fruitful. . mn 
What has been aid With regard tot the culture of peaſ beg 
may be applicd to beans. However, it is neceſſary to obſerve Bu 
that the bean puſhes its root further down than the pea does, ang 
and therefore requires a deeper ſoil. It ſucceeds much better 5 
than the pea in a cold wet ſoil. The lands in Scotland, bs 
where beans are moſt commonly ſown, and where they ſuc- FR 
ceed beſt, are deep and wet clays, This may ſerve as a di- "M 
rection to che farmer when he ſhall ſow peaſe and when beans, 2 
On ſome lands the crops of beans are very great, and al. 10 
molt as valuable as of any grain. This ſhould encourage the dee 
farmer to ſow them on his richeſt lands, and take ſome care pet 
in their culture. There is no crop, it is ſaid, that ſucceeds & 
better in the drill huſbandry than a crop of beans. Ihe ſeed me 
may be fown in every other ſurrow z in every two contiguous we 
furrows, while the next two or three are paſt ; and in 2 vr co 
riety of other ways. But ia whatever manner it is ſown, i de 
art 


the land is proper ſor beans, aud the weeds carcfully hoc'd 


ARTI 
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ARTICLE XXVII. 


ITE FARMER's KALEN DAR 


VVV 
BARLEY. 


THIS is the proper month for getting all the ſeed bar- 
| ley into the ground.“ Crops, later ſown, may be very 
beneficial z 


In Scotland the earlieſt time practiſed for ſowing barley, is not 
before the end of April or beginning of May : Nay for the greateſt 
part in the end of May, and with ſome ſlovenly farmers the begin- 
ning of June. This may ſeem to make the caution we gave in the 
beginning of our excerpts from this work p. 15. very neceſſary: 
But when the whole of this paragraph is conſidered, the proviſions 
and exceptions he makes, rather eſtabliſhes than weakens the autho- 
rity of this author. That a great part of the barley in England is 
lown in March, is very certain; and it is as certain, that in Scot- 


and we are generally too late in all our ſeed time. A diſquifition 


into the cauſes of this difference might prove very uſeful. A late 


ſowing never fails to make à late harveſt ; and the dangers of 2 


late harveſt are often too fatally felt, not to require ſome atten- 
tion to inveſtigate a remedy. If the climate is in fault, then i in- 


deed our caſe is deſperate: But if we ſee farmers, who, by a pro- 
per application of draining, plowings, manuring, water-furrowing, 
Kc. &o. have forwarded the barly feed time a month, yea two 


months more than was formerly in uſe upon theſe grounds; need 


we deſpair, by carrying that attention ſtill further, if not to be- 
come quite ſo early as in England, to approach at leaſt a great 


deal nearer to their ſeaſon of ſowing than we are at preſent, We 


are aſhamed almoſt to mention, to the diſgrace of Scots agricuiture 


tat in ſome places, to this hour, the farmers do not ſcrike telt 


ploughs ' 
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or. I am not here aſſerting, that April is a month quite im. 


ence; but I will venture to aſſert, that if ſoil, plowings, ma: 


for wet lands. In ſuch a caſe, I certainly cannot miſtake (o 


weather be never ſo inviting. The deſign of this publication vis 
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beneficial; but, if all circumſtances were equal, the Marek, 
ſown would be ſuperior to any later ſeaſons, which is the only 
comparative point of conſequence, This grain is ſown after 
various preparations : turnips are the moſt common; which 
root will not laſt for feeding any cattle, with propriety, upon 
the average of ſeaſons, longer than this month: ſo that the 
turnip- land barley muſt be ſown on one earth, or the ſeaſon 
abſolutely loſt; for April and May ſowings are always infer 


Win | 
or 


proper for ſowing barley : I know the contrary from experi. 


nuring, water-furrowing, &c. &c. are equal, a March ſowing 
will exceed an April one, on an average of ſeveral years, bj 
fix buſhels in the crop. Saying, therefore, that barleys in cer 
tain places, fown in April and May, yield great crops, 
faying nothing, unleſs you add, at the ſame time, the parallel 
ſucceſs of other crops ſown in March. Neither do J venture 
to inſinuate, that all March- ſown crops are to be ſucceſsful: 
one indiſpenſable neceſſary in ſowing moſt crops, but barley in 
particular, is the land being quite dry. March may pals quite 
away, without a ſingle plowing ſeaſon, in the whole month, 
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greatly, as to adviſe the ſowing barley ; but till this is not 


in reference to a particular practice, but to a general maxim 
e | in 


ploughs till a certain day, nor will they upon any account begin t0 
ſow till another fixed day, let the ſituation of the ground and the 


to combat ſuch unreaſonable prejudices ; and in their room to un. Mu 
troduce better practices, founded upon reaſon and ſupported © brow 
experience. This end we ſhall endeavour to keep in view, and Ws Went 
beg leave again to repeat our former requeſt to the farmers of at . Ca 
country, gentlemen and yeomen, to ſupport us in our views, Wis Elos 
we hope will be approved of as laudable and patriotic. * 

. 
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3" huſbandry. You ought never to ſuffer your ploughs to 
Vork, if the land is wet; conſequently, advice to ſow barley 
u March muſt always be under the proviſo, that the land is 
ry enough to plow. | | FN 

| Turnip land, not cleared till this month, can only receive one 
blowing, and have the ſeed harrowed in: if more carths are 
giren, the ſowing time will be driven much too late. In this 
k:ſe, on many foils, the land will not be turned up in fine order: 
Ex buſhels ſhould then be fown on each acre of land, unleſs 
he fertility is great, when five will do. Summer-land bar- 
ey, on clay, or other heavy ſoils, ſhould always be ſown on 
ne earth, in the firſt dry plowing ſeaſon, whether in Febru- 
ary or March. In ſome clay countries, the farmers have an 
Exceeding good barley culture: they ſummer fallow their land, 
and lay it up on three-feet ridges, well water-ſurrowed for the 
inter, In a hard froſt, they carry on their dung, and leave 
tin heaps till ſowing time, when they ſpread before the 
Ploughs : this is incomparable good huſbandry, and can never 
jail of good crops. It is conducted, upon the ſame principle, 
pon beans, peaſe, tare, potatoe, or carrot land : all which 
ops are taken up in autumn, and the land plowed after them, 
pn to the ridge, and well water-furrowed, ready for the ſyring- 
lowing, The great point is, to have the ſoil, previous to the 
crop, in ſuch good order, that no other ſpring tillage may be 
eceſſary than the ſeed-earth. In ſuch huſbandry, there can 
be no fear of having good crops, nor is it practiſed any where, 


in t0 rbere bad ones are reaped. Upon lands thus managed, four 

1 0 5 5 

the uſhcls of ſeed per acre, if the ſoil is rich, are ſufficient; and 
vas BP arrow in the whole, the beſt way of covering it. 


| Much the moſt profitable way of cultivating barley, 1s to 
brow it into a regular courſe, preparatory to the clover. For 
nſtance + 1. Turnips. 2. Barley. 3. Clover. 4. Wheat. Or, 
. Cabbages. 2. Barley. 3. Clover. 4. Wheat. Another: 1. 
allow, 2. Barley. 3. Clover. 4; Wheat. Whatever variati- 


jo may ariſe in the crops, ſtill barley muſt always follow 
© WIE: Y either 


but that can only ariſe from falſe ideas of the uſe of dine 


lay, muſt always be on one earth, which is a moſt favour: 
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either an ameliorating crop, or a ſallow, and in all Caleh » 
followed by clover. In many parts of the kingdom, une 


quainted with clover, this latter reaſoning may appear bat; 


Let good gratis lands be ever ſo plentiful, they will in no cat 
be found to preciude the uſe of clover. Farmers, even on 
grais farms, that know not what to do with large crops d 
clover, I will venture to pronounce unworthy the name of fi. 
mers. No man, that has money in his pocket, can be : 
loſs to know how to diſpoſe of any ſort of food for cath 
Wat would any man wiſh to follow a barley crop? No fun 
of corn can fucceed, according to the plaineſt principles d 
common good huſtandry. To ſubſtitute pulſc inſtead of clo 
ver, is certainly bad management; for the gratis will proves 


heneficial as either beans, peas, or tares, and it will more pro 
fitably prepare ſor wheat. That grain, fown upon a coe 


ble circumſtance; and the propriety of keeping the land un: 
der the clover two, three, or four years, during all which tine, 


the crops will be extremely fine, is another very ſtrong arg WM. * 
ment. The mere amount ot the clover crops is not the on! aer 
enquiry; the clear profit of them is the great object; and Poul 
craſs, in that reſpect, is of peculiar advantage to the fame ber 
whatever his ſoil is; for clover, as long as it laſts, will pay? Land. 
much greatei profit, clear of expences, than any crop of cor bälle 
the farmer can ſubſtitute, which, with the advantage of be. F lin 
ing it up for corn, either wheat or oats, renders the clo! wh 
huſbandry an abſolute appendage to that of barley. 2p 
In reſpect to the management at ſowing, there are. two me. ul 
thods that are very different : the one is to harrow in the feed "4 
with, or upon, the barley-ſeed; the other, to ſow it before 7 5 
the roller, aſter the barley is up. The reaſon of the Jatter Wi 
practice has been owing, I apprehend, to the bartey-crops! 1 
wet ſeaſons, ſuffering a good deal from the luxuriant an Me 
of the clover, I have had feveral fields of barley half ſpoil gun 


Sp y 


F lover, ſown with the corn. This reaſon 18 a very good 
Lone in many ſituations; but I think, with proper manage- 
ment, the evil might be eafily remedied. I thould propoſe 
Iibe crop to be mown for hay, as foon as the barley began to 
Fear; the great quantity of clover among it, which there mult 
the to endanger- the crop, would, with the barley, make an 
E. imirable one of hay, and, I apprehend, ful y equal in value 
o the amount of a good barley one: Farmers are too apt to 
hiew corn, ſacked up in market, as the only object of huſban- 
cry, becauſe it is moſt ſaleable: they would act much wiſcr, 
if they eſteemed the food of cattic as cqually advantageous. 
Corn they prefer to beef, merely becaule it does not require 
lo much ſtock in hand; but the difference between theſe pro- 
cuctions, in other reſpects, is very great: for what compari- 
fon can be drawn between crops that exhauſt the ſoil, and 
Kill it with weeds, and others (the food of cattle), that amelio- 
rate and clean it? 18 e 


Cat. 


While oats ſhould now be fown in preference to any other 
aon; and, in the general conduct of them, the farmer 
ould, by all means, avoid the common error of ſowing them 
alter other corn-crops, by which they exhauſt and ruin their 
land. They ſhould always receive the fame preparation as 
barley; nor ought a good huſbandman to think of their not 
Paying him as well for fach attention as thas crop. It is a 
very miſtaken idea, to luppet2 it more prolitable to ſow barley 
n land in good order than oats. I am conſident, from divers 
«periments, that oats will always equal, and, in many caſes, 
exceed barley. The ſuperior quantity ol the produce will e- 
der be found to more than anſwer the wftenoricy of the price. 
fd | What 800% reaſons are to be Offered for {owing oats on land 
ops n iP" ſuch bad order, that barley is not to be ventuicd in, I know 
rot! 
pie! 
y 


It: J have neve RAR 1 £ > 
L ave never heard any latisfactory ones. The common 
«KILN 4 1 1 >a 1 4 1 3 5 1 1* | 101 ' | 
zament Is their hardineſs, which will give you a middling 
crop, 


E 


crop, about ſuſſicient to pay expences, and leave a trift ing 

fir, when no other crop will do the like; but this is orh 
proving them to be aſſiſtants of bad W nor is fuck 
paltry profit, granting falſe premiſes, (for ] am well peil 
ed, that common oat crops, among bad farmers, are buth 
much loſs,) an object that ever ought to influence good hu 
bandmen. Why ſhould a good farmer be at all folicituous u 
gain 108. an acre proſit by oats after barley, &c.? Supp 
his courſe to be: 1. Turnips. 2. Barley. 3. Oats. Or, 1. Fil 
| low- 2. Wheat. 3. Oats. In either of theſe courſes, or in am 
I other, where the oats follow another crop of corn, the profit d 


bC 


them muſt be very trifling. What compariſon with foviry 
1 clover with the barley, which will pay far more profit, aud! 
9 the ſame time prepare, in the beſt manner, for that molt be. 
neficial crop, wheat ? What but a fallow, or a fallow crop, cat 
[18 ſucceed the oats? How unprofitable, compared to the clone! 


14 "+ ſyſtem! be 
18 For theſe reaſons, 1 but ſtrongly recommend to al ha 
| It {armers, that they ſhould conſider oats and barley quite inthe wi 
ſame light, and never ſow the one, unleſs they know ther pe 
land to be in proper order for the other : To ſow them ate {WF Cl 


a tallow crop, and clover with them, in the ſame manger u 
with barley. Upon rich lands four or five buſhels per acreu clc 
the proper quantity of ſeed oats; but, on weaker oils, * Y 
ſeven ſhould be ſown. 
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Peaſe. 


This month is the proper ſeaſon ſor ſowing all forts d 
pea'e, that were not fown in February; nor is it proper w 
delay any of them late if the weather now ſuits. Whit 
peaſe ſhou'a be fown laſt, and on light land; for they do not 


$1 ſucceed well on heavy or wet clays. There are ſcarcely 30 
| | ſoile, that do not ſuit ſome pea or other: Stiff clays do el) 
well tor the hardier hog-peaſe, and all hghter loads, gravel 


chaiks, and ſands aniwer well in the tenderer kinds: the) 4k 
both 
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both plowed and harrowed in; which variation ſometimes 
makes a conſiderable difference in the crop; for if the land is 
apt to bind with rain, and the peaſe are plowed in, they 
ſometimes do not riſe at al!, not having ſtrength to pierce the 

plaſtured ſurface ; but this evil only attends the very bind- 
ing ſoils : on the contrary, when the ſeed 1s only harrowed in, 
if the field is not very well watched, the pigeons and birds will 
carry away much of it, and ſome allowance in the ſeed ſhould 
de made for it. If land breaks well with the harrow, it is beſt 
to harrow in on all, but the very lighteſt lands; but on looſe 
ſands, or very light and porous ſoils, or thoſe that are extremely 
ry, it muſt certainly be preferable to plow it in, on account 
of having a greater depth, and being farther from the ſun, 
which is apt in hot ſummers, to burn theſe foils up. 

Sow peaſe after corn; they always come in belt after wheat, 
barley or oats, generally with good hufbandry after wheat, 
becauſe, in a farm truly ordered, barley and oats ſhould ever 
have clover ſown with them. I can hardly ſuppoſe a ſituation, 
where this is not the right management: they come very pro- 
perly into ſuch courſes as theſe : 1. Turnips. 2. Barley. 3. 
Clover. 4. Wheat. 5. Peaſe. Or, 1, Cabbages. 2. Oats. 3. 
Clover. 4. Wheat. 5. Peaſe, Whenever wheat ſucceeds 
clover you may throw in a crop of peale after it, if it ſuits you 
better than to come again to turnips, cabbages, or beans, the 
irlt of the courſe. 8 | 

Drilled Peaſe, 


This pulſe is, in ſome places, drilled, which is a very good 


method, and by no means to be condemned fo generally, as 


moſt tarmers do all crops that are ſown by a drill plough. The 
great ule of drilling peaſe, is the rendering it ſo much eaſier to 
hand-hoe them. Gocd farmers, whatever their {01}, are al- 
ways deſirous of getting the hand-hoe into as many Crops as 
poliihie, and few pay better for it than peaſe; but when pro- 
micuouſly ſown, the work is difficult and expenſive to per- 
orm well; whereas, if they are drilled in equally diſtant rows 


One 
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| | dne foot, or nine inches aſunder, the hoeing is as regular work 
I! as can be conceived: it will be executed much eaſier, better, and 
cheaper, and the crop be conſ-quently ſuperior. Another ad. 
| vantage in this method is the ſaving of feed ; for a buſhel, ct 
| a buſhel and a half leſs ſeed, will do thus than in broad caſt 
it} ſowing. Here, therefore, is a caſe, in which drilling is real. 
ly profitable, and will exceed the common huſbandry, The 
point of admitting the hand-hoes better is a very important 
one ; for that operation, given while the crop 1s quite young, 
checks the weeds ſo much at the ſame time that the 
crop is forwarded, that the tendrils join the ſooner, 
and much the ſtronger for it; and, conſequently, the 
good effect of a thick luxuriant crop, gained in a much 
compleater degree. But let the farmer, when he agrees 
to uſe the drill plough for this work, not be perſuaded to 
change his purpoſe of hand-hoeing, in order to introduce 2 
horſe-hoe in wider intervals; that is, te ſow two or three rows 
Wh: equally diſtant, and then, paſſing a ſpace of two or three leet, 
| | E drill a freſh ſyſtem of rows, the intervals for ploughing. This 
is more complex huſbandry, and will net anſwer ſo well; tor 
the peaſe are very apt to fall into the intervals and be dama- 
ged by the horſe and plough; an evil that has very bad con- 
ſequences. The profitable drilling, therefore, requires: 
plough that will ſow ſeveral rows equally diſtant at once : the 
greater the number, the quicker the work is done. 


Tares. 


If the weather in February did not allow your ſowing tares, 
or at leaſt, all your crop, the work muſt not be delayed long?! 
than March, or the crop will ſuffer. The beſt way, 18 to 
plough the land flat, or on broad lands, and barrow in tbe 
ſeeds ; but obſerve well, that the foil is dry before you go on 
with your pioughs; which 15 an univerſal rule, that Ough! 
neyer to be deviated from. 

Carrots. 


Carrots. 


This is the ſeaſon for ſowing carrots + February, if the 
weather is unuſually dry, 1s preferable ; but, upon an average 
of ſeaſons, the work will not be expedient till March. Plough 
the land in the common manner, but flat, and ſow broad-caſt 


about four pounds of ſeeed to an acre, and harrow it in at thrice» 
| If the weather is unuſually wet, you may be prevented from 


getting on to the land; but, if poſſible, delay it no longer. 
The proper ſoil ſhould not be miſtaken through common no- 
tions, nor confined to a compaſs much within the reality. It 
is a general idea, that nothing but ſands will do for carrots 
but this is a moſt miſtaken notion: the beſt ſoil in the world 


| for them is a ſandy loam, rather light, but moiſt, of a great 


depth; in which you will find very little difficulty in plough- 


| ing to the very beam of your plough ; and all the foil you 


bring up of the ſame kind, and as fit for vegetation as the 
ſurface. This ſandy loam, with theſe properties, ſhould, in 


| general, yield good crops of all ſorts : the black-ſands the 

beſt. But, at the ſame time, that I mention this ſort, as of 
| all other ſoils the moſt deſirable, {till I defire to add, that the 
| crop will thrive to moſt noble profit on heavy loams but not 


clays; good wheat-loams, for inſtance, of the gravelly kinds, 
tat plough pretty eaſy. At firſt fight, ſuch ſoils might, per- 


| haps, be thought too ſtiff; but the truth is, no kind of land 


vill yield larger carrots; perhaps the groſs-crops will be as 
large as on the beſt ſands: but then the expences will run 
higher in cleaning, Ge. I have known carrots tried on 


| Clays, and been made, by dint of tillage and manure, to anſ- 


ver on them; but the huſbandry is not adviſable. 

If you would command your crops of this root, vou ſhould, 
before the ſeed- earth, manure the land with twenty-five, or 
thirty loads of dung per acre, pretty rotten : plough it in, 
and then cover the ſeed by harrowing. Such a conduct will 
-nture very conſiderable crops, and pay better for the dung 

than 


„„ 
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than perhaps any other application whatever. 1 
of dung ſpoiling or injuring carrots, making them roy 
deformed, giving them the canker, and making them taſted; 
but 1 muft remark, that I never remember any ſuch effect in 
the many crops I have feen in different places. A farmer; 
obj. ct is, to produce as great a quantity as poſſible from ever 
acre, and that muſt uncoubredly be by the help of manure, 
I cannot leave this article, without recommending to al 
the profeſſors of the lighter fort of lands that have a prety 


good depth, to cultivate this excellent root with ſpirit, not to 
_ confine it to a little cloſe of an acre or two, but to intro- 
duce it, in the courſe of the crops, on a farm regularly, like 
wheat, barley, turnips, or any other plant. I am confident, 


none Will pay them better; and if they manage it tolerably 


not one on the whole farm half fo well: they will find th: 


profit, on an average of foils and ſeaſons, not leſs than ten 


pounds an acre clear, which will much exceed the advantage | 


of three average-crops of wheat, with the great benefit of it; 
proving a remarkable cleanſer, and as ameliorating a crop 28 
any in the world, 


Potatoes. 


March 1s the beſt ſeaſon in the year for planting potatoes, 


The land, I ſuppoſe, to have received its ſirſt tillage in au. 


tumn; and, if it was inclinable to be rougb, to have had 4 
ſecond ploughing in February. The firſt dry ſeaſon in this 
month, it ſhould be ſtirred again flat, turning in the manure 
of whatever kind: the beſt is rotten farm-yard dung; and 
the more that is laid on the better, unleſs the foil be very 
rich. Upon an average of lands, leſs ſhould not be laid, tha! 
twenty five or thirty large loads per acre, Which ſhould be 
ſpread equally, that it may plough in well. As ſoon as tht 
ſurface is harrowed ſmooth, the planting ſhould be beg ul, 
which is beſt performed in this manner: a man holds 2 Tt 
angular dibble in his hands, which has three points, 2nd 
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place for him to ſet his ſoot on it, to ſtrike it into the earth 
ir ſo makes three holes at a time to receive the ſetts. A boy 
© llows bim with them, and drops one into each hole. After 
| this, the land is harrowed twice or thrice, and the buſineis is 
done. They are in this method, ſet promiſcuouſſy, at from 


ane inches to one foot aſunder: the work is done quickly. 
and is not expenſive. Another way, is to lay them in fur- 

| | rows after the plough, which is leſs expenſive, but never fo 

y | well done: they are not planted deep enough, nor are the ſets 

Ven covered without a very minute attention to the ploughs. 

. WT in the promiſcuos way, from fifteen to twenty buſhels of po- 

e WT :atocs are wanting to ſet an acre. . 

t = 

f Potatoes on Cra. 

ſ „„ 3 

he Grass land is often broken up for a crop of potatoes, and 

en y moſt people preferred to any other: the methods are, firſt, 

es dung it moderately, fifteen or twenty loads per acre; then to 


Gig up the turf, and work in the dung at the ſame time, and 


ode in the ſets, in the way before mentioned. You ſcarcely 
ever {3il of great crops in this method. Another is called the 
| Jazy-bed way: you dung the graſs as before, and mark it 
8 into beds five feet wide, with narrow flips between them two 
„er wide: you then dung the beds about ſifteen loads per 
1 er 1 the dung you lay the potatoe ſlices, after which the 
di turf is dog thinly up in the two feet intervals, and laid on 
15 the ſets, WRIT, with another ſpit, and the looſe mould, com- 
+ _— ng, This is a good method, but not quel to 
1 2 ere e on account of its being left whole for 
has Wil ar belles us . Pl the crop of e generally 8004: 
f | ung, ber have the turf Delow to ſpread upon, 
. 1 part y covered With that from the trenches; ſo that 
ey lye hollow, and in a rich bed. | 
gun, 
* Potatoes on Borders. 
NC « | 
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[ you have any rough borders of Helds, that were grubbed 
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up to clear away roots and rubbiſh the preceeding winter, iti 
very good huſbandry to dig them regularly the beginning a 
this month, and dibble them with potatoe fets, by which 
means you are ſure of getting a beneficial crop; for ſuch plac 
are generally very fertile, from the rotting of leaves and wood, 
and they will be left ready in autumn for carrying the ex 
on to the land, in order to level the border, and lay it down ty 
graſs. Such points as theſe are much neglected by the gr 
nerality of common farmers, and yet the profit of them canno 
be diſputed: they are much too fearful of every little expenc 
out of the uſual road, and think every ſhilling fo laid out i 
loſs. When ſome rich earth is thrown out of ditches, or mul 


* 


out of ponds, it is very often left long enough for yielding: 
potatoe crop, which either will do in good perfection, but 
without ever being thought off for that purpoſe. Theſe areob 
jects, that a dilligent attentive man ſhould always have in hi 
eye, and he will aſſuredly find the profit of them. 


Petatoes for Horſe-hoeing. 


The new huſbandry has been much recommended for the 
culture of potatoes, and there have been many inſtances of 
great crops gained in this manner. The practice of it is var 
ous ; but, in whatever manner, the land ſhould be plowed en 
to ridges for them, according to the rows intended. The 
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have been tried in equally diſtant ſingle rows, at two, three, 
four, and five feet 3 in double rows, at one foot on four fet 
_ ridges; the ſame on five feet ridges, and three rows on five 
feet ridges. Theſe methods may mol of them have ſucceeded; 
but the wide diſtances between the ſingle rows certainly loſe bo 
much land, If equally-diſtant rows were uſed, three feet mult 
be preferable to the others; double rows on four feet | ſhould 
prefer, and treble on five feet: in which methods you bare 
the advantage of the horſe-hoeing culture without loſing much 
room. Equally-diſtant, at two feet, with a neat horlc-60e 


that turned no furrow, only cut the ſurface of the grown 
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ing, 
| The advocates for this huſbandry acknowledge, that there are 


E 1. 


would probably be very ſucceſsful. The principle of introdue 


ing the horſe-hoe, is to ſave ſome of the expence of hand-hoe- 
and at the ſame time to make the crop flowriſh better. 


more plants in the old method; but they atiert, that the til- 


| lage of the plough 1s ſo much more effectual than that of the 


hand-hoe, and the admiſſion of air among the plants ſo much 


| freer, that the loſs of number is more than made up in the 
gain of ſize. It has been ſaid, however, that horſe-hoeing is 


ſo effectual that there is no occaſion for dung with it; 
but let all good farmers be very ſuſpicious of ſuch aſſertions. 


| If they give up the benefits of rich manurings for any purpoſe 


ſo imaginary, they will certainly repent it. Potatoes may, in 


| certan ſoils, be cultivated to profit without dung, but never 
| equally 3 and on molt lands it is abſolutely requiſite. 


C abbages. 


There are two principal ſeaſons for planting cabbage- crops 
dligned for cattle, viz. the latter end of April, and the be. 
ginning of May, and about mid-ſummer. The land for both, 1 
ſuppoſe, plowed the firſt time at Michaelmas: if February was 
very favourable for tillage, another earth was then given if the 
teams had leaſure for it. Thoſe fields that were to be 
planted in April and May muſt, undoubtedly, be plowed a- 
gain in March. Theſe ſtirrings are not to be flat, but the 
land kept on the ridge by reverſing. If you have as much 
time this month to ſpare from ſeed-earths (which are ever the 
molt important part of tillage) as you will have in April, it 
will be alſo adviſable to plow thoſe lands that are for the mid- 


ſummer crop : by which means you will be ſure to gain a 


ans tilth late in ſpring, which is the beſt method of deſtroy- 

Ing ſeed-weeds. „„ : 

272 beginning of this month is the proper time for ſowing 

- ſeed : for this purpoſe you mult proportion the ſeed, and 

ced-bed, to the intended quantity of your crops. A goog 
rule, 
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rule, according to the account we have of this culture, ö 
ſow one pound of ſeed to every four acres of land intended y 
be croped For a ſeed- bed, make choice of a rich piece of hut 
ſurmer-fallowed, and dunged with rotten ſtuff, If you dt. 
ſign ten acres of cabbages, let the ſpace be a roo, there is n 
occalion for any ſpade and rake work; the plouzh and harm 
ill do to the full as well, As to the ſorts of cabbages, it 
advifable to have the great Scotch, the turnip cabbage, al 
the green boorcole; and if your ſtock is various, as in gene: 
ral, you ſhould allot the Scotch to beaſts and cows, and fc 
ſheep to the middle of April, and the turnip, cabbage, and 
boorcole, for ſheep alone, from the middle of April, to th: 
middle of May; by which means you will have no troub!: in 
providing for your cattle throughout the winter: the point of al 
others, which has moſt perplexed our farmers. But I ſhoull 
-obſerve, that the cabbages, planted out in April and My, 
muſt be the Sco:ch alone, and they are to take the cattle iron 
graſs, and carry them through till January. The direction 
given above, for ſowing in this month, are relative only t0 
the crop tranſplanted into the field at midſummer. 


Turnip:fallzw. 


The land deſigned for turnips, I ſuppoſe to have deen 
plowed {rom a flubble at Michaelmaſs; in this month 1! 
ſhould receive the fecond earth, which is very neceſſary, that 
you may, by becowing well, or by another ſtirring in Apt, 
if the land is ſtubborn, be able to make it ſo fine, as to inſut 
a thick crop of weeds in May ; a ſucceeding plowing tum 
them in, and quite deſtroys them. This is a method that 3 
very effectual in deſtroying ſecd-weeds, and particularly ſuns 
turnip-fallows, as it is a crop that requires a very fine tilth, 
whether the land be foul or clean. 


Sowing Clover. 


March is a principal clover ſeaſon for ſowing with wy 
allo 


or oats, that ſucceeded either a fallow or an enrichivg | : 
| | clo. 
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ly fallowed only without the expence of common fall, 
Of this fact, there cannot be a clearer proof, than the grey 
crops of wheat gained after it on only one earth. Wag ch. 

ver an exhauſting plant, ſhould we ſee this fo often? If any 
wheat-crops are peculiarly favourable, and generally ſucceſs 
ful to an uncommon degree, it is the clover land ones. I 
thereiore the good farmer take a reſolution to ſow no barley 
or oats without clover, If he religiouſly follows this maxim, 
and never ſows it with a fecond or third crop, it is impoſſole 
his lands ſhould be in bad heart or foul. So much of kj 
farm will be under fallow-crons, and he will be able to keep 
ſuch conſiderable ſtocks of cattle to raiſe manure at home, 
that his fields muſt always be in excellent heart, very different 
from thoſe of his ſlovenly neighbour, who is eager after 30. 
thing but corn. : 5 


Sowing Ray- grass. 


his graſs is very valuable on ſeveral ſoils; but the cultivs 
tor ſhould be careful of introducing it on improper land, 
Mixed with clover, it is of great uſe on moſt light ſoils; but 
on heavy, wet loams, or clays, it is as pernicious a weed #1 
farmer can throw on his land. On ſands, fandy loams, g's 
vels, or poor gravelly loams, &c. it improves the clover, el. 
pecially when mown for hay: clover and ray-graſs hay, mown 
early enough, is equal to any. For ſeeding, its principal ul 
is early in the ſpring, when the value is extremely great: for 
it is the firſt graſs commonly ſown by farmers that ſhoots 
With good management, you may, in general, command! 
ſine bite for ſheep and lambs by the middle of April, wich 
is gaining a full month on any country in general. If the os 
ver and ray-graſs be ſown with a firſt crop of corn, the 1 
clean and in good heart, it will be ready for the ſheep d) 6 
beginning of April. The importance of ſuch food 1 1 
very great; and ſhould, on no account, allow of any und 
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| that many parts of England would ſuffer infinitely, if the far- 
mers were deprived of it; and ſome of thoſe parts are among 
tte beſt cultivated parts in the kingdom. Ray-graſs is fre- 
| quently ſown too thin : it is almoſt a maxim, that you cannot 
| ſow graſs ſeeds too thick. If it 1s ſown alone, four buſhels 
In acre will not be too much - if with clover, twelve pounds 
or the latter, and two buſhels of ray-graſs will make a good 


Sheep. 1 5 
This month moſt finiſh the feeding your ſheep on turnips - 


| if they are kept longer on them, the barley or oat crop will be 
| ruined, and but little good reſults to the ſheep ; for the roots, 
| after the ſecond branches are run, become hard and ſticky: fo 
| that no cattle, unleſs very hungry, will eat them. About the 
middle of the month, therefore, you ſhould manage to have 
the Jaſt of your turnips quite done, and put all your ſock to 
| cabbages, which are now in high perfection. The profit of 

this management cannot fail of being very great ; for the dif- 

| ference of keeping your fatting ſheep, and ewes, and lambs, 


longer in a food grown very indifferent, and of which they are 


| tired, or changing them to a freſh ſort in full perfection, muſt . 
be prodigoufly great. 3 f 


At this ſeaſon the ſtock, whether ewes, lambs, or fatting 


| iheep, muſt be kept extremely well. If they are pinched 
now, all the money before expended will be nearly thrown a- 
| Way, Turnips can no longer, with any propriety, be depend- 


ed upon. If the farmer has not a great breadth of ray-graſs, 


| or ſome other graſs, cabbages are his only dependence, and 
be muſt either poſſeſs a crop of them ready for this ſeaſon, or 
fell off his fatting ſheep ſooner than he deſires, and ſtop the 
dtowth of his lambs, at a time when they ought to be half fat. 
| 5) the middle of April, indeed the natural graſſes will afford 


a ſmall bite, but teeding them at that ſeaſon 1s abſolute ruin 
: In fattening wethers, the great object is to keep from ſel- 
ins, till the middle of April, then to begin, and keep 

killing 
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killing till the end of May, is the moſt profitable conduq; 
for the price a butcher will then give, much exceeds that a 
two or three months earlier. How advantageous, therefy: 
to have a field or two of cabbages ready to take all the Nov 


_ FI 
able 
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dne 


by the middle of March from turnips; or if cabbages be he i = 
chief crop to have enough of them to laſt till May, bort 
In the eating the crop, attention mult be given to the foil: plot 
it is dry enough, they may be eaten on the land much bete ſhot 
5 than turnips ; becauſe they ſtand above ground; but if th: 2 
land is wet, they ſhould be cut and given the ſheep on a ſmall Wi uy 
graſs field. 8 
| Cows, &c. | take 
Throughout this month, keep your cows lean, and youre mae 
cattle cloſe to the farm yards : on no account ler them wander half 
over any of your fiels. If they even ſteal into a graſs held, plot 
and it be a forward ſpring, ſo that they get a mouthful or two een 
of grals, it will prejudice them not a little, for they will ns Ma 
be fo well contented with their dry meat after: beſide mY 
they poach the graſs, and you loſe much manure ; for the: i Ma 
_ reaſons, it is very adviſeable to have all your yards (I ſuppot tl 
water to be in them) locked up, and then it will not depent 1 1 
on the memory of ſervants. Keep every place well littered 
with ſtubble, ſtraw, or fern: Remember that your omitting 
this attention will be juſt ſo much miſchief to all the crops [ 
of your farm 1n the article of manure. | niſl 
At this ſeaſon, a farmer who has weaned any calves, ſhould fur. 
obſerve that they are well and regularly attended; they the 
ſhould bave a ſmall yard with ſheds to themſelves, and hai wit 
their bellies full of the refuſe leaves of the cabbages given d {pi 
are 


the milk cows, with whole ones if they were not ſufficient 
Young cattle ſhould be kept well, or they will come to a0 
poor ſize; their dry meat ſhould be good hay 


5 The Teams. 
A diligent farmer will now fee to his horſes and oxen p. 


forming good days works. In ſowing time, he ſhould - 


E 9 - 


Jet them work leſs than ten hours ; but this he will not be 
ple to effect, if the ploughman have to take cate of their 
E horſes. It 18 beſt to have horſe- keepers, for the mere attend- 
Ince of the teams: fo that the men, who hold the ploughs, 
may have nothing to do but the mere plowing. Let the 
horſe⸗ keeper have the horſes fed and harniſhed ready for the 
ploughmen to be in the field by fix o'clock + at eleven they 
mould come home for an hour and a half to dine and bait, du- 
ning which time, the horie-keeper is in attendance again. At 
half an hour after twelve, they ſhould go ou: again and work 
| til] half an hour after five, when the horfe-k-eper ſhould again 
| take the teams, By this method, a pair of horſes, in a well 
| made plouga will, without any driver, plow an acre and 


| half very eafily, and no object is more important than the 
plough's doing good day's work in the ſpring of che year, The 

conſequence eſpecially of making the molt of dry weather in 
| March is extremely great: one acre plowed and ſowed then 
may be fairly worth two that are left till the beginning of 


bee May. From long obſervation of the value of dry ſeaſons ſor 
do. i tillage in this month, muſt ariſe the old 1 4 * 
1 « of March duſt is worth a king” s ranſom.” 

ered Water Furrowing. 

ting : 
rops In all new ſown or plowed lands, as ſoon as a field is fi- 

HF fiſhed, let che ploughs, before they leave it, ſtrike the water 
ould furrows, and ſend in men directly with ſpades to ſcower 
they them, that is, throw out the molds; in all lands, ſown with 
hare with clover or graſſes among the corn, they ſhould be dug a 
en b ſpit deep, and the moulds thrown carefully out. Many farmers 
ien. ate not attentive enough to this point; they only ſcour the tur- 
el rows; but they ſhould conſider how long the graſs is on the 


ground, which probably may be two or three winters; and 

conſequently i it mult be very material to the crop to lie ary all 

that time, which icowering alone will not effect. 
Vol. l. No Iv. A a ART I- 
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ARTICLE XXVII. 


Of the culture of Potatars —T'wo kinds of Potaties recommeni 
ded for Seed — Of raining Level G rounds. 


[ In a letter to tha PUBLiſSHER, J 


AE R ICULTURE bringing more real riches to a king: 

- dom, than the diamonds of Galconda cr the gold of 
Peru; is it not then the buſineſs of the Legiſlature, to ences. 
rage and promote the ſtudy of that firſt of ſciences ? The Fi. 


mer is the fapport of his country: To defend and protect hin Ir 
is true Patriotiſm : To grieve : at his proſperity, and regrete the Ns ar 
conditions of his tack, is rebellion to our King, and a breach ON 
of the laws. I have ſometimes thought, that the knowledge BWV 
of Agriculture, ſhould be taught in our Univer{itics, ant so, 
that a Profeſſor being inſtituted for that end, would be pu. Nou. 
ductive of the greateſt advantages; and if the uſefulnelo Wi iro 
the ſubjeck was laid before our beneficent Sovereign, ever, Wi cap: 
thing might be expected from his parental care. | ter 
Some time ago, I ſent you two eſſays, one on the cultured ava 
Beans, the other on Potatoes LVoI. I. p.334.]. To the fill Ene 
have nothing to add; but ſome part of the ſecond, through the .* 
hurry of the cortector of your preſs, or my bad writing, is ns: if © 
ſo clear as it onght. In the planting the potatoes, 1 only ul A 
one line, marked at the diſtance of each foot; a man digs1 * 
ſmall pit oppoſite to every mark; a girl drops a plant into 4 
every hole; the line is then ſhifted, and placed at the l 10 
tance of two fret, and the earth taken out of the pits inthe 2 
ſecond row is put to cover the plants in the firſt, and fo cn 
through the whole field. In this manner, laſt ſeaſon, I plantel 
fifteen acres, at the very moderate expence of eight ſhilling : 
each acre. I know not a greater improvement in the Fo BP 
tatoe culture, than the digging them up with the broad the 


toed 


ent. 


1 


8 bl grape? 3 it is cheaper than taking them up by the 
Plow, and clears the land of the remaining root veeds, equally 


Vell with the moſt perfect fallow. I took up my whole crop in 


[ that manner, and my land left clean as I could with. 


I have tried many different kinds of Potatoes, but none 
bars in any degree equal to the Royal Forreſter, and Red-no— 


Wed Kidney : I brought theſe two kinds from England, and 
can truly ſay, they exceed, by fifteen bolls on an acre, every 
Eother kind I ever ſaw. They excell in taſte, as they do in num- 
ber. By our carrier next week, you will receive a parcel of 
teach kind, to diſtribute amongſt ſuch of my brother farmers, 
Lis chooſe to call for them *. 


In Article XX. of the firſt volume, you treat of water, 


as an impediment to vegetation, and mention, from Mr Dick- 
soxs's very valuable book, the method of preventing it, 


[Vol. I. p. 147.]; but as he only points out the way of doing 
lo, when there is a declivity to carry it off, allow me to inform 


jou of a method | have ſound effectual, without any. In the farm 
[I roſſeſs, different parts of the fineſt fields were rendered in- 


capable of bearing wheat, or early ſpring- corn, ſrom the wa- 
ter ſtagnating in the hollows, 1 had no decitvity ro carry it 


away. I tried to fink it, and the method antwered my molt. 
janguine with. 1 knew the reaſon, Why water louged there, 


was owing to a clay bottom, below the ſoil, which prevented 


the water from draining off: All I had to do, thereiore, was 


to find out in the field, a place neareſt to the ſt yo water, 
where under the ſoil there was a gravel bottom; | then took 
the level of the place where the water ſtood, aud dug à drain 


rom it into that part of the field, where the bottom of the 

fol was gravel : at the end of the drain] made a pitt, and fil- 

led the drain and it up with ſtones, &c. as a hollow drain, in 
tae 


4 Theſe two kinds of Potatoes, are received by the Publiſher, 


FP will be . to any Farmer who pleaſes 5 
them. 
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the ſame way you recommend Vol.. I. p. 150. J. It effecud 
ly anſwered the purpoſe; for thoſe parts of my farm, that he 
fore were in a manner uſeleſs from water, are now as dn 
as any other part of, the field : The expence is trifling, in 5. 
pariſon of the advantage. In this year I have ſaved more whey 
than will defray the charge I was at four times over. Wi, 
ing ſucceſs to your laudable and moſt uſeful publication, 
I am, &c. | 

| . 5 R USTICUS 
Eaſt Lothian, 
March 11. 1774. 


A R T 1 LE r 
Cauſes cf the Slow Improvement ef Agriculture. 


(in a letter to the PuBLISH EA. 


A GRICULTURE is an art which has been practite 
in every civilized country, for many ages, and by an in- 
finite number of men: A few of them men of education and 
enlarged minds: A number of them men of ſufhcient nana 
ſagacity and judgement to direct their conduct in other mat 
ters. It is an art, beyond all others, uſeful and important t 
the public; and every particular farmer has a ſtrong ſpur, 
from his own intereſt, to follow the beſt and moſt profitabir 
practices. When one conſiders theſe things, he might expect 
that this practical art would have mounted, long before thi 
time, to its higheſt pitch of improvement, riing ſtep by ip 
upon the firm baſis of the experience of ſo many ages; 3 
| leaſt he may wonder, that, after the infinite number of different 
trials, the diſcoveries have been ſo few, the improvements 0 
ſmall and ſo ſlow, and that fo many evidently abſurd and un 
profitable methods of farming continue to prevail, in this, a06 
in all other countries. This appearance has often ſtruck ti 
Writer of this letter, and doubtleſs many other thinking 2 
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mers, He has thrown together a few plain obſervations, 
which will in part account for it, pointing at thoſe obſtacles 
to the improvement of farming, moſt general and extenfive in 
heir influence: If his obſervations are thought of any conſe- 
quence to remove them, when they can be removed; to cor- 
rect men's prejudices, lead them to a more rational and libe- 
ral way of thinking on this ſubject; and to quicken the im- 
provement of practical farming in this country, which is the 
profeſſed object of your publication; you are moſt welcome to 
them : If they do not appear to have this tendency, they may 
be thrown afide, without giving the ſmalleſt offence, I aſſure 
vou, to the writer of them. 
Agriculture, conſidered even as the buſineſs of the com- 
mon farmer, is a more complex art, and conſequently more 
difficult in practice, than is generally imagined. The manu- 
faCturer, the common mechanic, the thop-keeper, perpetually 
poring upon the ſame objects, and repeating the ſame manual 
or mental operations a hundred times every day, may ſoon 
bring their reſpective arts to the utmoſt pitch of improvement 
of which they are capable. But the farmer, befides his manual 
operations, has a more extenſive ſphere of action. A conſider- 
able variety of objects and operations come within the plan of 
every ordinary farm, and require both judgement and activity 
to conduct them properly. Beſides, the ſtate of his cattle and 


| the various inſtruments of huſbandry ; the variety of foils to 
| be found in moſt farms, different in their quality, different in 
| their ſtate, vigorous, exhauſting, &c. the different kinds of grain 
| or graſs beſt adapted to theſe ſoils; alſo the variety of manures 


and different ways of culture; the quantity and quality of the 
ſeed, the proper times of ſowing, the timing all his other ope- 
rations in ſuch a manner as to give the leaſt interruption to 
one another; the ſucceſſion or rotation of different crops ; the 
elimate, the changes of the weather and ſeaſons : Theſe, and an 


infinte number of other interfeering circumſtances, come 
within the conſideration of the farmer, and muſt be examined 


and 


8 
and decided upon every year, for himſelf, in the heft Manner 
he can. To ballance and adjuſt all theſe things to one ang- 
ther, and to his own particular purpoſes, and to manage hi 
farm in a proper manner on the whole, requires a degree of 
attention, judgement, and candour, ſeldom to be met with in 
thoſe who purſue this buſineſs for a livelyhood, and a degree 
of practical knowledge, derived from experienceandpatientyer. 
ſeverance, ſeldom to be met with in thoſe who purſue it chief 
for amuſement. Hence the advantage of ſmall farms! Henee 
the yet greater advantage, of introducing judicious method; 
of farming into a country! Once fairly eſtabliſhed, they acquire 
an authority from cuſtom and example : the farmer goes on 
in the common rotine, as he ſees others do before him: he is 
ſaved much thought and contrivance: he is ſaved the exerciſe 
of his own invention and judgment, which is very trouble. 
ſome to many; yet he can never in this reſpect be brought 
upon the ſame footing with the manufacturer or the commo! 
mechanic. No offence, however, to thoſe uſeiul men: Theit 
induſtry is no leſs neceſſary to the welfare of the community 
than his. 1 75 | | 
But as cuſtom ſtamps a credit upon ſuch practices as are wi? 
and uſeful, it ſtamps an equal credit upon fuch as are leſs ts, 
ſuch as, compared with the former, are abſurd and uſcleß. 
Many practices in farming. that were, perhaps, judicious when 
they were firſt introduced, ovght now to be given up, for 
others yet more judicious and profitable, and more adapted u 
the preſent improve? ſtate of the country. Yet many wo 
follow thoſe practices are unwilling to give them up. Us 
looks like acknowledging themſelves in the wrong in thett 
former conduct; and wiy will you be fo reluctant to make 
ſuch an acknowledgement ? It js only faying, that your 
wiſer to day than you were yeiterdav. Here, however, 18 2 
not her powerlul obſtacle to the improvement of farming Noh 
judices, attachment to ſyſtems of it which men have embraccs 
it matters not much whether they be old or new {yſtems 


18. 1 ; 100 
This, indeed, has given a fatal check to moſt attempts wh! 
. h.ie 
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have been made, to make men wiſer and berter; it has been a | 
J heavy clog upon improvement, not only in farming, but in every 
oder art, in every ſcience, in philoſophy, in religion. I fay, 
E narrow prejudices, and blind attachment to ſyſtem, has ſhac- 
kled the minds of multitudes of men, even in the moſt civili- 
| 12d countries, and kept them too long under the power of 1g- 
norance and barbarity. | | OS 


| 1 

; | The lower farmers are attached to the ſyſtems of farming 
„ WE they have received from their forefathers, ſanctiſied by anti- 
„: auity, and rivetted by cuſtom. Seldom will they be prevailed 
n MW upon, to venture out of their own narrow circle, to depart 
is WE from the prevailing practices of the country where they live, 
ic oo try the better practices followed in a different part of the 
le. country, or to try a hundred little experiments, which yet they 
might do without any trouble or riſk. In this reſpect they 
101 WF have been much complained of, and ſurely not without rea- 
elf lon, For however natural and innocent their attach- 
ment to their old practices may be; yet it is the chief thing 


| which prevents the introduction of better practices; it is the 
chief obſtruCtion to the improvement of the country. The 


| writer of this feels a ſincere compaſſion for this claſs of men. 
| He is ſenſible that their attachment to their cuſtoms, is much 


| owing to their narrow education, and unfortunate ſituation in 


r lie. And without education, the ſtate of both the higher, and 
410 ber ranks of men, muſt have been much worſe than it is. 
who But he cannot vindicate ſuch of them as ſtill continue to follow 
[ bs | the prejudices of a wrong education, after they have had full 
er opportunity of having them corrected. Had we followed the 
mie bootſteps of our forefathers in every thing, what would 
u aſt we have been at this day, but Heathens and Barbarians! 
18 20 And why will men, to whom God hath given a portion of 
Pe- reaſon, follow any opinion or practice blindly, without giving 
ace i inemſelves the trouble to think, whether it is right or wrong ? 
aw | Yin will they continue blind, not only to reaſon and truth, 
e 


ut t 1 ; : | 
0 their own evident intereſt? Why, for inſtance, will 


they 


or three acres without it? Why will they continue to pen 


to their hands, have brought the practices of experience 
farmers in diſtant places of the iſland to their own very doors 
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they continue to plow and ſow their outfield grounds, wha 
they themſelves acknowledge, that theſe grounds ſeldom cr, 
penſate them for ſeed and labour ? Why will they refuſe u 
fow their lying fields with graſs-ſeeds, when they cannot by 
ſee, that an acre, laid down in this way, goes further than tn 


in ſome places with fix, in others with four horſes, when ther 
ſee before their eyes, that two horſes, at leaſt in all let 
grounds, will do the buſineſs equally well ? Or continue to ol. 
tivate a rood, or half a rood of Potatoes with the ſpade, when 
they ſee that an acre or two can be done by the plough with 
a third part of the time and labour? It is not indeed tobe 
wiſhed, that common farmers would take the lead in making 
new experiments, or introducing new practices. But whe 
gentlemen of education, ſenſe, and candour, have done thi 


and ſhown theſe practices to be unqueſtionably ſuperior to thei 
own, by repeated ſucceſsful tryals; why will they not follos 
them? Nay, why will they behold them with the ſneer of 
ſtupid ignorance and bigotry, and treat them with ſcom! 
When men continue in ignorance for want of the mea 
and opportunities of better information, they are to be pitied 
and execuſed : but when the means of information are vb 
their reach, before their eyes; to neglect them, to ſcorn them, 
to ſhut their eyes againſt the clear light, this is not to be 
excuſed in any ſet of men. 1 | 
On the other hand, though the country is highly indebted 
to many gentlemen and actual farmers of a ſuperior clals, wo 
have, at a conſiderable riſk and expence to themſelves, ntr0- 
duced a more rational and ſpirited culture, than the con: 
mon, upon their own farms, though we are much obliged i 
them for their many ſucceſsful tryals, and not a little & 
for their unſucceſsful tryals, and the inftruction as well 


warning we have derived from theſe; yet it is not to . 
| ſemblec; 
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1 ſerabled; that a conſiderable number of them are under the 


on: 3 power of prejudices, that the intereſts of practical huſ- 
e to 4 bandry have ſuffered, and its improvement been much retard— 
but FT by theſe. Farmers of this claſs, are indeed ſuſhiciently 
two WS diveſted of the prejudices of education and cuſtom, from 
lov WR their hearing of, or ſeeing the different methods of farming, 
they I that prevail in different places of the iſland, and in this refpect, 
level 3 have a great advantage above the ordinary farmer. But many 
cul- WE of theſe ingenious cultivators diſcover themlelves under tne 
en inf uence of prejudices of another ſort, blindly attached to fan- 
wit WF ciful theories and ſyſtems of farming, which they have em- 
0 be | braced from reading or converſation, and which they are ex- 
king WA cecdingly loath to give up. One of your corrcipondents 
Then | obſerves, with 2 mixture of ſimplicity and ihiewdnets 0 


is purpoſe, for I cannot find the pallage, That it icœms to 
| be their aim to teach farmers, not how to raite a good crop, 
but rather how God Aimiy ghiy makes plants; a pout which 
he juſtly preſumes they will not ſoon be maſters ot. nor 


lor much have we read and heard of tue vegetable food and pa- 
r of WA fiure, of fire and ſulphur, and oils, and fairs, ana nitre, and 
or! 2cids, and many other things exiſting in an invifibie ſtate, in 
wy the diſterent manures we employ, in the different ſoils, in the 
tied zit, and every where, entering Ou thence into plants, and 
thin | promoting Or obſtiucting their Vegeta: jon. hat, pray ! 
ty can 3 farmer learn from thele 7 9 or from any xca- 
of ſonings founded upon them? tot to ſay, how remote ſuch 

= theories are from all the ideas of f mple and illiterate men, it 
hte | appears to me inconſiſtent with any found philoiophy, to 
wi Wi mix chiraiſtry and farming together, and to reaivn from the 
nero: ee to the other in the manner that is Cownwniy done. 
ente two arts are different in almoſt every thing. Ihe 
dt | Proccfi's of the chymilt, and the changes produred upon 
mn hk 158 ſubſtances, by mixtag, co.mpouuding, and de- 
_ PUT ding them; ; and the ſecret wondertv! PIuCeis 0¹ Na- 
5 vc ol. II. Ne. 1. RD ture 
16G | 
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ture, in the nouriſhment, growth, and life of a plant, hyp 
* ſcarce any thing in common; fo that no concluſions ein ha 
drawn from the one to the other, of much conlequence i 
farmer. Take a piece of bread or fleſh, put it into a retort, 
traCt its oils, and ſalts, and earth, and water, and fixed 


ON 


and every thing elſe contained in it; and alter you a are 
ſtroyed its ſenfible qualities, try if you can diſcover by thi q ind 
means, whether it will be palatable to the taſte, wholfomegr : . 
hurtful to the ſtomack; and will you ever by the ſame mem * 
diſcover, what is nourithing or hurtful to plants, about which, WAN fond 
after all our ſearches, we ſtill know much leſs than about the our 
human body. | the 
ngenious men have certainly a right to amuſe themichg eder 
in any innocent manner they pleaſe; and when beyond amube a 
ment, they think themſelves proſecuting ſome point of impor lecti 
tance to mankind, much more are they entitled to pur and 
their ſpeculations to any length, even though they ſhould de. _ 
viat= never fo far from truth and nature. Yet it is a little un- from 
lucky, when proſeſſing to inſtruct men in 1 practical art | 200! 
they happen, with the very beſt intention, to miſl-ad them erpe 
to lead themſelves and their followers into ſchemes, uſeeh fa 
expenſive, hurtful to their fortunes, and to the intcreit and re been 
putation of the art! When, tor inſtance, they teach the farm Wi ſome 
to throw aſide, in a great meaſure, his fecds and bis manure, impe 
and to truſt entirely to culture, to ſow only a very ſmall pat pati 
of his beſt cultivated fi-Ids wich wheat or bar cy, to continu of ju 
his culture ſtill at a high expence, and after all to cxpect3 prop 
profit equal or ſuperior to what would bave ariſen trom lvl} For 
the whole field! Yet 1 believe, the moſt romantic fights e pl in 
the drill huſbandry have turned cut in the end to the a4 Eo 
tage of agriculture, by teaching lober farmers a leſſon undd Fhic 
they would not have learned ſo ſoon, even to «pply th bil older 
culture, along wih manure, to uch roots and plants 3 ji the e 
really adapted to, and where it brings a conficerabie prot The 


5 4 o 4 - 6 * 156 97 
Let in proportion as men are fond of any particulal thee 
iy fl 


3 


5 ſyſtems of farming, their notions and their practice will be 
Confined within this particular tract: Facts and appearances, 
Lich ſupport this favourite theory, will be eagerly attended to; 
Vbile numberleſs other facts and appearances of nature, in this 
extenſive field of knowledge, will be in a great meaſure dilre- 

3 garded, and few trials or diſcoveries made from them. And 
Indeed it is to be regretted, that while the common farmers 
are attached blindly to the old ſyſtem of their fathers, many of 

I ſuperior rank and education ſhould attach th-mlelyes too 

| fondly to new theories and ſyſtems ; and but a few of both be 
found, fo humble and ſo candid, as to ſubmit to learn, from 
che imple and flow, but the only ſure guide to knowledge, 

| even an attentive and patient experience. 3 

As farming is entirely a practical art, conſiſting of a col- 
lection of experiments or difcoveries made at different times 
[and in very diſtant ages, the experiments in it are wore tedi- 
Fi | ous and precarious, and conſequently the concluſions drawn 
from them more uncertain, than in any other art: And this is 


p | another cauſe of its ſlow progreſs and improvement. Every 
35 | experiment or trial in agriculture takes a ſeaſon at leaſt. Eve. 
ei farmer muſt wait ſo long to ſce the effect of his trial: Nay, 
te. be muſt often wait for ſeveral ſeaſons, to ſee the full effect of 
unt ome manures, of a proper rotation of crops, and of many other 
us, important trials in the courſe of bis buſineſs. This requires 
FI | patience and perſeverence. It requires alſo a great accuracy 
rinal of judgment to know the effect of his experiments, to make 
t: Proper deductions, and to draw juſt concluſions from them. 
win For all concluſions in farming have a conſiderable uncertain- 
rs t in them; becauſe the ſucceſs of evely experiment depends, 
n conſiderable degree, upon the ſeaſons, the weather, than 
nc: bich nothing can be more uncertain; and upon a variety of 
$ hl other cauſes and circumſtances, which have an influence on 
36 N the crop; ſuch as the ſeed, the quality of the ſoil, manure, 
pr culture, the beneficial or hurtful influence of the former crop. 


„ 
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"hele different cauſes are always combined together; they act 


mel in 
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in conjunction, in producing the ſingle effect; andi: '$ in, 


poſſible for the moſt experienced farmer, to aſcertain they 
influence ſ- perately, or their different proportions to one 20. 4 
ther; that is to ſay, it is impoſſible for him to know for ce. w 
tain, to which of thoſe cauſcs the ſucceſs or the failure of his Ic 
crop was owing, and how far each of them operated in cox 
currence with, or in oppoſition to the reſt. Every one knomy, in 
that the effects of lime, dung, and culture, are very different of 
upon different bils, in a wet or dry ſeaſon, on clean or foul m 
on freſh or worn out grounds. The effects of lime, dung, and la 
cu'ture, are probably much greater when combined, than f. gr 
parate ; theſe cauſes ↄſſiſting one another: On the other hand, A 
it is probabſe, that ſome manures and operations in farminy m 
counteract one another. | 28 
The ſealons alone have ſuch an influence, that the hel I 
judges are tempted ſometimes to cry out, That good weather Is 
all in all to the farmer. How different the produce of a by mi 
or paſture field in a cold and dry, or in a warm and wet icaton! th 
Here no other cauſe feems to operate, but this great caule _ 
Yet a dry and warm foil, ſuppoſe a perfect ſand, by cauing " 
the graſs ſeeds to ſpring early and cover the ground, will a * 
a prodigious crop of hay in a dry ſeaſon, and counteract * | a 
infuence of a ſevere drought, which will ſcorch the crop 0! A 
bay on a colder and later foil, and make it worth nothing: at ee 
effect which an unexperienced farmer would ſcarce expe: = 
from ſuch a cauſe beforehand. And though in crops of grath 5 
the influence of culture and manure does in ſome ſort counter . 
aQ the unfavourable influence of ſeaſons, ye! they cannot re 
der the farmer or his crops independent of them. But as tix cel 
ſealons are the ſame to all; will not a well manured and 00 Bu 
| | btleſs le con 
tirated field always yield the beſt crops ? It has dou wy 
beſt chance. It will generally do fo. Bur if, inſtead oh 15 
neral, you make an univerial conclufion in its favouß an * 


will be cont” 
aſon l 
wald 


expect it will always do fo, this expectation 


dicted by experience, When the later end of the le 


E 


warm and wet, (and we had a courſe of ſuch ſeaſons two or 


: | three years ago) the fields, under the higheſt culture and ma- 


nure, will ſuffer moſt from the lodging and rotting of the 


7 weighty crop, and yield a produce inferior to fields under a 
power or more ordinary culture. 3 


But the produce on the ſame field, manured and cultivated 


in the ſame manner, varies; not only from the general quality 
ol the ſeaſon, dry or wet, cold or warm, | early or late; but 
much more from what we call in Scotland the tid, the particu- 

| [ar fortunate ſeaſon when the ſeed 1s ſown and harrowed, the 


ground plowed, or any other important operation performed, 
And perhaps the chief ſuperiority of the good to the bad far- 
mer is, that the former times his operations in ſuch a manner 
25 to be able to catch theſe tids, and make the moſt of them. 
Yet this is often not in his power entirely, When the ſeed 
is ſpringing, it is then in its moſt tender ſtate, and probably 
more affected by the weather, than afterwards. The ſeeds of 
the annual weeds, from which not a thouſand part of our 
grounds are ſufficiently cleaned, are in the ſame tender ſtate 
with the grain: and whether the grain or the weeds will pre- 
rail, depends chiefly en a fortunate or unfortunate tid at ſow- 
ing, and for a month after. The ſhooting of the wheat, bar- 
ley, and oats, and the flowering of beans, peas, and potatoes, 
ſeems to be another critical ſeaſon, by which the crop will be 
much affected. Fifty other uncertainties or variations from 
cauſes, beyond the knowledge and power of the farmer, might 
be mentioned. 5 | 
The reſult of theſe obſervations, is not, that we ſhould turn 
ſceptical in this important branch of knowledge. By no means: 
But only, that we ſhould be flow, cautious, and careful in our 
concluſions. —That no general concluſions ſhould be made 
from particular experiments in huſbandry, till theſe experi- 
ments have been repeated often and often in different circum- 
ances, and the effects attentively obſerved by an accurate and 
endid mind. — Another thing follows from this obſervation 
joined 
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joined with the firſt, that it is not ſo eaſy a matter to be; 


good farmer as is generally imagined. It is impoſſible to fan 
into the knowledge, much leſs into the practice of it, all x 
once. Let no young practitioner however, let no gentleman 
be diſcouraged from the attempt - He may ſpend his money 
perhaps more agreeably, but he can never ſpend it more into. 
cently, and more uſefully to the public; and if he ſtrikes int 
a proper tract, I will venture to ſay, more profitably to him. 
ſelf, No folid knowledge of any kind can be acquired, ng 
valuable acquiſition made, without labour and difficulty. He 
wants experience. Yet if he has attention, good ſenſe, ant 
candour, he will ſoon acquire it. With theſe qualifications 


he will gain more practical knowledge and expeiience in: = 
few years, than the ſtupid or prejudiced farmer will gain 5 
through the courſe of a long life. Let him not truſt his oun | lag 
theories and fancys, or thoſe of others. Let him try all thing, Wi ny 
and hold faſt that which is good. Let him truſt rather obe bot 
judgment of the wiſe and experienced farmer. In this walk Wi "y 
of life, they are generally abundantly communicative of thei abl 
knowledge, and of the grounds of it. But how ſhall he know "a 
the beſt and moſt experienced, when he is without experience Wi "my 
himſelf? Nothing is more ealy. The tree is known by it | feal 
fruit. The beſt farmer is always, he that railes the belt and 75 
moſt profitable crops. an 
Another great cauſe of the Jow improvement of farming, i wil 
the want of attention to local and peculiar circumſtances bi 
All good huſbandry is local, or ſuited to the place where the 8 
farmer lives, to the climate and ſoil which he enjoys, the a 5 
ceſs he has to manures of different kinds, the market or de- 1 
mand he has for the product of his grounds, and fifty other Bil 8 
things which are peculiar to his ſituation, and ſeldom concul = 
in any other fituation. The times of plowing and ſowing 5 
the grain he raiſes, the culture he beſtows, and man) othel * 
parts of his management, muſt be regulated by theſe. 45! 2 


climate, whatever difference there may be upon the cone Wel 
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| do not apprehend the differenee fo great in different places 
| of our iſland as is commonly repreſented, Potatoes thrive 

| admirably in our cold climate, yet I have been aſſured it is 
| impoſſible to raiſe them by any management in the happy 
| climate of the ſouth of France. The climate of the ſouth of 
J England may be fo far ſuperior in point of heat, as to bring 
E {ome plants and ſeeds to a perfeCtion, which they cannot be 
| brought to, in the northern parts of the iſland ; yet, in gene- 

ral 1 would not incline to lay ſo much ſtreſs upon this fingle 
point, as ſome judicious and experienced farmers ſeem to do. 
| There is little ground to think, that the climate in the Eaft 
1 and Welt of Scotland is ſo different, as to dictate a different | 


une of ſowing, or a different kind of huſbandry, graſs and til- 
1n lage huſbandry, on the two ſides of the iſland. A courſe of 
ny RT ery ſeaſons makes a far more material odds to farmers, 
| both in the Eaſt and Weſt, than zny fa all difference of their 
\ WT relpeftive climates; and from any obſcrvations I have been 
al | able to make, the ſeaſons, whether wet or dry, cold or warm, 
8 | are very ſimilar in their general courſe all over the iſlund. Let 
1 any one, who has kept a regiſter of the weather, compare the 
5 ſeaſons in Scotland, during the 1762, 1764, 1765, 1766, and 
* 1767, with the notes of the fame ſeaſons in the South of Eng- 
. land, ſound in Mr Young's experimental huſbandry, and he 
- will be convinced the difference is very inconſiderable. The 
of | greateſt difference I have ſeen in this point is, that ſome cli- 
7 mates are more cold and ſtormy, or rather ſome ſituations more 
1 expoſed to ſtorms, than others. The wife farmer will adapt his 
7 ſeed and other parts of management to this. In oats clpecial- 
| Y, there is a great variety of different kinds, and ſome of them 
2 92 more hited to bear rough weather than others. 
* . 5 {01} I another local circumſtance, which calls for am ach 
"the 4 OO of Management from every judicious tarmer 
10 2 8 e will oblige 9855 " purſue a Pan of mar 
inen and crops, not only different from his neigh- 
; dours, but different from himſelf, I mean a variety of plans, 


{ſuited 
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ſuited to the variety of foils in his farm. Yet how lit 5, 
riation is commonly made in the application of manure; and 
culture, to the different ſoils of a farm! The only vatiatin 
attended to is, in the ſeed or grain; and even in this men fu. 
fer themſelves to be guided more by a blind attachment 


ler 
beultu 
for it 
publi 
| of thi 


eſtabliſhed rules and ſyſtems, than by fair trial and experi Hi 
ment. It is an eſtabliſhed maxim, that beans will only prow ſeeds 
on a ſtiff or clay ſoil. Such a ſoil, under good manure aud bits, 
culture, I take upon the whole to be the beſt of all foils t grow 
them. Yet I have ſeen many clays where they will not gorn . Bu; 
all. Beſides, it is ſometimes, often indeed impoſſible to throw illuſtr 
them into a clay ſoil ſo early, as to ſecure a good crop. Rus. mult 
TICUs ſays, and I can fay the ſame from experience, that gol cultut 
crops of beans may be raiſed on any foil in heart, except gr bis ſo 
or ſand. (Vol. 1. p. 247.] Look into the garden, and fee whit ation, 
crops even of the largeſt kind can be raiſed upon almoſt ere WW diver 
ſoil. Many Scots and Engliſh farmers mantain, that barley, and fore, 
bear which they call big, will anſwer equally well on the ſan: WM 5cry 
ſoil, with the like culture and management, and that the lat, plans 
being an inferior grain, ought to be baniihed from the grounds me, 0 
of every good farmer. The concluſion would be juſt, were the Wi foil in 
fact true; but our common farmers know, from trial, that it i ditfere 
not. I myſelf have fondly attempted to raiſe barley for many "Ee 
years, and could ſcarce ever attain to a midd.ing crop; Jt in Land, | 
the ſame ſoil and ſeaſon, with leſs manure, have raiſed ver And 1 
great crops of bear; and there are ſoils near mine little dife- Neteg; 
rent to appearance, where barley will grow in perfection. "WAN 
It has been ſaid, that the foil and climate of the Weſt of 1 
Scotland is unfavourable for, wheat. I believe this prejudice MY 
| has prevented ten thouſand trials of it. I believe allo, that IDE: 
our ſoil in general is not ſo rich as the ſoil of the Eaſt, Ie gree v 
we can produce old rentals, from which it appears, that mal . 
chalders of wheat were annually paid to Monaſteries, re Bur d 
or four hundred years ago. We can raife, at this preſent uus Wn. o, 
very good crops of both winter and ſpring wheat. Yet . Vol. 


6 


ter local circumſtance is a ſtanding diſcovrazement to the 
| exlture of this belt of all grains, there 1s no regular market 
| for it, and few milns being as yet erected in the Weſt by 
public ſpirited gentlemen, the farmer lies much at the mercy 
of the baker in the ſale of it. 
How favourable are ſome foils, beyond others, for grats 
ceds? There are many clays, and alſo a few light dry fan'y 
L oils, where ſcarce a ſtalk either of red or white clover wil 
{crow with any poſſible manure or culture. 

| But why do 1 wander into ſuch a detail? The pol. it I meant to 
Muffrate and inculcate was, Chat alljudicious and good farming 
muſt be local; That the good farmer is obliged to adapt his fecd, 


e and the whole 125 of Wr! management t the variety of 


ation, which es not 850 News) on; 1 hat this variety er 
| diverſity of foils and ſituations is great and endleſs, and there- 
fore, no general rules can be laid down in this art, at leaſt 


plans of culture and management, which will anfwer you, er 
me, or any other farmer in his practice : You may divide his 
{foil into clay, and loam, and mols, and gravel, aut ſand, and 
d:terent mixtures of theſe, and give him good rules tor the 
management of each of them; but his clay, and loam, and 


Hand, may happen to be exceedingly diffecent from yours : 
And he never can know the nature and quality, or rather the 
elle s of bis ſoil, by looking at if, by its colour, appearance, 
ſecliag, by any chymical experiments upon it, or rules laid 


try it as a farmer, in his own way, and fee what it will do, 
what it will bear, what g grain, manure, and culture, will beſt a- 
gree with it, and torm h; is OWN plan of management accor- 
dingly. 

But does not this cut down the utility of all books and inſtruc- 
tion on this! important branch of knowledge, and of the ScoTs 


very few, which will ſait every particular caſe; no general 
J le, | 8 


[down beforehand, to di iſtinguich it {rom other iviis. He muſt 
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FaxMER among che reſt, and reduce the whole art to mere tz. 
periment, what ſome will call mere quackery? I am ſo fa * 
thinking inſtruction uſeleſs to the practical farmer, tha] 
think he has more need of it than moſt other men. Ant 
there are few books, except ſuch as are wrote by mere the. 
oriſts whoſe farms are confined within the bounds of they 
paper or their chamber; I ſay, there are few books, where th 
inſtruments and operations of huſbandry are deſcribed, pan 
rules laid down, and the experiments, the foundation of the 
rules, detailed, with any proper accuracy and candovr, fron 
which the moſt judicious and experienced farmer may ny 
draw ſome hint, ſome inſtruction, that will be uſejul to bin n. 
bis own practice. And I ſupport this aflertion, and reconcit 
it with. what was formerly ſaid, by obſerving, that thouph in 
all farins there is an endleſs diverſity in ſome circuniftance, 
yet there is a great ſimilarity or ſameneſs in others; and when 
ever a farmer finds, not from theor ry and fanciful gueſſes, bu 
from actual trials, his own ſoil and ſituation ſimilar, or neu. 
ly ſimilar to that. of any other more judicious farmer, he my 
derive much benefit from his more enlarged knowledge ander. 
perience. The perſonal experience of every actual farmer i 
How few the trials he can mak 
himſelf, compared with the infinite number of trials that 
have been made? And what an advantage to him mull it k. 
to have his own prejudices corrected, his .knowledge and 


and mult be, very limited- 


experience cnlarged, by that of others ſuperior to himſeli; i 
attention, in judgement, in fortune, in the means and oppor 
tunities of acquiring knowle edge! - Though he may be E ſo vain 28 
to think his own knowledge ſuperior to theirs, in jome, pet: 
PE; in many points; yet it will be ſtrange indeed, if they at 

not able to give him inſtruction, in other parts of this extel 
live art, with which they are better acquainted than he; 

frange, if fomething or other in their management and plan, 


may no: he adopted by him, as an improvement of 115 0 
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er accommodated with ſome ſmall change to his ſituation, or 
may ſug geſt ſome uſeſul hint, or put him upon iome trials 
j 550 may lead to a diſcovery of ten times more CONIEQUENCe to 
| him, than any trifle of money, time, or thought, he may throw 
away, in the peruſal of their writings. But they may miſlead 
| him. Yes, they may. Let he has chiefly his own ignorance 
:d raſhneſs to blame, if he follows any wrong ſcent. Why 
| will he not make due allowances for their prejudices and mit- 
takes? Reject what is fanciful ; Neglect what is uſeleſs in it- 
ſelf, or uſeleſs to him: Select what is likely, upon trial, to prove 
uſeful, profitable, and proper to his peculiar ſituation; and, like 
the bee that gathers ſomething from every flower, gather ſome 
new light, ſome inſtruction and experience, irom every 
quarter. 8 

On the other hand, if any perſon Mall f. acy, that reading or 
converſation with intelligent farmers, witl ever make hin, elf 
afarmer, without practice; if he ſhall oblerve the rules given 
him, and adopt the plans of management that have been ſuc- 
celsfully tried, by the lamp, and adhere to them, invariably, 
expecting the fame ſucceſs, without regard to his own different 
ſituation, he will be miſerably diſappointed. Bur if he com- 
dares the clima te, foil, and fituation of other farmers wich his 
own, tries their plans with proper alterations and deductions, 
Where the circumſtances are not Gmilar, and tries them at 
firlt with caution, and upon a ſmall ſcale, where the circum- 
ances appear moſt ſimilar, and the proſpect of ſucceſs moſt 
bor Uh Hattering, and adberes only to ſuch paris of them as will 
| ſtand the touchſtone of his own trial and practice ſuch a 
er farmer will find the experience and obſervarions of others, of 
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E ule to himſelf, in a thouſand inſtances, both in the Way of 1 4 
er warning and inſtruction. His own candid judgment und ex- | yl q 
he; WY perience: is however the main guide, you ſee, he has to truſt [200 {8 
vat; to, without wh ich, he can make no good uſe of the experi- 

Ni 


ence of others, nav, in many caſes will be much kurt 15 8 
0 | : 


"5 
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This leads me to mention one other thing, which has my 
retardea the improvement of farming, even that farmers t. 
at no pains to collect and record their own experience, or the 
reſult of it, with any fort of accuracy ; the conſequence of 
which is, that in a few years, it is almoſt forgotten, even by 
themſelves, and much more by others. Suppoſe a fartder la 
ſufficient ſagacity, to ice his own, and his neighbour's lun. 
ders, and attempts a better practice, in ſome inſtances, vet the 
ſucceſs or failure of his attempt he does not ſufficiently re 

member and build upon in future trials, ſo as to make it the 
foundation of a further and ſurther improvement. If indeed 
his ſucceſs has been remarkable, he continues ihe pradlice for 
2 few years; till a ſecceſhon of two or three unſorvnze 
ſcaſons, or ſome other croſs accident, makes him Weary 0f 1) 
and fall back into the rotine practice of the country. 


If farmets go on, like their cattle, in the beaten track of the 


1 PR. 


: ars 0 "PF". Wi 0 I 12 5 * a5! v.27 
country where they live, it is of no conſequence to themſelves 


or others, whether they record their experiments or not, For 
they ate only ſuch experiments as have been made agg 
an again; a hundred N times, and the reſult of then 
1s fully Known. Bat there are many gentlemen, and a few 
actual farmers , who have a proper portion of the ſpitit of al 
covery and. enterprite, Who do not confine themicives to an 
beaten track, either old or new, but fee much room for im. 


provement, and are not afraid to attempt it, whereve r they ſee 


an opening that leads to it. It were much to be wiſhed, that 
fuch tarmers would take the trouble, chiefly for their own 
ſakes, to keep ſome book, or regiſter by them, and mark int 
th 8 quantities ol grain, own and reaped, upon all the different 
incloſures in the farm 3 the times, and any other materia! ch. 
cumſtances, reſpecting the tillage- a This could be 
done with the leaſt trouble imaginable, upon half a ſhect ct 
paper, divided into columns, in the {ollowing manne!, © 


1 


* * 
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re any other more regular and perſeCt manner the farmer may 
contrive at his leifure- 


© raid Quan. ] Ground Sown | Reap. Stack. 1 Produce 
jofſeed | 5 | e 

| bolls Bacre R. | Bolls buſh. 
Wheat 2. 1. 8. 1 1. Oct. 1. Aug 25. Sep. 5. 20. 2 nearly 
Barley „ Apr. 1 | 9. per acre, 
Siberian 1 | | 
Barley | 

Reans | Mar. 

Gats,&C. | „ 

e an | plant. howed digged | 
Fe, Ke | | | AP. 1. \ 1 


In the firſt column to the Jeſt hand might be iuſerted the 
quantity of feed, In the ſecond column the initial letters of 
the park or incloſure, together with the extent of the ground 


upon which it is ſown in acres and roods. In the third the 


time of ſowing, In the fourth the time of reaping. In the 


alch the time when it was carried into the barn or ſtack ; and 


this, compared with the former, ſhows how long it ſtood in 
the fields, according to the favourable or unfavourable caſt of 
the harveſt. The fixth column the number of threaves. 
And the laſt column the produce in bolls, with room to 
mark the proportion of this produce to the ſeed, or the acre, or 
any thing elſe worthy of note. 
do, but to fill up the columns of ſowing, reaping, &c. the 
lame day the fact happens, and he has before him at one 
view the moſt material circumſtances of his tillage buib.ndry, 
He might, if he pleaſed, infert two other columns, exhibiting 
the number of plowings given to the held, and the caris of 
lime or dung, Kc. laid upon it. _ . 
Another page of his book might exhibite the Gate of his 
hay and paſture encloſures, for which three or four columns 
Might be ſuflicient. Another larger ichevule might exhibite 
in a very ſmall compaſs the win er tranſactions. 
The different mows or ſtacks ift, 2d, 3d, with the number 
of thraeves contained in eech, might be ranged below one a- 


ro | 
idther, like the wheat, barley, and two lines drawn from them 


ts 


'the farmer has no more to 
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: be connected with any other [1958s known to himfelt or bis 


carefully obſerved and noted. 
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to the end of the page, in which every quantity thraſhed from 


them might be inſerted as ſoon as it was meaſured, and when 


the {tack was finiſhed, the total carried forward to a column 


on the right hand of the page. 


1 only ſuggeſt theſe things to the actual farmer, unexperi. 


| enced in book-keeping, to fave him the time and trouble (2 


his time is often precious) of minuting his various and cow. 


plex tranſaCtions every day in a journal as they happen, which 


I know ſome judicious farmers do, and ranging them after 


wards in a regular book. But by recording them at firſt in 


this regular manner, or according to any other wore perfect 
ſcheme which might be eafily contrived, he may comprehend 
all that is neceſſary to be remembered by himſelf in two o 
three pages, and this at the expence of the twentieth part of 
the time and labour neceſſary for the other. 785 
But beſides this, every farmer, who has got any education 


above the common, will find it uſeful to keep fomething like 


a journal, conſiſting of a few jottings, if it were but once ere: 
ry week or fortnight when he is moſt at leiſure, particularly 
ſome account of the weather, not for every day in the year, 
which would be uſcleſs to the farmer whatever it might be to 
the philoſopher, but as it runs in courſes of weeks, fortnights 
months, &c. dry, rainy, ſtormy, froſty, warm, cold, variable, 
&c. together with any thing remarkable in the courſe ol the 
winds as connected with the weather, or any thing remarxavle 
in the riſing and falling of the barometer (it he has one) 
whether the changes of weather from one fet to another docs 


not fall cut a day or two before or after the new or the tull 


moon, which will be found gencrally the caſe. Or 1! the 
neighbours in the part of the country where he lives. The 
effects of the weather vpon the praſs or grain ought to be 
. | » 9 | «1 

But much more ought the farmer to minute bis priveir® 


operations in the field, any thing worthy to be remembered 
_ during 


—— —ͤ— ' — 
— ——ũ— — 1 


1 J 


during the courſe of the year in his management of his dif- 
ferent ſown fields, the manure and culture beſtowed upon 
them, the time this was done, the effects of it, how far it has 
anſwered his own expectations, the moſt probable cauſes of his 
ſucceſs, or want of ſucceſs, that, if they depend on himſelf, they 
may be repeated or avoided in the next trial, eſpecially in any 
new experiments he makes. The whole neceſſary operations 
ſhould be minutely deſcribed, the expence of them calculated 
and fairly ſtated, and the ſucceſs or failure, the profit or loſs 
on the whole, faithfully recorded.* . 

The trouble that ſuch a regiſter will coft any perſon who 
has learned the uſe of his pen is next to nothing. The ad- 
vantages of it, at leaſt if his farm be at all an object worth his 
attention, are many and great beyond what he can imagine 
withcat the trial. It will give him an eaſe, order, and accu- 
racy in this buſineſs, which it is impoſſible he can have with - 
out it. It will in moſt things be an effectual check upon thoſe 
under him, or with whom he has any dealings, by ren lering 
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him, not only equal, but ſuperior to them in their own bu ucts, 
Accuſtomed to habits of attention aud accuracy, he i ac- 
quire in a few years a facility and accuteneſs uf juuging, even 
with his eye, in the moſt material articles, which they will 
not acquire in their careleſs inaccurate way, through the 
whole courſe of their lives. And if any young farm chluks 
he has little uſe for ſuch an acquiſition, and expects at preſent 
in this walk, the Neſcia fallere vita which Virgil pictures as 
a charactereſtic of it in his time, I ſhall only ſay, chat he 
may happen to be diſappointed. 5 
Let me add, as the main purpoſe for which I recommended 
this practice, that it is the ſhorteſt and ſureſt way, perhaps the 
only way, to arrive at that practical knowledge and experience 
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The writer of this has kept ſuch a journal, rather more full 
and accurate than here deſcribed, for eleven or twelve years paſt, 


2 in! 
nd he has often regretted he did not begin it much ſoouer, even 
is ſoon as he began farming. : 
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in the art, which is of more conſequence to his ſuceeh 
than all other qualifications put together. How is It poſſible 


he can gain much knowledge or experience, if he has no di. 
ſtinct views of the reſult of his own experiments or trials; if 
he only makes pucſles, often wide of the mark, and does 10 
aſcertain them ty number, weight, and meaſure, andremember 
them afterwards ? How 1s it poſſible he can know the differ. 
ent ſoils or qualities of bis grounds, and the different grains 
and manure buil.adapted to them, 1 he does not aſcertain the 


| quantity and value of the different crops growing fuccelliveiy 


on the tame field, by a fair conpartion ; and allo the com. 
Parative expence or ihe diff rent manures or culture he be. 


| flows upon them? but lem eſhamed to inſiſt en fo plain: 
point: The utility of the practice will be acknowledged by al: 


And yet, through | know not What infatuation, if it is not the 
infatuation of indolence and carleſſnets, it will be followed by 
few. Let theſe few go on 2 to ſtate, every year, the 
principal facts and circumſtances of their farms belore thei 


own eyes, and they will find themſelves acquiring a factit 


in this difficult and complex art beyond their hope, growing 


wiſer every year, both by the errors and ſucceſſes of tie 


former year, learning many leſſons, catching many aints 
which would bave otherwite entirely eſcaped them, that wil 


e 


be of great ule to chem in their futuie practice : And let 
them: if they picaſe compare the reful: ot their own experience 
and practice, wich that of their friends in the ſame walk ci 
Jie, for they will probably think them unworthy of the public 
view: A few ſuch regiſters, k pt in a particular Ciltrich 
where the ſeaſons, ſoil, and other citcumſtan ces Were neatly 
ſimilar, and compared together, would fuggelt fome genera 
rules and maxims, and lay the foundation of a more judicious 
and ſuccefsſui practice in that part of tte country. 

The aboye is what has occurred to me, as to the molt ge. 
neral cauſes of the ſmall and flow improvement of b uſbanciys 
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contained into a narrower compaſs; yet there is no writing in- 
| telligibly on a general ſubject, without running into a detail, 
ind touching ſome of the moſt important particulars, to which 
| the general obſervations and reaſonings are applicable, and 
what appears tedious and trite to one, may be uſeful and ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to make the thing underſtood by another, 
| There are many other more particular and local cauſes of the 
| flow improvement of farming in Scotland ; ſuch as, The high 
| rents, in moſt places quite beyond all proportion to the preſent 
ſtate of improvement in this country The ſhortneſs of our tacks. 
| Both theſe, inſtead of being a ſpur, are a wretched clog upon the 
induſtry and ingenuity of the farmer. Why ſhould he labour be- 
yond what is abſolutely neceſſary, when he has ſcarce any hope of 
reaping the fruit of it? The ifſue of our tacks, at a preciſe and 
certain, inſtead of an uncertain, term.—The poverty of the great- 
| eſt part of our tenants, which incapacitates them for any vigo- 
rous and ſpirited efforts at the beginning of their leaſes. When 
| the tenant has a ſmall ſtock, and is at the ſame time 
| induſtrious and intelligent, the maſter ſhould bear ſome pro- 
| portion of the expence of any judicious improvements, and 
at the fame time make the rent up in ſuch a manner. as to 
| pay him 6 or 8 per cent for the money he lays out, during 
the tack of which the tenant reaps the benefit, and the addi- 
| tional value of the ground at the end of a nineteen years tack, 
vill more than indemnify him for the ſunk capital The large- 
nels of our farms, almoſt all of them too large in proportion 
bo the ſtock and induſtry of the tenant; the outfield ground eſpe- 
cially, is a dead weight upon him, and in moſt caſes he would 
| de better quit of one half of it. Theſe, and many other ob- 


1.98 Cauſes, I have ſaid nothing of, becauſe they are already 
No. IV. Vol. I. ))))V))TVVVVV 
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treated of with great juſtice and delicacy i in the Introduttn 
Effay 1 to the SCOTS FarMER “. (Vol. Lp. 1. 


— If 
* 


* The writer of this letter, as far as he knows, is an entire rar. 
ger to the writer of the eſſay he refers to, and indeed to all th 
managers of the Scots Farmer, except five minutes converſatic 
he bad with the Publiſher. He thinks himſelf therefore at liberty ty 
expreſs his opinion of that introductory paper, as a piece of con. 
poſition that does honour to the Sco rs FARMER, by ſtanding x 
the head of it, and does much honour to the genius and humanity 
of the writer of it. He wiſhes to ſee his pen employed ofener, 
than he thinks it has yet been, during the courſe of this publication, 
With reſpect to the hiſtorical part of that Introductory Eſſay, he beg 
leave to obſerve, that there is good ground to think there waz; 
period of improvement in Scotland, which, though a ſhort ons, 
was ſuperior to any former or ſucceeding one, except the preſen, 
It was during the Uſurpation of O. CRomwELL, and continued ti 
ſome years after the Reſtoration, | | 
During the civil wars in England, it is more than probable the 
many Engliſh families retired from the ſcene of confuſion and blood: 
ſhed in their own country, and ſettled in the low country of Scor 
land, which continued in tranquillity, except the ſingle and {hor 
| ſhock given by Montroſe's army. But during the reign of the 
Protector, an Engliſh army lay in Scotland, ſometimes to the numbe 
of many thouſands, every common ſoldier of which received his . 
gular pay of 8d a day. This poured a flux of money into the coun 
try. Farming was then in a low ſtate in England, but in a fl 
lower in Scotland; for however rapidly we follow them a 
preſent, we were then more than a century behind then, 
The Dutch and Flanders huſbandry was introduced into thel 
gardens and parks, and their fields were under much hif 
er cultivation than ours. And is it to be thought, that our f. 
mers would learn nothing from the Engliſh yeomen, which clit 


compoſed Cao EL z's army, and were men of the ſame ſober aut 
religiols 
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It would gratify many of your readers, if, beſides Mr 
Dicksox's directions which are excellent, ſome of the ma- 


nagers 


ligious caſt with themſelves ?« But the point does not reſt on con- 
H it is ſupported by many facts. The old rentals of ſeveral 
mens. 


eſtatesin the Welt ſhow, that many farms were ſet higher during 
that period, than they were 30 or 35 years ago, The large lives 
exacted and paid by country gentlemen, and their tenants, during 
the ſucceeding reign, comparing the value of money then with its 
preſent value, would almoſt tempt one to think, that both were in a 
wealthier ſtate at that time, than ever they have been ſince. There 
is 2 tradition that can be depended on, however incredible it may 
ſeem, that in three pariſhes in the Weſt there were many ploughs 
worth 10co merks. They plo wed at that time with 6 horſes, and 
the breed of work-horſes had been much improved by a great im- 
portation from Denmark by King James VI. 
of large incloſures ſtanding at this day, made by Cromwell's ſol. 
diers, ſtone-dikes near fix feet high over tracks of country ; many 
reſtiges of old incloſures in the common way; attemps made, to 


drain lochs by long and deep canals, at a great expence; and many 


other marks which it would be tedious to mention, of a ſpirit of 


improvement, which, I have no doubt, began to ſtir during that 
period, and even roſe to ſome height, But the ſucceeding ſcenes 


ſoon obliterated the very memory of theſe things. The dreadfulex- 


actions, impriſonments, and other oppreſſive meaſures purſued by 


thoſe in power, equally contrary to ſound policy, as to jattice and 
humanity, not only impoveriſhed, but even deſolated large tracks 
of the low country of Scotland, eſpeciaily the weſtern counties, 


arove the indignant gentlemèn, and many of their wealthy tenants 
and dependants, in crowds, into Ireland, England, Holland, and 


almoſt every foreign countiy, and extinguiſhed any ſparks of the 
ſpirit of induſtry and improvement in the breaſts of thoſe who 
vere left behind. A ſucceſſion of five or ſix years of dearth, ſoon 


after the Revolution, completed the ruin of this miſerable country; 
ſo that it was not till man 
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nagers of the Scots Farmer would take the ankle | to vin 
us in a few pages, the reſult of Mr YouNG's experiment, 
on wheat and barley in the broad caſt way, as contained in 
different places of his experimental huſbandry; that is, to gire 
us in quarters and buſhels the produce and profit of tyo 9 
three of his beſt, as many of his middling, and of his wort 
crops, with the expence of manure and culture per acte, and 
the ſame of beans, peas, oats, potatoes, carrots, cloyer, 2nd 


faintfoin ; alſo the reſult of his experience with reſpe& to the 1 
time and quantity of ſeeed. I mean, that you ſhould inform 
us in a ſentence or two, what he Judges from tryal to he the 

moſt proper time of ſowing wheat, barley, beans, 8c. &c. and i IT 

to be the moſt proper quantity of feed per acre. It would he 

obligifig, if any of your correſpondents would account for the 

fact, that barley is ſown very early in England, and Fey late 1 

in Scotland. * 

Feb. 8th, 1774. TITYRVS ; 
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On Hay Harveſt, and the Hay beſt adapted for that 
| purpoſe. | 
ADDRESSED To THE 


ILB ARCHAN FARMER SOCIETY, 


| NerGHBOURS, 


] Wrote you about a year ago, upon the difficulties, and 
management of a Bad Harveſt. T did not, at that time, 
think of the Hay Harveſt. As you, however, are entitled to e- 
very hint which I can give, for your benefit, L hop» you will 
accept of this, as a ſupplement to my former letter, and a 
new mark of my attention to your improvements, through 
whatever channel it may reach yu I would be ond, of 
being more generally uſeful to my country ; but I am afraid 
of going beyond my depth. I know your cuſtoms, and am 
every day forming ſchem-s to improve them; Should I ts 
tempt to write more at large, there are many places in Scot- 
land, fo far beyond us in culture and management, as nught 
lead them to negle& any cuſtom of yours, or nint of mine. 

| When I write to you, my Friends, of Hay Harvelt, it muſt 
decur to you, that we have two ſeaſons, which will paſs hefe 
by that name. The firſt is, the ſeaſon in which we cut aud 
Make our ſown graſs hays : he /ccond is, that in Wien we 


vt and make our meadows or bog-hay, about a month or 
more after the former. 


el. U. Ne. V Ee We 
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We begin with the ſown graſs. And hs; as 1 


an obje cꝭ of public curioſity to know the different aka 1h 
Scotland, but particularly neceſſary, in order to under its ref 
any provincial writing, I ſhall take notice of the ſtate of on bien t 
huſbandry in the Weſt, with regard to ſown gras. natur: 
Many of vou, my Neighbours, ſow only ray-graſs upon you plan « 
grounds; ſame, with more foreſight, add a few pounds of wii. WB latin, 
clover, The firſt only is intended for your hay crop; tr grour 
ſecond is deſigned, after the ray-graſs runs out, to ſward your mer f 
grounds with a better graſs than what the ſoil perhaps woll tural 
produce of itſelf. For in your light grounds, you have gr when 
dependence on vour milk cows and young cattle. If you ar us. 
poſſuſſod of a deep and rich foil, it is not uncommon for you ſume 
to ſow from ſix to perhaps ten pounds of red clover, Era to pre 
from this addition you do not expect much increaſe to you been 
hay crop, unleſs the ſeaſon has been favourable. But wier WM nochi 
| the clover thrives, the after math is very great, ſometimes Our 
think ſuperior to your firſt cutting. This however is com. TS 
wonly paſtured in the later end of the year, when the natud WW tine: 
graſs fails: Or, which is much ſaſer for black cattle, ande zune 
qually beneficial for horſes, it is cut and carried green int dove 
the byre or ſtable. If it cannot be all overtaken in this war, 41 
a certain portion of the field is made into hay for immediat Ka. 
conſumpt, after the green feed is gone : for it can ſcarce be ic lie 
dryed for keeping, unl-fs it is mix-d with the itraw of oats or "FR 
barley z a cuſtom which you have not yet adopted. * 
This, I imagine, may give a ſufficient general notion of tht * 
practice in the Welt, with regard to ſown graſs. In other part] 
places the management may be different. It is common i ZR 
' England, and the Eaſt of Scotland, to ſow large fields of red [ 
clover alone; perhaps chicfly as a preparative for future ti: whe 
lage. Indeed, ſome of our graſs fi-Ids in this neighbourhood cloy 
have been broke up with great ſucceſs, in the very luxurins hay 
ot the after-math. But this practice has not as yet got 1119 drea 


common uſe. 


n — 


E 1 4 


natural graſs· ſeeds rather than any other. Indeed, upon their 
plan of huſbandry, this may be requiſite, to make a thick and 
laſting cover to the ground. Their conſtant croping of cher 


grounds for many years together, with the intervals of ſum- 
mer fallowing and hoeing, may deſtroy ſo effectualiy the na- 


tural graſs, as would leave very little cover on the ground, 
when the ray-graſs and clover wears out. It is not fo with 
us. Though upon the introduction of clover and ray-grats, 
ſome of our gentry ſpared no coſt, not even a ſummer fallow, 


| to produce clean and large crops of hay; yet they have uot 


been imitated, nor have they themſelves perſevered; though 
nothing pays a fallow better than graſs, or ſuch ſmall ſeeds. 
Our grounds are therefore in general laid down foul enough; 
which allows the natural graſs to take place, ſooner ſome- 


clover. Theſe do very well with us for a crop or two of hay; 
and I ſee no great need for our being at great pains, in col- 


lecting the natural graſs-ſeeds, even tor our grounds chat are 
to ie, till our better culture ſhall make ic more necatful than 


it is at preſent. 


cumſtances, in any plan of huſbandry, it is improper to make 
partial encroachments on it, unleſs we mean to reform che 


whole. 


| have however another, and a more important end in view, 


when | with to continue the ray-graſs in ule, preferable to red 


clover, or natural graſs : It is eaſter to make than any other 
bay whatever. In all our Engliſh writers, I obſerve, they find 
eater difhculty in managing their hay, than any other crop; 
i leaſt they expreſs more anxiety for good weather at that 


in 


1 have been indeed told long ago, that the ray-graſs had loft. 
its reputation in England; and therefore, if their farmers de- 
| fipn to lay down a field for continuing in graſs, they uſe the 


times than we wiſh for it. I am therefore inclined to con-. 
tinue the uſe of ray-graſs, with a mixture of red and white 


When a particular practice depends upon a variety of cir- 


le 1 % | | e 
«alon, than any other. This has oft amazed me, who, living 
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in an unfavourable climate, never ſound difficulty, nor fel 
anxiety on th t account. I have been therefore ready to in. 
pure their difficulties, cither to bad management, or to a to 
great attach ment to red-clover alone, or to natural graſs enrich. 
ed and ſoftened with dung; both which are more diffcult t 
manage than if it were ray graſs, or ray-graſs with a ſmall mix. 
ture of the clovers. A courſe of twenty years experience, 
without the leaſt loſs or hazard, either of hay or ſeed, entitle 
me to ſay ſo much; and to recommend both the ray- praly 


and the following method of managing it. 
But before I enter upon the management itſelf, in regard to 


the influence that hearſay and prejudice have upon many it 
your rank of life, I cannot conclude this recommendation of 
ray-graſs, without taking notice of one objeCtion againſt it; 
which is, that it wears out the ſoil as much as any corn cr 
does. Bur, having heard the objection near twenty years apy 
and with this addition to give it weight, viz. that i it had been 
long made againſt it in England itſelf; I then inſtant res 
ſolved to be at a point with it: Having therefore the year be 
fore cut off an acre of ground from a neighbouring field, for 
the purpoſe of trifling experiments, I now put it to this ule, 
I ſowed both the field and it with ray-gralſs and cover, upon 
a fmilar dr. ſing : I cut the field but once, and paſtured it fr 
three years more: I cut the acre all the four years ſucceſlively 
And when on the filth year, I broke up both for tillage, [ 
found the oats equally luxuriant: I even found my tourth 
crop of hay, upon the fingle acre, not much diminiſhed from 
the former crops, as the natural graſs ſupplied the gradual de. 
creaſe of the ray graſs and clover. And my only inconvent 
ence was, that the ſuperior proportion of natural graſs incom: 
moded me a little in that management, which 1 mean to fe. 
commend. From this trial I was ſufficiently certified, that, in 
my light foil at leaſt, there was nothing worth my care in the 
foregoing objection. One indeed bas. reaton to ſuſpect, th 


faſhion, the moſt capricious of all tyrants, may get inio 9% 
INT TT 
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zufbandry, as well as our dreſs. The honeſt farmer, therefore, 


hos equal reaſon perhaps to guard himſelf againſt the fondneſs 
for novelty and change; 12 againſt the bigotted attachment to 
od cuſtom. | | 

As L obſerved formerly, that there are ſeaſons for 27 har- 
reſt; ſo, to my leſs attentive neighbours, I here obſerve, that 
there are two ſeaſons for cutting ray-graſs itſelf: which, if 
they can help it, they ſhould never ſuffer to be confounded. 
There is firſt its virgin ſtate. For it they intend the field or 
any part of it for their own conſumpt 3 or even, if they do not 
like the appearance of mixture in the ſeed, and incline not to 
fave it, the hay ſhould be cut, when the field is generally in 
bloſſom. T think it a loſs to myſelf to delay the mowing be- 
yord that period. For if the ſeed is once impregnated with 
the meal of the flower, it comes on ſo faſt in that ſeaſon, that 
the hay itſelf is apt to ſpend too much of its virtue in ripening 
nd filling the ſeed : And the feed, which, had it remained 
on the ſtraw, was alone able to have ſupplie that waſte in 
the hay, is apt to be ſhaken off in the hancling a uſing of it. 
A prudent farmer, ſays Mr TuLL, ſhould ue iuifer any of 
this early cutting to go to market; both becauſe it ſhould 
ave him a great deal of oats, and, at the fame time, it will 
not in the market bring him a price proportioned to its in- 
trinſick value, or to the value of the feed which he ſacrificed 
to obtain it, I have conſtantly kept this virgin hay for my 
own uſe, and have learned, from experience, to eſteem it be- 
yond my thraſhed hay. 

The ſecond period of cutting ray - 1 is, when its ſeed is 
juſt ſo ripe as not to ſhake off the ſtraw, till it is thraſhed in 
the field. For here the intention is to tave the ſced as well as 
ne hay. The rule which 1 firſt obſerved, for judging its ripe- 
nels, was, biting the ſeed through with my teeth, in different 
parts of the field. But I was taught an eaſier and equally 
certain method of aſcertaining ihe ripenels, by an Eitt Coun— 
y Farmer that long reſided in the Weit; and to tuis inge- 


nious 
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nious man, Lowe wok of the little knowledge I have; in works 


of huſbandry. When the field was dry, he took off hig hat 


and ſtruck the edge of its crown againſt the growing ray-gra, 


and if five or ſix ſeeds fell into the bottom of his hat, it wa 


then, he ſaid, ready for any three or four days continued work. 


This rule I have found from experince to be ſure enough 
For if the weather is good during that time, the ſeed will be 


genetally, about a fourth or fifth part heavier, than what yo 


get from England; which is the medium of ripencſs that! 
think ſafeſt upon the whole. If it is too thin and light, it wil 
not vegetate ſo uniſormly: If it is too full and hard, it cannot 
without loſs be handled at all. And whatever others may 


think, my opinion is, that ſome little nicety in attending to 
the above particulars, is of ſome conſequence ; for if I have not 


been oft miftaken, many pounds have buen loſt on ſever 
fields, within wy obſer ration, by fuch as deſpiſed the attention 


requiſite, 


As the management for ſaving ray-graſs hay i is the ſame, 


whether it be cut in its virgin ſtate, or when the ſeed is ripen- 


ed; we ſhall follow the ſteps utualin the laſt caſe, which wi 
include the thraſhing operation. 

The fiſt work is mowing and lap- cocking, both 4 which 
are performed in one day; ads wich reipect to any pait of 
the field, nearly in one minute. 

The ſecond work is thraſhing and tramp-rucking, which 
are alſo performed on the ſame day. And Iwill venture to ſay, 
that as the hay is in a ſtate of abſolute ſafety, from the time 
it is put in lap cock, and for ſeveral weeks afterwards; fol 
may alſo aiſirm it is in equal ſafety, for months, from the time 
it is put in tramp rucks. And, if there is not a minute Joſt 
between the cutting and cocking, and there needs not an hour 


be loſt between the thraſhing and rucking, 1 cannot fee how 


there can be any riſk of the hay; unleſs a bad day is choſen 


for theſe ſeveral operations, and the work, Itſelf continued 


under the very rains 


For 
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For the lap- cock operation, it is neceſſary to provide every 
pair of ſcythes with three. followers, boys or girls from four- 
teen to eighteen or more years. Two of them are employed 
in cocking, and one of them is employed in raking between 
4175 3 of conducting the whole is as follows : After 
the mowers have got about ſix yards of ſwath, fo as there 
can be no danger of hurt from the ends of their ſcythes, the 
cockers begin ; firſt by gathering up in their arms as much 
of the ſwath as will make a cock, following ſide ways after 
the mowers as they gather it; then they ſhake it into a 
heap, as neatly as they can, upon the end of the ſwath where 
they left off gathering. This they do chiefly with one hand, 
or if both are employed, it is done alternately, all along en- 
deavouring to make the ſtraws fall acrois each other, that the 
may bind the maſs together every way. This heap the cocker 
preſſes down quickly, but gently with one hand, and imme- 
diately graſps the whole to her boſom, turning both ſides a- 
way from her at the ſame inſtant. This polition being ſe- 
cured with one hand, the other is employed in folding over 
the upper edge of the heap in the ſame manner: and this po- 
ſition being alſo ſecured as above, the looſe hand is employed 
þ in folding back a part of what hangs downward, which re- 


— == 


of duces that lower fide to the narrowneſs of a tail; and this at 
laſt is alſo folded under the cock, as it is laid up n the ground; 
h for the cocker ſteps backward, drawing that narrow tail along 
n the ſtubble, and even binding it by a gentle preſſure on the 
” ground, as the cock is laid down: And this finiſhes the opera. 
1 tion of lap-cocking. 5 | 
ne The lap-cock has five folds, and when well made, it has the 
ot 2ppearance of a round ball, flattened a little beneath. It may 
ur de about a foot high, and eighteen inches broad. If it aſſumes 
OW an oval figure, there is no great matter, as the end of it will al- 
en Ways ſtand to the wind. But this ſhape is acquired by giving too 
ed tle preflure 


in laying it down, which does not bind in the 
3 . tall 
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tail enough; and therefore it may be eaſily corrected xt pz. 
ſure. The croſſing of the graſs ſtraws on the ſurface, givg 
the appearance of net-work, or rather of an old faſhions! 
warp-clew, before the babbins were invented for warping; 
only with a third part cut away, for a flat fide to ly upon, 
If in ſhaking the hay at firſt upon the heap, both hands ar: 
employed together, without ſufficient care to let the whole fil 
upon the center of the heap, then it makes two little hillocks 
top, which, after they are formed into a cock, are apt, fo 
want of ſufficient coheſion, to ſeparate, and let the rain into 
the heart of the cock. If the ſtraws of graſs fall not in a cro 
direction, but rather in parallel lines, the ſame effect follows; 
it is apt to open, or to let down its out ſides (eſpecially if not 
folded up lightly) in the form of a tea-cup, turned down upon 
a tea ſaucer. Theſe appearances are ugly, and their effect 
bad; for the rain gets either into the cock, or into what! 
called the tea ſaucer, which by lying flat upon the ground i! 
ſoon blackened ; or if the drought continues, it is parched ani 
diſcoloured, by having too much ſurface expoſed to the fun 
Laſt of all, from ſome of the foregoing cauſes, ſometimes the 
ends of the upper ſtraws ſtart up, and ye flat upon the head 
of the cock, like an old faſhioned ſtraw-hat; and the fir 
puff of wind blows them off. If this appearance ciſcovers i. 
ſelf immediately, the cocker whips it off, and carries it on to 
the next cock; but if this is not done, it ſpoils the look of the 
held, and ſome ſmall part of the hay. Let the cocker there 
fore ſhake the hay well, and with one hand at a time, mor- 
ing ſoftly half rouud the heap, and backwards to her place 
during the ſhaking ; in order to make the ſtraws croſs each 
other in all directions, as they fall: Then let her grafp and 
fold it up lightly, and preſs it to its roundneſs, as it is laid up 
on the ground: An thus the work is done in taſte, and vil 
good effect. The operation, like every other manocuvre, mf 
ſeem tedious in the defcripcion ; but, when learned, the el 
eaution is inſtantaneous. 


After 
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After this account of the lap-cocking, nothing more needs 
| A be ſaid, but that the work be carried on after the mowers to 
he end of the ſwaths; and if any thing is left there, let it be 
"-ked to the fide of the growing hay, where it will be taken 
up next time. The raker, as he follows the cockers, ſome- 
times gathers a little heap before him; but this, when it be- 
eins to be bulky, is taken off his hand by the neareſt cocker, 
and ſo carried on to the next cock. So that if a clean place 1s 
choſen to ſet down the cocks upon, and the raker is dextrous 
in cleaning the places, the field is left perfectly neat, without 
| any thing to hurt the eye. It is even pleaſant to fee, with 
| what regularity and aCtivity the work goes on, every one puſh- 
ing another. The mowers are loth to be overtaken, and 


; therefore earneſtly puſh forward: Their followers, loth to be 
he leit behind, hurry after them; ſometimes allo running back- 

1 wards the whole length of the cutting, that they may enjoy 

WH : inute's reſt, while the ſcythes are a ſharpening, Nor does 

1d | the labour thus divided, ſeem to be in the leaſt diſproportion- 
15 ed, unleſs the graſs be very thin. Then indeed the mowers 

he and cockers have it in their power, to run away with the 
4 work, and leave the raker; bur, for this reaſon, the ſtrongeſt 
rf and nimbleſt of the followers, is commonly put to the rate; 
7 or they take it by turns, to lighten the heavy burden. 

o Wben ray-graſs hay is put up in this faſhion, it will endure. 
he | a long continued rain, without being hurt. I have had it un- 


| Cer fourteen days and nights rain, without the leaſt loſs. If 
| the farmer will take up a well made cock, bait an hour after 
a heavy ſhower, he will be convinced, when he finds how 
light and dry it is. The moment therefore that his field is 
cut, he is at eaſe for a time, being almoſt afiured of finding 
good day for thraſhing it, before it can run any hazard. 

; In the mean time, if the weather be favourable, and his 
f open to its influence, the farmer may take up his vir- 
ein hay, in five or fix days from the cin and put it in 

"mp-rucks, of a hundred or a hundred and twenty ſtone. 
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And no other preparation is neceſſary for this, but to tum 
the lap · cock bottoms before breakfaſt, if thoſe parts ſhould hare 
got a d ampneſs from the ground, with which they were in 
contact: and even this precaution is chiefly neceſſary, after 
the ground has been wet ſome Mane or the rucking delayed de. 
yond its uſual term. 

That field, or part of the field, which was reſerved for ſeed, 
may, in favourable weather, be taken up out of the ap- cock, 
in four or five days after cutting ; provided the thraſhing he 
performed in the field. Nor is it even neceſſary, when the 
thraſhing gocs on immediately, to turn up the bottoms in 
the morning: For if the day itſelf is good, the airing which 
they receive in carrying, thraſhing, ſhaking ont the (2-1, and 
in the whole work of rucking, is fully ſufficient to take of 
any coldneſs contracted by lying on the ground. But, if lat 
Trains have made it neceſſary to turn the cocks, the farmer 
muſt himſelf judge of this ; and the operation 1s by no means 
tedious. 


You have now, my good Friends, been witneſſes to the lar! 4 
cocking near twenty years in this neighbourhood ; yet yo! Wl * 
bave not generally followed the example. Some of you con. 74 
tinue to ſpread out your hay to the ſun; others of you (neat WM 2 
and ſtook what you deſign for ſeed, as you do your corns: 28 
and though we have converſed ſometimes upon this ſubject; 4 : 
yet hitherto we have none of us convinced another. I would 45 
therefore beg your attention to the few following remarks up» Wh 
on theſe cuſtoms. whe 

The cuſtom of ſpreading out hay to the be! in the day 7 
time, and gathering it up at night, till it is well; thoug? | a 
too generally practiſed in England itſelf, I muſt diſapprove of * 
in every view which I can take of it, ſave one; and that 15 * 
when the intention is to leave the ſeed upon che ground, it . 
order to thicken the crop next year. The proverb indeed f | and 
« Make hay while the tun ſhines.” But it the maxim i 9 f 


taken literally, i it 18 ſeveral ways dene The apothecat} 
| W. 10 
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| who means to preſerve the good qualities of his medical herbs, 
dries them in the ſhade, and would eſteem them loſt if ex- 
poſed to the ſun but for a day. Is it then poſſible to expoſe 
bay to 2 hot ſun, for two or three days, without evaporating 
| moſt of its good qualities ! ? Itis ſcarcely to be thought. If on 


| hayis thus ſpread out, pray what becomes of the hay-maker, not 
to ſpeak of the hay ? I need not defcribe the miſerable wretch, 

| or paint his ſitua: ion: He himſelf muſt ſeel it. If he intends 
| to thraſh the hay, made in that faſhion for ſeed ; why, it is 
gone. Let him but weigh, and examine the W of a 
field, and then he will know, what effects the dragging of his 
hay through a cloſs ſtubble muſt have upon it, I never could 


| an acre: and if the farmer can count, that is at leaſt thirty 
pounds ſterling, upon a twenty acre field. I am aſhamed to 
| fee this money thrown away, by ſuch as can both think and 
| figure. Were this ſum ſtollen ſrom them, would they not 

regret the loſs, and reſent the injury ? The only apology that 
[can make ſor them is but a poor one; having never per- 


value that article, as they do other grain. I have even known 


al be 0 o o AE ” 

. the virgin bay itſelf ſuffer in the ſame manner. For though 
8 : | af | 

'F it is not deſigned for thraſhing, yet is it often cut ſo late, as 
IS | f 5 | 

1 o have much of its ſeed ripened, and ſhaken out by the a- 


bore management. Had it been preſerved upon the ſtraw, 


which the hay made of itſelf, in producing and filling it. 
The laſt objection which I have againſt this method of mak- 
ing ray-graſs bay, i is its attendance and expence, Indeed no- 
thing can be more fatal to the farmer, than his being at 
| double expence in retaining a pernicious, or even a dapger- 
| ous cuſtom 3 when he might have adopted a cheaper, ſafer, 
and better, If farmers however will ſuffer their ray-graſs feed 
© fall upon the field, whether by negligence or deſign, I 
could 


the other hand, the weather ſhould happen to break while the 


| rate the loſs of ſeed in this way, at leſs than thirty ſhillings 


haps received money for graſs-ſeeds, they are not in uſe to 


{ts own good quality might have compenſated that waſte, 
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eould wiſh they were prepared to adopt the i improvemer, 


celebrated by Mr You NG, upon the Marquis of Rockinghani 
farm; which is, to give the field a top dreſſing from the ma. 


hill, above the ſhaken ſeed. This might aſſiſt it to vegetate ac 
and both thicken the graſs, and improve the ground for » w 
ſucceeding crop. But until we are more in uſe of preparing th 
ſuch dreſſings for our grounds, it will be our 8 | ha 
take care of our feed for the market. pr 
The other method of winning ray-praſs hay, is bundling | on 

it up in ſheaves, and ſtooking it, as we do corn. This me. ©0 
thod is only uſed when we defign it for ſeed. I muſt indedẽ i I 
own, that the ſtooking of ray-graſs will preſerve it a long tine gt 
from the injuries of the weather. But as it cannot fo foor ha 
prepare the bay as the lap-cock, it muſt run a greater riſk a ane 
meeting with ſuch injuries, during the long time it is our ral 
As was obſerved to you in my laſt, the oats, which are wal WA 
in their ſtraw, and full of graſs, are the moſt difficult to win: | tha 
So ] now obſerve, that the matter is not much mended, when qu 
the whole ſheaf is graſs, even though it be ray-graſs. Ac. En 
cordingly, I have ſeen ray-graſs ſtooks, ſtanding on ſome felis WM du 
to the weſt of us, long after the. corns about them were req. all 
ed; and I have ſeen them ſo mnch blackened in their colour me 
that I could ſcarce tell what was on the field, till I drew ven hac 
near, and knew the ground by the ſtubble. Nor do I met tha 
tion this dilagreeable appearance, as a ſingularity ; It has ma. wh. 
ny times occurred to me, and as oft pained me. I] am ate whi 
loſs to account for the long continuance of this practice, i E 
a neighbourhood that has as long preſented object of r ers, 
better oeconomy. 1 havg indeed been told by ſome, that they nei 
can ſell their hay as dear as I can mine; and when | u tel] 
this point, they ſay, perhaps truly, that there are ſome ut and 

| keepers not ſo fond of the hay which horſes are over fond ol he 
I hope there are few ſuch, if any at all; for I ſhould be loc, to © 


if the ſloth of one ſer of men received protection from te 


infidelity of another. Sure it cannot be the caſe i 
| e 


3 4 
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feat towns, where gentlemen, who love their horſes, will 


chuſe the beſt hay for them, as well as the beſt accommoda- 
tion for themſelves. Others indeed candidly own, that being 
\ccuſtomed to the practice of binding and ſtooking, in which, 
with proper attention, they have hitherto been ſucceſsful ; 
they cannot give themſelves the trouble of introducing the 
ap- cock method among their ſer vants; eſpecially, as they ap- 
prehend it to be no cheaper than their own. To ſuch I would 


only obſerve, that if two mowers at 18. 6 d. each, and three 


cockers at 6 d. each, will finiſh two acres a day, at 48. 6d, 
can ſcarce conceive a cheaper method of working as much 
ground; eſpecially if both hay and ſeed are ſecured by it. I 


have indeed no perſonal experience of the method of binding, 


and ſtooking after the ſcythe : But, from what I have gene- 
rally ſeen of this practice in other hands, it appears to me, that 
greater hazard is run, and more labour beſtowed upon it, 
than in the lap-cock way. Ido indeed remember, to have en- 


quired into the expence of reaping corns by the ſcythe in 


England, above ten years ago ; with intention to have intro- 


duced the practice here, if 1 found it advantageous : and by 


all the information I could receive from our travelling chap- 
men, who I found had been ſtruck with the novelty, and 
had even enquired into the expence, I never could make it leſs 


than four ſhillings the Scotch. acre, or the five roods Engliſh ; 
which is near double the charge oflap-cocking. At preſent, 


when I ſuppoſe two ſcythes, and two Scots acres wrought, 
| can yet bring it no lower, conſidering the number of follow- 
ers, and the nature and expence of their work. Such of my 
neighbours as have given occaſion for this minutenels, can ſurely 


tell, upon due reflection, what is the real expence of binding 


and ſtooking ray-graſs: And if they find it greater than what 
have ſtated the lap-cocking, they will both be fo candid as 
to oyn it; and fo prudent as to deſert a loſing plan, and even 


ſo honeſt as to gi ve one example more of a better ozconomy.. 


The 
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The only objections worth notice, that have occurred ta my, 
againſt the lap-cocking, are two. 

The Firſt is, That it expoſes a great deal of ſurface to the 
fun; which in clear weather ſome think may diſcolour i. 
This however cannot be compared to the ſcorching which jr 
gets, by being ſpread out, and turned up on all j's ſides to 
his beams. For here the whole effort ſeems to be, to burn up 
every ſtraw, Nor do I think it comparable to the long time, 
in which it may ſuffer the ſun's influence, while in the ſtook, 
For, if it is conſidered, that, in fine weather, hay for ſeed {. 
dom lies in the lap-cock above ſour or five days, and that the 
fan beams do not penetrate beyond the outſide, while all within 
remains perfectly green; one might venture toſa y, Withoutexpe: 

rience, that the hay cannot be hurt. This indeed is the truth, and 
the firſt trial will confirm it. No method preſerves the colour 
better then the lap-cock; for when it is mixed by the thraſh: 

ing and ſhaking, the niceſt eye cannot diſcern upon it the 
leaſt mark of fun burning. 

The /econd objection is, that the lap-cock | is not | fit for al 
ſorts of hay. Well, and what if it ſhould not ? ought it not 
therefore to be uſed where it will anſwer ? In this view ſurely 
it was, that I recommended ray-graſs with a proper mixture of 
clover, as what we might infallibly depend on, with the lap- 
cock management. But not to ſuffer you to cheat yourſelves 
out of a good practice, from imagined difficulties ; allow me 


to add, that if you heſitate on account of too great a propor 
tion of red clover, or of natural graſs ; you have no 1ore ie 


do, but to ſuffer it to lie in the ſwath, where it 1s ſafe, for a Cay 
or two: and with this ſhort interruption, the lap-cocking ma 
£0 on as before. This I have often done with good ſuccels- 
Laſt of all, I can aſſure the public, that I have teen the ſole 
graſs perfectly made by lap cocks, even in thickets and close 
places; and that only by making them of a ſmaller ſize, and 
ſuffering them to lye a ſufficient time. ] have even employes 


d 
chem for winning ſhort peaſe, with excellent effect. A 
hart 


— > 
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dave therefore frequently wiſhed, to have carried the uſe of 
them into the common meadows. But my own meadows 
being made up, in ſome places of ruſhes and ſpritts, which 
were too ſtubborn for that work; and in other places of ſuch 
Mort ſoft graſs, as would not be made to ſtick together in a 
ball, I was obliged to give up the ſcheme for myſelf. I ſtill 
however, would recommend the trial, to ſuch of my neighbours 
3s can better practiſe it. 8 | 

It is now time we were thraſhing out our ray-graſs ſeed, 
if you are not already wearied with what 1s paſt. But having 
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been at full pains to fix the capital point, the remainder may 
| be ſhortened, | | 
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After the ray-graſs cocks, intended for thrafhing, have been 
| expoſed four or five days in good weather; or if bad weather 
bas fallen, and delayed the work, then, on the firſt good and 

promiſing day that caſts up, I prepare for thraſhing in the 
beld. „„ 8 

Thoſe who have convenience within doors, and perhaps 
| none for thraſhing without, carry their hay to the barn ; and 
| there thraſh it at leiſure. But if I can find a good day, at any 
f time within three weeks of the lap-cocking, I prefer the field, 
for the following reaſons. | 

iſt, Aclear good day greatly aſſiſts the thraſhing work, and 
tontributes alſo to mend every part of the hay that needs dry- 
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| ing. 2dly, I chuſe to keep all my barn room for ſpreading out ' 
my ſeed, nothing being ſo much in danger from heating as f 0 
new thraſhed hay ſeed. 3dly, It is an eſſential part of my plan, IH! 
in the management of all ſorts of hay, to keep it ſometime in | 1 | 
1 mm>-rucks without, before I carry to the ſtack- yard. There i al | 
give it the ſweat, that is both ſo neceſſary to its future ſafe. i f 
1 y, and alſo contributes to give it that ſweetneſs and tenderneſs 1 0 
a makes all cattle fo fond of it, and to thrive ſo well up- | 9 
| gl It, | : 1 
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Theſe particulars may receive fome further illuſtration, in 
the courſe of what follows. 
For the thraſhing work we provide (or borrow) four or fire 
ten feet planks, upon which it is performed: under theſe i 
laid the largeſt winnow cloth that can be had ; and if the wind 
favours, we lay them commonly a- croſs a furrow, in order t 
contain a greater quantity of ſeed before removing them, Up- 
on the windward end is laid another winnow cloth, or tuo 
coarſe bed ſheets, upon which the lap-cocks are thrown, 2 
they are brought in to ſupply the thraſhing floor, On the lee. 
ward end is laid a third cloth, upon which the ſeed is ſhaken 
out of the thraſhed hay, after the flails have driven it down the 
wind, to that end of the thraſhing floor. For about four actes 
of hay ground we provide two thraſhers, with two or three 
flails lying by them, in cafe of their breaking thoſe in uſe, f 
vVvould not be convenient for eight or ten people to wait the mend. 
ing of a flail. We have one woman on the wind end, to 
ſupply the floor with unthraſhed cocks, another ſtrong one on 
the lee end, to ſhake the hay, and throw it well back behind 
her, till the tramp-ruckers can begin. We have alſo four mor 


boys and girls, that are employed to carry in the cocks, and e 
rake the ficld. Each of theſe are furniſhed with a hotſe ſheet, 


a courſe table cloth, or any thing proper to carry the hay, and 


prevent the ſeed from loſing by the way. When it is not too 
ripe, there is not ſo much need of theſe clothes. Wile tic 
carriage is from the moſt diſtant parts of that portion of the 
field allotted for the floor (for the field is divided into three pol. 
tions) all the four are employed in fupplying the floor. As 
the diſtance begins to diminiſh, one of them takes a rake, to 

clean what is cleared of the cocks : and thereafter another gots 
to theraking, as the diſtance is Kill leſſening. And the mat 
ter may be ſo managed, Fy an attentive maſter, that the who 
of the firſt portion mey be finiſhed at once, by the time ot 
breakſaſting. Then all hands are buriied, in kling pp tie 


ſeed into ſacks, which is carried home by the houſe ſervants 
Ml 


1 


s they go to their breakfaſt; and ſpread upon the barn floor 

| without delay. | 

After breakfaft, of there was not leifure before 1 it, the cloths. 
| and planks are removed to the moſt convenient place, in the 

ſecond portion of the field. There the ſame operations are 
carried on, till it alſo is cleared. And the fame are likewiſe 


the day. 
If the farmer has not ſeen 1t ty at breakfaſt- -time, to 


| it, againſt the evening. He may therefore in that interval, if 
| begin the rucking for his evening ſecurity. At the fame 
night, by a number of hands properly encouraged, and wiſely 


mer knows how ſmall a trifle will gratify, and nothing more 
needs to be ſaid upon that head. My method of diſtributing 


the ſeed, the women and boys are ſent back to the fult made 
heap z where they begin in two parties to lay the foundation 
| of two tramp-rucks, in the lee fide, for the convenience of 
forking up the hay, When thele rucks grow to a height, and 
begin to be difficult for the young labourers s, the men come 
and take them off their bands, in order to compleat them; 
while the young ones go on to begin another pair. {his a 
| 290d number of hands, that otherwiſe might coniuſe and in- 


crrupt each other, do wonderfully well when pioperly ait i- 
duted, and animated. 


repeated after dinner, till all is thraſhed that was allotted for 


provide hands for the tramp-rucking ; before dinner he muſt 
be a judge, how far his own people ſhall be able to accompliſh 


| he thinks fit, call in the aſſiſtance of a neighbour or two; to 
time, it is ſurpriſing what work will be done in an hour at 


liſtributed, when you depend upon them for it. Every far- 


the hands is this: While the men fill up and carry home 
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1 
In this manner, a four acre field employs the firſt day, forr 
mowers, and fix cockers; at the expence of L. o; 915 
And it employs the ſecond day two thraſhers 

at one ſhilling, ſix young people at ſixpence 

each ; amounting to about | 07310 
If we ſhould allow for extra- work in rucking, or 


increaſe of wages, about 9110 


The amount for the whole, is only Ein 
T ſhould think it could ſcarce coſt more; unleſs the crop is 
very weighty, when an advanced price will not be grudged, 
T even think the ſecurity, which the farmer may enjoy, in this 
courſe of management, worth a great deal more to him than 
the money itſelf. 
The ſeed and chaff carried into the barn, | is ſpread upon 
the floor the firſt night. Next morning the ſtraw is riddel 
out of it; and it is laid out again; the farmer throwing it int 
ridges, as the maltſter does his bear from the ſteep. At even 
ing, he runs the barn ſhovel, through every ridge, to change 
the places of both ridges and furrows : and this he continues 
to do alternately every twelve or twenty four hours, as he fes 
occaſion ; till he chuſes to chaff and clean his ſeed. If he ws 
lues his chaff, he needs not be in a hurry to ſeparate it fron 
the ſeed, as both alike require to be ſully dried for keeping 
After he puts them through his fanners, if he is very nice vith 
his ſeed, he may let the ſeed down in a ſoft wind, between li 
doors; where, by the aſſiſtance of both his ſight and feeling 

be can ſeparate the fat graſs, and thin ray-graſs, to what ex 
tent he pleaſes. He muſt employ his ſmall ſieves, to take out 
the gooſe and point graſs: the ſeed of which may be either 
thrown to the chaff; or made to ſerve for a feed of oats, viel 
the labour of the horſes is but light. 
Many of you, my Friends, are fond of ſaving (as you call i 
the field thraſhing and tramp- -rucking. You therefore carry 


pour ſeed bay to the barn, to be thraſhed there at leiſure. o 
| alreadf 


L. * 

Aready given my opinion, and reaſons againſt this conduct: and 
only add now, that ſuch of you, as think houſing and thraſhing | 
within a ſaving to you, would only conſider, that what you 
earry to the barn comes again, and begins to ſweat; in which 
{xe it is very difficult to thraſh it well. If it is reſerved for 
1 leiſure, that is a wet time, it can only increaſe the difficulty, 
and inflame the charge. If the continued goodneſs of the 
weather makes you forget your barn work; or if you put it off 


v intentionally, till the ſweat be over; you have a chance of 
1 being encumbered with it at an improper time. And to 
d. crown all, perhaps you run the hazard, with ſuch a bulk of hay 
Is together, and in ſuch cloſe confinement, of over-heating it to a 
an tegree of rottenneſs. Look then before you, my Friends, and be 
not fond of ſaving one day that will coſt you fix, and perhaps 
ö the value of forty. There is no oeconomy in that conduct. 
e 


To all the prudent my advice is, to thrath their ray-graſs 
hay in the field, if they can: and that (tho' there was no other 
reaſon for it) for the ſake of its ſtanding ſome time abroad in 
tramp-rucks. There, as I obſerved, it ſhould have its ſweat, if 
les one would afterwards be ſecure with it. When I recollect, what 
| have both read and heard from England, about the pains of 
their farmers to have their hay properly ſweated, (for nothing 
elſe will ſell in their markets,) and when I conſider their dif- 
ficulty in governing that proceſs in the ſtack, I cannot but 
recommend the field tramp-ruck, beyond all other ſecurities, 
Tor in a ruck of about 100, or 120 ſtone, I am certain of heat- 
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ng, ing it properly; and if I find it to be overdoing itſelf, I can check Þ 

exe it where it ſtands, without anxiety, or trouble; and:that only by ; i . 
out railing any part of it with a common lever, and caſting what | it 1 
6 air I pleaſe into it. Indeed, in nine of ten inſtances, 1 ſcarce I ' 


have found more requiſite, to bring the hay of rucks into pro- 
pr temper, than barely to do, what every farmer, who keeps 
his hay, muſt at laſt do; and that is only, to carry it from 
the rucks in the field, to his barn-yard, and there to ſtack it 
| Wp for good: for one clear day, with the repeated forkings, 
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and che ſpreading of i it on the ſtack, is ſufficient to coo; it. U 


more is ever needful, it muſt have ariſen from a blames 50 

Precipitancy in rucking or ſtacking. Were hay in any dug: h 

in the lap-cock, there would be ſome excuſe for haſtening ke 

the rucking : Were hay in any danger in the tramp. uc * 

there would be ſome excuſe for hurrying it into the fact, a 

But the ſecurity in hoch theſe ſtates is ſuch, as ſhouid lead 10 or 

man into any blameable en but ſuch as cannot enjoy 92 

their own quiet. q. 

| Small rueks, intended for keeping hay any time Suk | ha 

| abhor, and muſt condemn. Nothing keeps hay worſe, Ther ch 
[i : either ſink down into a flatneſs, or are toſſed over with the gu 
7 wind; fo that I have ſeen them to the weſtward, lying more re 
j 15 like a muck heap, than a hay quoil; and that full two month al 
| [1 | after the hay had been made. They are often the reſult de 
[8 making hay in the ſun-ſhine. Huddled together in ſmall quail | 
' at Even rain comes on, and wets them thoroughly ; and ther q 
they lye, waiting till heaven work a miracle for their recover] th 

We ſhould now take a ſhort turn with the farmer to his mer by 

dow grounds, After what has been ſaid upon the tramp-rich th 

I need not follow him into his barn. yard. He has managed bi in 

rucks ill, if they do not ſuperſede all future care, even of bi it 

ſtack itſelf, except to put thatch and ropes upon it. If any thi th 

however was needed here, enough has been ſaid in our form It 

ietter, to direct the ſtack yard management. in 

8 cc 

Of the Meadows. al 

| Se ev 

One rule, which J invariably obſerve upon my fpritty bog ti 

is, to cut it two or three weeks, before my neighbours ct I; 

cheirs. Inſtead of waiting from week to week, till it thicken De 

more at bottom, or lengthens out an inch or two more at top q 

truſt ſoch additions to the after math. I am particularly fond i 


of having all hard and courſe hay cut in its g greateſt and ten. 


— dereſt ſtate. Indced my whole effort afterwards is, to * 
tha 


1 7 


For this purpoſe, I ſuffer it to lye in the ſwath to dry, two or 


three days: and I find by experience, that it will, in that ſtate, 


keep better under the wetteſt weather, than in any ſmall quoils_ 


Then, pulling ot as many of the ſtrongeſt ſprits and ruſhes, 
8 are neceſſary for ropes, and even for thatcning itſelf, I turn 
over the ſwath, as whole and unbroken as 1 can: where it a- 


gain lies ſometime, till I can put it in good fizeable hand 


quoils. I never ſpread out, or turn it more; untels a ſtorm 
has diſcompoſed, and wet my quoils. I manage 1t therefore 
chiefly by turn quoiling ; in which operation, twoor three little 


quoils are put together, into one of a larger fize. And by 


repeating the ſame operation, it gets at laſt into tramp-rucks : 
and there it ſtands to ſweat, for two or three weeks, till it can 
be ſafely carried and ſtacked, _ ee 
Hay never, in my opinion, runs much riſk, but in ſmall 
quoils. And this, when it happens, is corrected, only by 


throwing down a little of their tops, or, if the ground is wet, 
by pulling out a little from the edge of their bottoms : and 


this may be ſpread out, an hour or two before the turn-quoil- 


ing. But even this ſmall riſk does not pleaſe me. To avoid 
it therefore, 1 would wiſh to introduce the lap- cock among 


thoſe of my neighbours, whoſe meadow hay will admit of it. 
It could be done, as was hinted before, by delaying the cock- 


ing for a day or two after cutting the hay, and by making the 


cocks ſmaller than was directed for ray-graſs. But if farmers 
are unwilling to go to ſchool in their old age, or if they are 
ever hurried with changeable weather, ſo that they have not 


time to put their hay together, either in good hand quoils or 


lap-cocks, they might try another freſh cuſtom, of greater ex- 


pedition than the lap-cock, and of better fecurity than the hand 


quoil. It has this advantage to recommend it, beyond any 


thing quite new and ſtrange, as-the ſervants may have prac- 


tiled it among other uſeful frolicks. For it is no other than 
tolling up the iwath, as children do a ſnow ball: which may 


be 
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pe done, to any bulk that the preſent ſtate of the hay vill al 

mit of, from two to three feet diameter. I have often tried b 
wich ray-graſs by way of experiment: and have found it t 
keep the hay perfectly well that was rolled up dry, fo long a 
I had occaſion to have it in that form. No rain indeed' pene· 
trates it to hurt it; ſo that unleſs it lies till the natural lay 
__ over-heats it, I imagine, it cannot otherwiſe be hurt ; not 
would I much ſuſpe& the heating itſelf. But having onh 
made a few balls by way of trial, which generally went up in. 
to the tramp-rucks, with the reſt of the lap-cocksaround them; 
my proof of them was not, as I remember, above eight or ten 
days ſtanding ; from which I myſelf can romance nothing 


— deciſive. 


My good Friend, 


| Yours to ſerve you, 


 Renfrew-ſhire, 


March 7th, 1774 
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ARTICLE XXX. 

n b 

1% 
BARLEY. 


HF barley crops not ſown in March, muſt be in the 
ground by the middle of this month without fail, or 2 
| poor crop may be expected. The land I ſuppoſe to lay as 
thrown up in the autumu before; ſo that whenever ſowr, it is 
| ontheſpringearth. This ſuppoſition is abſolutely neceſſary; be- 
| cauſe, if there had been previous plowings in March, or the 
end of February, the ſeed ſhould then have been ſown z except» | 
| ing, however, turnip land, which broke up at firſt too rough 
| to ſow, which will ſometimes happen. The farmers, in ſome 
parts of the kingdom, will put off their ſowing till the laſt week 
in this month, and the firſt or ſecond of May, for the ſake of 
| gaining time for giving three ſpring earths ; but they loſe 
more by far from late ſowing, than they gain by making their 
land fine, If clover is, as it always ought to be, a principal 
| object, and they had not the land fine enough before, delays 
mult be made; but ſtill they can ſearcely be owing to any 
thing but bad huſbandry : for a farmer ſhould always have 
ſuch events in view, and give the tillage before winter, on 
lands not cropped with plants that ſtand till the ſpring. The 
| utmoſt exertion of good huſbandry ſhould be made to reconcile 
| Jarring circumſtances when they cannot be totally prevent- 


ed. Theſe obſervations on barley are equally applicable to 
Wiite oats, : 


: 20 
3 8 


White Peas. 
This Is the proper ſeaſon for ſowing the white boiling pea. 
The land ſhould be light, either ſandy, gravelly, or a light 


loam 


Ul 


— — 
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loam, in good tilth, and the ſeed hag wed in, abont thre 
buſhels to an acre. It is a very profit; Je crop on ſuch ſoils, 
killing the weeds intirely, if the peaſe ar lu xuriant, and much 
ameliorating the land; but on clays and heavy wet loams, the 
culture is by no means adviſeable, Ale ſs they are well drain 
ed, in good heart, and excellently pulveriſed. 


Buck wheat. 


The lands deſigned for buck- wheat, in May, ſhould be wel 
tilled this month, plowed twice, and harrowed three or four 
times. It is not neceſſary for that grain, but for the graſſes 
you ſhould always ſow with it, and for that moſt important 
object of making all the ſeed weeds grow, in order to tum 
them down by the following plowing. This April preparz 
tion marks the land for buck-wheat : I ſhall therefore, take this 
opportunity to adviſe the farmers in general to try this crop 
more. Nineteen pariſhes out of twenty through the kingdon 
know it only by name. It has numerous excellencies, pet. 
| haps as many to good farmers, as any other grain or pulſe inuſe 
It is of an enriching nature, having the quality of preparing 
for wheat, or any other crop: this is a certain fact, and cannd! 
be diſputed, one buſhel ſows an acre of land well, which. 
but a fourth of the expence of ſeed barley. You ſhould not ſor 
it, till about the middle of May: this is very important; for 
it gives you that valuable time in the ſpring, enough to kil 
all the ſeed weeds in the ground, and brings you under nb 
_ difagreeable neceſſi y, from bad weather in March and Apr 
to ſow fo late, as to hazard the crop; frequently the caſe witi 
| barley and oats. It is as valuable as barley 3 where knot, 
ſells at the fame price, and, for fatting hogs and pou!'ry, wuch 
exceeds it. It is, further, the beſt of all crops for ſcwing 
graſs-ſeeds with; giving them the ſame ſhelter as bart) 9 
gats, but not robbing them at all, : 
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_ Lucerne. 


| This plant is one of the moſt famous that is cultivated in 

| England: it has, particularly of late years, been more the obe 
ject of converſation than moſt others, and opinions about it 
hae varied as much. I ſhall not enter into a dedu*tion of a 
general nature; but only point out the beſt methods of treating 
it, in each of the three grand diviſions, which modern writers 
have thrown the culture into, viz. broad-caſt, drilled, and 
ranſplanted, ö . 5 

If you ſow broad - eaſt, it ſhould be with buck- wheat, uvon 
land very rich and good, but not wet, and as clean from 
weeds as the moſt perfect culture can have made it... The 
| proper quantity of ſeed is twenty pounds to an acre. It ſhould 
beſoxn on the flat, and covered by three harrowings. There can- 
not be a doubt, but lucerne will anſwer to great profit in this 


ther any great ſucceſs will attend it. 

For drilling this month, which is the prime ſeaſon, the 
and I ſuppoſe to have been thrown on to the ridge in October, 
and well water-furrowed, and to have been plowed and har- 


Way, if the land is extremely rich, and of a deep ſtaple ; bur on 
lands, poor gravels, lime-ſtones, or chalk ſoils, I queſtion whe- 


5 rowed well in March, and the firſt week of this month. Phe 


laſt of theſe piowings ſhould have thrown it on to five- 
feet ridges, after which they ſhould be harrowed with drill 
harrows. About the middle, or latter end of the month, 
thoſe ridges ſhould be manured, at the rate of twenty loads an 
are of ſome very rich compoſt, that is fine, and will not im- 
pede eicher the harrows or the drill. This ſhould be urned 
in dy another plowing, and, at the fame time, arched up; 
then harrowed again, and drilled with three rows, one foot 
Aunder, About five pounds of ſeed will be ſufficient. There 
8 no ill culture of lucerne that exceeds this The irant- 
Pantation will be treated of under another month. 


led lucerne is an extreme valuable crop on rich or well- 
H kh | manured 
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manured lands, and with good management. A ſpirited ſy. 


mer ſhould therefore determine to cultivate a good Quantity ark 
it, that he may at leaſt have a ſufficiency for all thoſe purpoſes, pour 
to which it is particularly adap: ed: theſe are, feeding horls; n ben 
with it green in the ſtable, mown every day; keeping mill ils 
cows and young cattle, and work oxen ; alſo for feeding ſwine ſown 
but, for feeding horſes, its uſe is ſo very great, that no farme; fre 
ſhould be without a proper quantity for keeping all his tam ' no 
on. One thorough good acre of lucerne will keep four 9 
five horſes, from the firſt of May to the end of Oober: a 
gree of profit, which no other graſs will equal. I cany Th 
therefore avoid particularly recommending to all huſband» iMether 
drilling a few acres of fo excellent a graſs, that will he fury ls no 
pay him ſo amply for his trouble; nor ſhould he neglect pool beit 
manuring, or conſtant and dilligent attention to keeping ly iWprove 
; crop perſeQtly « ciean from weeds. the m 
depen 
Sainfrine. bo tor 
There are ſeveral 8 of this kingdom, in which the r. 
mers could not pollibly pay half their preſent rents withou 3 
the uſe of this graſs. On dry limeſtone and chalky foils, c ” 
on any very dry found land, no matter how poor, it will thirt # ; 
to extraordinary profit. April is the proper month to for i us 
in: the land ſhould be perfectly clean, and free from weeds BY 
and the ſeeds of weeds ; and this is the only circumſtance t: of bh. 
quired. It matters not how poor it is: ſow it with baer None 
buck-wheat; the land in as fine tilth as poſſible, and the fel e; 
covered only by one harrowing, if the harrows are heavy, Cl * 
by two if they are light, and let it be when the land is pee fu. 


they 

loot 
piece 
be re 


keep 


dry. Upon the foils proper for this graſs, no man cen ſo 
too much of it: for no other uſ- of the land will pay neal 
well. It will on very poor foils, not worth more than fon 
one ſhilling to two ſhillings and ſixpence per acre, - 
ton and half of hay, or a ton at the leaſt, at one moving“ 
acre, and afford a conſiderable after- graſs beſides. Non, the us F 
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bf hay is ſo univerſal, that ſuch products can never want a 
market; NOT ſuch land, thus improved, fail of becoming a vaft 
Gurce of profit to whoever has ſpirit enough to purſue ſuch 
beneficial conduct. The products and profit of ſuch land in 
tillage, or in a ſheep walk, are quite contemptible to them when 
{wn with ſainfoine. The proper quantityof ſced is from four 
gre buſhels per acre: it flouriſhes ſo well broad caſt, that to 
s no inducement to attempt it in the drill method. 


Sheep. 


This is the month that tries the farmer more than any 
other in the year. In the whole range of huſbandry, there 
ls no point that puzzels the farmer more, than providing for 


the moſt extended farm. The common management is to 
depend on turnips and hay ; and, when the former are done, 
to turn them into a piece of rye ſown on purpole, or into ihe 
crops of wheat, to feed them off; and theſe refources not be- 
ling proportioned to the waut, they let them run over moſt 


crops of hay, and food for large cattle, are greaily damaged. 
Bad as luch a ſyſtem of management uncoubtedly 18, yet it 
ually forms the huſbandry of three fourths of the kingdom, 


of ſheep on all ſuch farms, is governed by the food in April, 
None of them are ſtocked properly with ſheep throughout 
the whole year, for want of more food at this feafon; but 
| there are other farmers, who have felt ſuch inconveniencies 
lo ſtrongly, that they have taken a ſew ſteps to remedy them: 
they keep their turnips as long as poihble, ſo as to make their 
cis an object of ſlieep feed; and they every year ſow a 
piece of clover and ray-graſs on land in pretty good heart, to 


ep them till the general turning to graſſes arrives, which 


18 


their focks through April, and the firſt week of May. It 
proves the good huſbandman as much as any other article in 


of the clover and paſtures of a farm; by which means the 


and the bad conſequences are felt ſo ſtrongly, that the number 


be ready in the ſpring to take their flocks from turnips, and 
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is about the tenth or twelfth of May. This conduct, I my 
obſerve, is an improvement on the other ; for it gets fid d 
three great evils : depending on rye, which is a moſt pal 
feed, and never pays expences ; ſeeding the wheat, which i 
pernicious to the crop ; and turning too ſoon into the gener] 
paſtures, But at the fame time that it effeQs this advantape, 
it is open to ſome obje cions, which require a further improve: 
ment. The keeping the turnips long in the ſpring is very 
bad hiſb-ndry :; it damages preatly the barley crop, bott 
inrobbing the land, and in preventing its being fown in 
proper time; nor is the food of great conſequence; 
for you muſt have many acres of turnip tops to keey 
any ſtock of ſheep: and as to the roots they grow b 
ſt.cky and hard after the tops are at all advanced, that their u. 
lue is nuch declined : then in reſpec to ray grals, the clover 
mixed with it, at this ſeaſon, is ſeldom above three inche 
high; and a vaſt breadth of ground, to a given ſtock, mult be 
z{:zned to keep the ſheep from the middle of April till the 
elfth of May. „ 5 
Ie is ſuipriſing the number of acres of that young growth 
necellury to Keep an hundred ſheep and lambs : fo that thele 
1amers, alibuugh they manage to ſpring feed more ſheep than 
the worſt of their brethren, yet effect it at a greater expence, 
and at lall not in any degree comparable to what they might 
do. „„ | 
A turnip ſhould never be ſeen on the ground after March; 
for the menth of April the farmer ſhould have a feld d 
cabbages Tee Oy, which, yielding a vaſt produce on a {mal 
© breadth of ground, reduces the evil greatly of a late ſpring for: 
ing, and if be manages as he ought, totally excluces it, If 
Fleming calbages we year on the ſame lands. The Jaye 
Scotch cabbage will abide the ſevereſt froſts, and will not burt. 
it will iſt through April. Lhe turnip cabbage wall laſt ti 
the middle of May; and, though it runs for ſeed, yet the buld 


will not be hard or flicky. The green boor-cole may be l 
| 0 


SR 
off ſeveral times; it is impenetrable to froſt, and will make 
long ſhoots in the very depth of winter. If I was to recom- 
mend a cabbage culture, I ſhould prefer the Scotch for April, 
on account of its vaſtly ſuperior produce; and the two latter | 
ſorts for the firſt fortnight in May. A few acres of land 
would, in this method, ſupport a very great ſtock of ſheep ; 26 
may be judged from an aſſertion of a very experienced cultiva. 
tor of cabbages, that one acre of the great Scotch will winter 
fifty ſheep- 55 e 8 
Another crop for feeding ſheep in ſpring, which is of 
particular merit, is burnet: an acre of it, managed properly, 
will at this ſeaſon yield three times the food of an acre of clo- 
ver and ray-graſs. It ſhould be five or {ix inches high in 
November; and left ſo through the winter. Burnet has the 
Gngular quality of maintaining its green leaves, to their full 


he growth, quite chrough the ſevereſt winter: ſo that, under deep 
be nous, you find an amazing luxuriance of vegetation. From 
the November to February, the crop will gain two or three inches 


in growth, and then be ready for ſheep. It will be better in 
March, and if kept, ready in April, not only for ſheep, but 


hele or horſes, cows, or any other ftock. This is a product, which 
than 


no clover, or ray-graſs in the world will equal; and it is the 
peculiar uſe of burnet, to which it ſhould ever be applied. 


Cows. : 


re; It is no object to a good farmer to get his cows out of the 
d of farm-yard this month, eſpecially if he has a proviſion of cab- 
(mal bages and ftraw as he ought: he mult be very amply provided 
2 wich graſſes, indeed, to do it to a good purpoſe, as his flock 
x 1 of ſheep muſt be the firſt object for his ſpring ſeed. Beſides, 
: „ the raiſing great quantities of manure, in the farm-yard, is 
(i g important an object, that he ſhould keep it in fight as 
pn "ng as poſſible: turning out any cattle betore there is a 
: F thorough good bite for them, is but trifling, and it is very un- 
0 proftable; for a field, fo begun, will not laſt proportionably 


with 
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with another of a proper growth. The milk cow: ſhould 


(he 
have their bellies full of cabbages throughout this month wich = 
ſtraw before them, and always kept both in the yard and 7 
houſe well littered. The Jean ſtock of dry cows ſhould like. 3 
wiſe now have an allowance of cabbages. C 
| 7 
Horſes. | ip; 
the 
| Keep your horſes cloſs to the ſtable throughour this month: 1 
do not think of turning them out yet, and have plenty ol lit | thi 
ter, that they may continue to raiſe much dung. This is f ne 
buſy a time, that you ſhould have a cloſs eye to the work your 
teams perform : remember one day now 1s worth two bye 
and bye; follow the directions laid down laſt month, in 
making chem do ten hours work every day. * 
Oxen. I 
. e . | tin 
The ox teams, at this ſeaſon being kept to pretty ſharp be 
work, ſhould be well fed. Give them good hay, and a daily al = 
| lowance of cabbages. If they are large beaſts, the) ſhould hare on 
fifty pounds of cabbages each, every day. I his is a fiſe, 2. Is 
mong many Others, that will be tound to ſhew the great 00 
conſequence of having plenty of cabbages, yo 
2 no 
Hogs. 18 
The ſtock of fatting ſwine ſhould now be all gone, but the | 
ſows, Pigs, and Jean hogs, require good attendance : there i 
nothing yet ſor them in the fields: they muſt be kept there y 
fore cloſe to the farm- yards, where the thraſhers (who ſhould l 
be kept at work quite through this month) will partly ſupply 3 
| them with ſcod; and your weſk ciſterns, and winter floresof N 
rots, parſnips, potatoes, &c. will keep all in good heart. 1 
Potatoes. th 
of 
The latter endof this month, the land lanted with potatoes X 


ſhould 
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(hould all be hand-hoed over the whole ſurface, to cut up 
weeds clean, and looſen the earth. This management is known 
only in the neighbourhood of London; but it ſhould be ex- 
tended over the whole kingdo n, for the excellency of it is 
indiſputable. The expence of hoeing, where there 1s a clear 
ſpace to cut, is trifling to that of a crop, and, conſequently, 
the ſucceeding cleaning which the potatoes receive after they 
are up, is performed at a much leſs expence, on account of 
this operation, and, at the ſame time, in a more effectual man- 


Carrots. 


It the carrot ſeed was ſown very early, the crop will be 
The rule is, to give it as ſoon as the young carrots can be diſ- 


be done in wet weather. The men muſt uſe three inch-hoes, 
with handles about two feet long; and they muſt move on 
one knee, in they way gardners hoe onions, &c. If the crop 
is pretty full of weeds, they muſt not attempt it ſtanding with 
common hoes z for it is very nice work to diſtinguiſh the 
young carrots. This hoeing, if the crop is full of weeds, can- 
not be done under thirty ſhillings an acre, where the daily pay 
is one ſhilling and two pence a day. 8 


Cabbages. 


April is the grand ſeaſon for planting the crop of autumn— 


Juſt before planting, the land is to be plowed from the ridges 
of the laſt earth, arching them up: this earth ſhould turn in 
the manure ; then the ridges are to be harrowed, and one row 
of plants ſet along each : this is for four, or five feet riiges 
but, if you plant on three feet ones, inſtead of arching up. you 
only 


ready for the firſt hand-hoeing. the latter end of this month 


tinguiſned from the ſurrounding weeds; and it ſhould never 


ſown cabbages: it is a work extremely eaſy to perform, and 
not at all expenſive Hut it is neceſſary to manage it in a ju- 
dicious manner, ſo that it (uur be done to the beſt advantage. 
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only reverſe, and plant one row ts the top, i in the ln 
manner as on the others. affe 
Women or boys ſhould lead the way with the plants, an; 
drop them, as nearly as they can, where they are to be plant. 
ed: then the men follow with dibbles, and ſet them: the nor 
work goes off quickly, and is not expenſive, Upon an are 
rage, it may be done in ſingle rows, four feet 4. ſunder, 
from four ſhillings to five ſhillings an acre. Keep the men 
at it as long as they can ſee; for, if the weather is very dry, i 
will be an advantage to the plants, to have dews and coglne; 
of the night ſucceeding the planting. 1 


a | Water-furrowing. 


This is a work that ſhould be well performed on the nen 
ſown lands, as ſoon as the tillage is finiſhed. Very mal | Tolle 


ſavings in the omiſſion of this work, will be attended with larg 
certain and great loſſes. 


Turnip Fallou. 
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ue fields intended for turnips ſhould receive one ploy: 
ing in this month, which ſhould remain a little while, and then 
have harrowings enough to make all the ſeeds of weeds gron, 
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i that the tillage, in the ſucceeding month, may deſtroy them; - 
| theſe plowings ſhould be on the flat. e bout 


Hedging. 
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This month muft conclude the buſineſs of fences. It is dad 
huſbandry to cut any hedges after April, nor do you give the cedt 
Plathes a good chance afterwards: they will not be ſo ſure ol to e 
growing. Obſerve allo, now to bring home all the faggot Was 
wood, ariſing from the hedges : it ſhould be left no longer: that 


Clear Grafs-flelds. 


The beginning of this month you ſhould attend mi 
97 


EE 


y to the clearing your graſs-lands from all rubbiſh that may 
affect the young graſs; ſuch as the cores of ant hills, the ſticks 
and buſhes that are left after hedging, and whatever elſe may 
happen to be found that will obſtruct the ſcythe. Mole caſts 
ſhould be ſpread about with a ſpade ; and, being nothing but 
ane looſe moulds, will do good to the graſs: the keeping the 

meadows and paſtures in a neat huſband-IiKe manner, requires 
a good attention of this fort. | 1 


Nolling. 


After the graſs is cleared, in the manner mentioned in the 
aft article, it ſhould be rolled to level it for the ſcythe: the 
| roller muſt be juſt of weight enough to level worm-caſts, and 
cul ſmall molds; that is, a ſize larger than a common barley 
| roller. Some gentlemen are extremely fond of uſing very 
Jarge and heavy rollers, thinking they are beneticial in pro- 

portion to their weight; but th's idea has been much dif- 
| puted of late. Another practice, founded on direct contrary 
| principles, has begun to take place, that of ſcarifying grais 
with a plough, conſiſting only of coulters or harrow teeth. 
The advocates for this practice aſſert, that the burthen of hay 
not the beauty of gra!-) as a lawn is much encreaſed by 
voſening the ſurface, for ihe roots to have the power of a freſh 
| Tegetation : that the fault of molt patiues is the being quite 
bound and hard ; rolling increas this tenacity, and is conſe- 
quently pernicious. Experiments are mentioned which prove, 
nat grals-lands are infinitly improved by this operation of 
| karifying ; and, further, that its uſe is extremely greatto pre- 

cede manuring graſs lands; for that much difficulty is found 
to get the manure below the ſurface for the roots to leed on 3 
vnercas, if it be ſcarified well, the ground is opened Io much, 
lit whatever you ſpread on it gets at once to the roots; con- 
| quently a ſmall quantity, ſo applied, goes as tar as a much 


rer, laid on in the old way. It muſt be conteff<d, that all 
Voz. II. Ne V. 11 the 
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the reaſoning appears very juſt, and perfectly conſonant Withthe 

ideas we have of good huſbandry in moſt other parts of " 3 

management of ſoils. It however is highly worthy of a fair tral, - 

that the truth on every foil may be known; for it is a vaſt e. = 

pence that ſome perſons put themſelves to in rollers, amoun:. 15 
ing ſo high as fifty pounds a piece. | 


with 


3 1 i | ordi1 
ARLIICEE II. gs and 


| hay. 
Of the culture of Plants, wherecf the flalks and leaves ar: t\ | beca 
principal parts 2 theſ 


The 


L Dicksox's AGRICULTURE, Vol. II.] 


TT is wiſely ordered in nature, that the plants which gon 

without any culture, are proper for maintaining the cs 

tle moſt uſeful to us. Hence it became an univerſal prac 

tice, to allow a certain proportion of land in every farm u 

| reſt for food in the ſummer ſeaſon to the cattle that Jaboured 

it, and this was changed from one place of the farm to anc 

ther, as the ſituation of the land required, ot was moſt tor ihe 
conveniency of the farmer. 

This, not many years ago, was the ſtate of all the com 
countries in Scotland. The graſs upon the farms, as mi 
well be ſuppoſed was very bad, for no land was allowed , 
reſt while 11 was fit for carrying a crop of corn. Even up 
poſing that ſome ſmall ficlds were laid off in tolerable ore 
yet it required a greater number of years to bring a 700d 
ſward upon theſe, than the farmer found it convenient to: 
bo. 9 85 | 

Matters continued to be carried on in this mannet, fl 
the dewand for butcher-meat began to encreaſe. This i. 
troduced incloſing; for excepting a deer park, or a feu ial 
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zucloſures about a great man's houſe, there are very few in 
gcotland, that have not been made in the memory of ſome 
erſons ſtill living. Then likewiſe, the farmer obſerved, 
Hat it would be a great benefit to him, to raiſe good graſs 
without waiting the time neceſſary to produce this, in the 
| ordinary way of allowing land to reſt. e 

| The demand for butcher-meat encreafed, and from this 
and other circumſtances, encreaſed likewiſe the demand for 
hay. To ſupply theſe demands, the ſowing of graſs-ſeeds 
became neceſſary. The kinds introduced into Scotland, are 
theſe following; rye-graſs, clover, lucern, and St. foils 
The culture of theſe fhall be ſeparately treated of. 


Of Ryegraſs, or Ray-grafſs. 


 tivated in Scotland, and notwithſtanding what ſome have ſaid 


that grows naturally in our fields, it is a fibrous rooted plant, 
| and binds the ſoil on which it grows. This has ſtirred up 
againſt it many enemies who aſlert, that it is a very great 
impoveriſher of land. This graſs has got this bad character, 
| perhaps more from the practice of the farmer, than the na- 


a) ture of the graſs ; and were any of the other graſſes treated in 
0." the manner that this kind is often treated, they would pei- 
1 haps be found as great, if not greater impoveriſhers of land 
k than it is. Rye-graſs is often allowed to perfect its ſeed ; 


when cloyer is allowed to do this, it is found very hurtful, 
probably more ſo than the rye-graſs. 

But though rye-graſs, in ſome reſpects, may be inferior to 
| ſome of the other grafſes cultivated in our fields, yet in juſtice 


culiar to itſelf, and theſe advantages too very conſiderable ; 
1 J © | - o . 
grows upon foils, on which none of the other artificial 


| Rye-graſs is the moſt common of all the artificial graſſes cul- 


zgainſt it, is not the leaft valuable. Like the common graſs. 


it muſt be obſerved, that it has ſome advantages that are pe- 


deaſſes ſucceed ; and it is uſeful to deſtroy weeds, particu- 


larly 
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larly the alten gta, by which our lands 3 in Si 
are ſo much infeſted. 

Soils that are ſhallow or 3 or have a great ning 
of moſs, cannot be prepared by any kind of culture ſo a; U 
cry good crops of clover, but theſe ſoils may be prepared in 
ſuch a manner, as to make rye-graſs thrive very well, 

Whenrye-graſs is ſown, it ſoon covers the ſurface with aſward, 
This prevents all the roots from vegetating, whoſe ſtems are not 
ſtrong enough to pierce through it, among which are the 
roots of the quickening graſs ; and thus being prevented from 
vegetating, they ſoon rot in the ground. | 

Ibis kind of graſs is often ſown, mixed with other graf 
feeds ; and this is, no doubt, a very proper way when the {oi 
allows - but ſoils, as has already been obſerved, that are ſha 
low, wet, ſpungy, or have a mixture of mos, are unf ſo 
Clover of every kind; and therefore on theſe it becomes ne- 
ceſſary to ſow the ray-graſs without any mixture, 

The ordinary way of ſowing ray-grals-ſeed, is along with a 
crop of oats or barley, When ſown along with barley, it 
neceſſary to roll the field, that ſo the ſap may be the bete 
preſerved at the dry ſeaſon of the barley-ſeed ; if it is not 
rolled, it is necefſary to barrow it well; for the better that 
land is harrowed, it becomes the firmer. When land is let 
open, the drought, which is very common at the ſeaſon of the 
barley feed, eaſily penetrates it, and thereby prevents any [ect 
which ly nvar the ſurface, from vegetating This 2 

5 not ſo neceſſiry when the rye-graſs ſeed 15 ſown along wich 
vats. The land on which oats are ſown, is, general) ſpeak 
ing, from its culture, firmer than the barley land. Beſides 
the ſeaſon of ſowing the oats, is earlier than the ſcalon of 
ſowing the barley; and thercfore the land, at the time of 
ſowing, is always ſufficiently moiſt, fo that the gras: ſeces 
are able to ſtrike root before the drought ſets in. 


0 o | yu en 
This kind of graſs ſeldom hurts the crop of corn Wi 


the 


„ 3 


he ſoil is open and looſe, it is of advantage: it firms the 
ſoil, and thereby prevents the corn from lodging. 


Though the common way is to ſow the rye grals ſeed with 


corn, yet when the land is poor, it is a better way to fow 
it by iſelfy and ſtill a better way to {ummer-fallow, and ſow 
the ſeed in the autumn. In this cate, if the land is well 
plowed, though not very rich, it will produce a joliciable 
crop, But as the land by the fallowing is made open and 
looſe, and as the plowing and ſowing are ncar to the fainy 
ſeaſon, it becomes neceſſary to prevent all cattle from paſtu- 


ring upon it, or even touching it duriug the winter, exccpt. 


in the time of hard froſt : For the cattle in paſturing, if the 
and is not firm, are not only in danger of pulling up the 


feet. | | 9 8 | 

- Though the land fown in the ſpring with this ſeeed, has 
longer time to ſettle before winter, than what 1s ſown in the 
autumn, yet the farmer ſhouid be careful not to allow much 
palturing upon it, eſpecially in wet weather, except the au- 
tumn has been remarkably dry. The corn growing along 
with the rye-graſs keeps out the drought, and in ſome mea- 
ſure too keeps the ſoil open, by the ſhaking of the ſtalks. 


When the feed is ſown by itſelf in the ſpring. cattle may be 


allowed, with greater ſafety, to paſture upon it in the winter; 
for the ſummer drought penetrates deeper, than when corn 
grows along with the graſs the roots of the rye-grals, ba- 
ving nothing to interrupt their progreſs, ſpread more along 
the ſurſace, and the blade giving very little reſiſtance to the 


wind, the foil is lefs ſhaken, But though the ſowing rye- 


gras by itſelf in the ipring has this advantage, yet there is 
an inconveniency in thios that mult be attended to. Weeds 
naturally riſe along wich the rye-graſs fown in this manner; 
and, it allowed to itand, they come to pertection, ſow thei: 
eed, prevent the graſs from covering the furface, and keep 
the foil open by their mowon. [bis makes it neceſſary to 

chools 


roung plants, but allo of doing great damage with their 
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thooſe very clean land for the rye- graſs, when it is to be ſows 
in this manner, or to cut down the weeds when they come 
up, which indeed may be done at a very ſmall expynce. : 
Rye-graſs ſeed is ſometimes ſown for hay, and ſometimes 
for paſture.graſs. When for hay, there are commonly ſown 
upon the acre from 2 to 4 firlots, wheat-meaſute ; when the 
land is much infeſted with weeds, the more ſeed is required, 
whether it is deſigned for hay or paſture. 
Rye-grafs riſes very early in the ſpring, and, if the foil is 
dry and warm, affords a good paſture, all the winter. It i; 
very hardy, ftands the froſt, and, if continued in paſture, does 
not wear out in many years. The proper way of uſing it 
18, to eat it down in the ſpring and beginning of ſummer, and 
after that to let it reſt till the autumn. When it is allowed 10 
get up in the ſummer, it runs to the feed, and becomes diſ. 


agreeable to the cattle. But if it is eat down early, this in. 


convenience is prevented, and by this management too 3 


good crop may be expected in the autumn. This way of 
manageing rye-graſs may be the more freely recommended, 


as it Can be done by the farmer without any difficulty. 
| The rye-grafs makes very good hay, when properly ma- 
naged. There is ſuch a demand for the ſeed of this grats 
that the farmer is often tempted to let it ftand till the iced 
is perſected, and then to thraſh it. When this is done, it 
cannot be expected that the hay can be good, The fap al- 
cends from the ſtalk to the feed : Before the ſeed is formed, 
the ſtalk is full of ſap: As the ſeed ripens, the ſtalk loles 
its fap ; and when the ſeed is perfected, the ſtalk becomes Wie 
thered and dry, and contains very little nouriſhment. If re- 
gard therefore is to be paid to the goodneſs of the hay, in the 


culture of this graſs, it ſhould be cut before the ſeed is iipe. 


When the ſtem has attained its full height, and the ſeed com- 
pleatly formed, tis probable that the plant then contains the 


greater plenty of juice, and that, if cut in this ſituation, the 


hay is beſt and the crop greateſt, All the ancient writers. 
| | | ale 
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te of this opinion. Cato directs that the hay be cut before 
0 ſ-ed is ripe» Varro, that it be cut e 


grow, and begins to dry. And Columella, after giving the 
x 9 


ame direction, adds as the reaſon, that when the graſs is 


cut in this ſituation, the crop is greater and the hay more 


2 he cattle. = 

Nah when cut as ſoon the ſeed 1s formed, af- 
fords the beſt crop of hay, ſo this management makes the 
crop leſs ſevere upon the land than when 1t is allowed to 
ſtand longer. It is certain that plants, when they _ allow- 
ed to bring their ſeed. to perfection, exhauſt the ſoil much 
more of its vegetable food, than when they are cut or pulled up 
before this. A crop of turnip is an eaſy crop, when the tur- 
nips are pulled up for the ſake of their roors ; but, if allowed 
to ſtand for ſeed, there is not a crop more ſevere, When 
the farmer then propoſes to cut his rye-graſs for hay, and to 
take crops of hay for ſome years ſucceſſively, it is neceſſary 
that he cut it before the ſeed 1s ripe. By this management, 
his land carries better crops while in graſs, and is in better 
order when broke up again for corn. If the graſs, by being 
cut a little earlier than ordinary, ſhould not produce ſo large 
2 crop of hay, as it would have done, had ir ſtood ſome time 
longer, it is probable that this loſs is made up in the good- 
neſs of the fog. For the earlier in the ſeaſon that the graſs 
is cut, the fog is always the better, and good ſog is often 
in proportion more valuable than a good crop of hay. 

When the hay crop is the principal thing intended, the 
fog thould not be touched, but allowed to rot in the winter. 
The cold drives back the ſap from the leaves into the root; 
by this the plants are ſtrengthened, and able to produce x 
greater crop in the ſummer. By this management ſome per- 
{ons have had 90d crops of hay for 14 or 15 years ſucceſ- 
lively, without any dung, and it is probable that, by the ſame 


management, good crops of hay may be got for any num- 
ber of years, | 


e 


ARTICLE KAnn. 
he advantages of Shallow Plowing ; by Mr Gronct CLang 
From Eſſays and Obſervations, Phyſical and Leterary, 


T T is ſome years fince I firſt learned from gentlemen d 
X obſervation, that the farmers in Norfolk, and the neigh. 
bouring counties, plowed very ſhallow, and, notwithſtand. 
ing, raiſed good crops, and were eſteemed. good huſband: 
men. 1 5 By 

Some are convinced from what they hear or read; nothing 
will make impreſſion upon others but ocular demonſtration; 
and, for my part, I am of the laſt claſs, an unbeliever, tha; 
could not fee the weight of the arguments advanced in ſup- 
port of the practice, till I had an opportunity of travelling 
through that part of the kingdom, and obſerving the mas. 
nagement of the gentlemen and farmers, which of late hai 
raiſed the county of Norfolk in particular, from a {tate of 
poverty to that of plenty and great affluence. 

That the import of the following obſervations may bare 
the deſired effect, it will be neceſſary to give a ſhort account 
of the natures of the ſoils where the practice is followed. 

It was in Lincolnſhire where it firſt drew my attention, 
and induced me to meaſure how deep they went with the 
plough; which I found, after many accurate trials, ſeldom 
exceeded two and a half, and never, that I remember, three 
inches. + 5 
The high lands of this country conſiſt commonly of alight 
ſandy foil, that ſeems to be formed by the air and rains break 
ing and crumbling down a baſtard lime-ſtone, that lies in 
moſt places only a few inches under the graſs, dipping and 


riſing according to the depreſſions or eleyations of the counts 
15 but 


7 
7 
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but in general hanging to the eaſt. Little or no water re- 
mains here on the ſurface; for the ſtone being open, 
it ſinks as it falls from the heavens, and never appears again 
till it comes to the level of the marſhes, or fen-country, where 
the ſoil may be ſaid to have no bottom, at leaſt it 1s deeper 
than can be reached by any method of culture. 


The high grounds are for the moſt part common, or em- 
ployed in paſture for ſheep. The low or fen countries bave 


now and then alſo very extenſive commons; but the reſt of 
the country is well divided and incloſed, the foil rich, and 
producing, when in tillage, weighty crops of hemp, flax, 
turnip, barley, graſs ſeeds, wheat, oats, and, when laid down, 
the belt paſture for cattle of all kinds. 

What may properly be called the high grounds of Norfolks 
are generally covered with a very thin light ſoil; the low 
lands are of the {ame quality, but the ſoil deep, occaſioned 
by waſhing or blowing from the higher parts. 5 85 

The brooks and rivers run in extenſive marſhes, made by 


the ſprings breaking out on their ſides; for, as the whole 


country ſeems to lie upon one lump or maſs of grey chalk, 
which they call marle, the ſuperficial water ſinks quickly, and, 
as was obſerved before in Lincolnſhire, does not appear again 
till it reaches the level of the marſhes ; and it may be taken 
for almoſt an univerſal rule, that, under any extent of 
country where the water ſinks in this way, the greateſt part 
of the ſtrata will be found calcarious or lime-ſtone. 

Derbyſhire produces many inſtances of this. 

The number of chalk or marle Pits, every where opened 
up in Norfolk, give great opportunities of ſeeing the nature 
of the ſtrata that lie neareſt She ſurface. 


The ſtaple is generally of the light ſoil above mentioned, 
then a brown oker coloured ſand, mixed with pieces of flint, 
very dead in its nature, and ſeems to contain not the leaſt 


principle of vegetation, but is, in my opinion, a certain ſign 


that the chalk is at no great diſtance; and it is common to 
No, V. Vor. II. K Kk c | oblerve 
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obſerve: deep holes in the chalk, which is otherways y 


lid, filled with this ſand. They have alſo clay-lands; and, -* 


when any conſiderable quantity of chalk is mixed with It 
they give it the name of clay marle, and eſteem it the he) 
for the improvement of light land. 

What they call cragg, is no other than banks of fn ſhells, 
though they are now and then found at 2 conſiderable 
diſtance from the preſent ſhore it is a very valuable manute, 
and highly eſteemed. | 

It would ſpend too mnch of the Society's time to mention 
the nature of the ſoils in the neighbouring counties, where 
the ſame practice is followed, and where they have alſo very 
ſtiff clays, all plowed in the ſame way, never going adore 
| three inches deep, and ſeldom above two and a half, whatever 
be the ſoil or intended crop, 

The reaſons that the farmers and gentlemen give, are, 

That land turned up with a ſhallow furrow will produce 
an equal or better crop than when plowed deep, even tho 
the ſoil ſhould allow them to go down any leng: h; for that 
by plowing deep, they would turn down, and hide from 
the influence of the weather, the ſurface and beſt part of the 
foil, inriched with the roots of of plants, &c. 

That by repeated experiments, they found, that ten cal. 
load of dang or marle will go as far in improving an acte ol 
land, when only plowed three inches, as twenty would do 0 
the ſame manure, if they plowed fix inches; and fo in pro- 


portion; and that, by the ſame rule, manure may be carrie. 


to advantage double or triple the diſtance. | 
That as the work is lighter, ſewer cattle and ſervants att 
neceflary to carry on their huſbandry, 


That land plowed ſhallow is much eaſier cleaned of * 


as their roots are with leſs trouble expoſed to the ſun and 
| e 
wind, and the ſeeds of annuals brought nearer the ſurface) 
and by that means encouraged to vegetate, which! is nec! 


before they can be rooted out and deſtroyed. gel 
| Shcale 
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upthan when ſunk in a deeper furrow, where the air and wea- 
ther can have little or no influence, 
If ground is ſtoney, it will be cleared with leſs or more 


trouble in proportion to the deepneſs the plough runs. 
That ſhallow plowing will bring always the earlieſt crops, 
which are found, at leaſt in all cold countries, to be the beſt. 


That the farmers in Norfolk are in a better channel of im 


provement than their forefathers, none will doubt who knows 
how much the rents and wealth of that country are increaſed. 
But ſome may alledge, that, if they plowed deeper, the 


improvement would be greater. I doubt greatly of this, „hen 


I compare the ſoil and rent paid by them, with the toil and 
rent paid in other parts of England; for in Norfolk there 
are large tracks of land, for which the farmer pays to the land- 
lord twenty ſhillings per ſtatute acre; and when this is the 


caſe by agreement and common cuſtom, the tithe is five ſhil- 
lings, and the poor rates three ſhillings, or chree ſhillings and 


lx. pence, all paid by the tenant. The ſtatute- acre being as four 


to five of ours, a fourth part of the above ſums muſt be added 


to the account; which will then ſtand thus, when reduced to 
our meaſure, 


To the maſter So 4 © © 
To the church 15 | 8 8 
To poor rates 0 3-6 
To allowance for the difference of che ſtatute 
n acre for ours 0 + -# 


Should their marle or manure go down, it is eaſier brought 


Total L. 115 6 


[t is true, that ſeveral of the old leaſes, granted when they 


firſt began to improve, ſtill continue in force, and that by 
theſe the farmers are only obliged to pay from ſcven to eight 
ſhillings per acre, and the tithes and poor rates in proportion : 


But it is as certain, when any of theſe leaſes fall, the grounds 
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then it appears not to do the leaſt good to what is abore it, 


4k 


are never let under double the old rent, and moſt frequenth x 
the rate above mentioned. . 
Their wheat and oats are good, their barley is eſteeme} 
the beſt, and their crops of turnips are heavier than in any 
other part of England. Some roots arriving, by the com. 
mon culture of the county, namely the hand hoe, at a fizz 
greatly ſurpaſſing any thing we yet know of, though raiſe 
in the horſe-hoeing way. 
I humbly apprehend, arguments from what we rt of 
land lying in a natural ſtate, may be even brought to ſupport 
the practice: But this paper being drawn out already! to too 
great a length, I ſhall only here remark, 
That where lime ſtone or chalk comes near the ſurface, 
there the effects of it are ſeen upon all roots, plants, and 
trees, but when it lies only a few inches under the ſurface, 
perbaps not above eight or nine inches under the graſs, and 
in a horizontal poſition, from which there is no waſhing, 


but lies dead till expoſed by ſome accident to the more im. 
mediate influence of the weather. 
The flat moors in Yorkſhire produce many ſtriking ex. 
amples of this; for, where on a level, they are covered wWith 
nothing but heath; but on the ſides of declivities, where the 
lime ſtone beds break out to the day, there the ſwaird is 
green, and covered with the beſt kinds of graſs, the wate! 
that runs over and waſhes the lime ſtone, impreguating al 
: below, till it meets with an opportunity of ſinking ; then the 
heath again takes place, till a new bed breaks out; and it is 
moſt remarkable, that all kinds of cattle will feed fat in tuo 
thirds of the time upon what is called a lime ſtane bottom, 
that they will do upon any other unlimed land; the fame 
effect may be produced by bringing a ſufficient « coat of lime, 
upon the ſurface of the heath or graſs. 
When we enrich old graſs by dunging, the dung does not 


go down any conſiderable length, but will be found, for man 
yeaſs 


t n 1 


8 furface, at leaſt, the earthy part 


years after, 


of it. bs 3 — 
That if trees are planted too deep at firſt, they make no 


progreſs till the roots riſe, and run alongft the ſurface. Even 
old trees do not puſh their roots downwards ; and though the 
weight of the trees depreſs that part of them which Join 
the trunks, yet theſe, when at ſuch a diſtance as not to be 
infuenced by the incumbent weight of the tree, riſe to the 
top. | | 

Some experiments are now trying, to determine,. whether 
the ſame practice of ſhallow plowing will anſwer here as 
it does in Norfolk, and other places of the world, For tho? 
[ have had no opportunities of ſeeing their method, yet there 
is reaſon to believe it anſwers in many of the ſouthern cli- 
mates, where, from the accounts given of the nature and 
number of cattle they employ in working a plough, it is im- 
poſſible to ſuppoſe they go deep; and if it is found to anſwer 
in theſe countries, where the heats are frequently too great, 


. ought it not to be attended with great ſucceſs here, where 
the ſun has much leſs influence, and where our crops are 

1 frequently loſt for want of warmth to bring them to maturity ? 
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Mervations upon the foregsing Paper concerning Shallow 
Plowing ; by Logo Kats. 1 


From Eſſays and Obſervations, Phyſical and Leterary. 


wo 

m, i * 

ne HEY R much ſhallow plowing may have pre- 

4 vailed in particular ſpots, or even in a whole county, 
one will be apt to ſuſpeCt that it is owing to neceſſity or in- 

10: dolence, eſpecially as the oppoſite practice is every where 


adopted in theory. At the ſame time, every man of ſcience 
| muſt 


Las 1 


muſt be acquainted with many favourite topicks, that of 
a long eſtabliſhment, have been overturned by the 5 8 


nisfactory experiments. And among the numerous makim 

in art, as well as in ſcience, that at preſent paſs current 11 on 
p: 9hable that they would not all of them ſtand the * | th 
accurate and bold enquiries. For that reaſon, I gladly b 15 
my mene on praiſe to the author of this paper, for his 2 rel 
dompt QUE} + though I am not convinced, either by his au- bu 
thoricies or reaſonings, that, | in general, ſhallow plowing, i on! 
beſt: that is, where the plough is kept within three inches the 
of rhe ſurface. = the 
A practice eftabliſhed upon ſenſible principles, ought u 
be much regarded; not where it is derived from ignoranee, de 
chance, or prejudice. Huſbandry is yet in its infancy, and the 7 
bulk of its practice hitherto is, I am afraid, derived from one the 
or other of the ſources now mentioned. Practice, therefore, arti 

- ought not to have great weight in huſbandry : and, were it i a CC 
have weight, it would lieagainſt ſhallow plowing; for in Bri- 1s, 5 
tain, at leaſt, I preſume, that deeper plowing prevails. And eſt « 
if we were blindly to follow authority without reaſoning, I tain 
ſhould certainly embrace deep plowing, which, as it is that 
attended with additional expence and trouble, could not readi- 88 
ly have become general, but from the experience of greater than 
profit. 1 5 inde 
At the ſame time, there are particular circumſtances in as 
which ſhallow plowing 1s beſt; and if theſe circuniſtances plac 
occur in the examples given, the practice is ſo far good, with- dow 
out having the leafl weight in the general point. The firlt this 
example of ſhallow plowing, is in the fens of Lincolnſhire, de a0 
where the ground is tender and moiſt. In a ſoil of that kind. 0g 
the roots of plants, to avoid a ſuperſluity of moiſture, can. 25 


not be kept too near the ſurface; and to this end fhallo vet 


plowing certainly contributes. | inch 
The next example is Norfolk, the ſurface of which 15 . pear 

ſcribed to be 2 thin light ſoil, covering an Sarees 1 
an 
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one cannot with too much care avoid ſuch a bottom. The 


third inſtance, indeed, of plowing ſhallow in ſtiff clay, 
would deſerve the greateſt regard, were it vouched to be the 


-eſult of rational experiments, aſter many comparative trials; 


but, for aught we know, it may be the reſult of imitation. 


only. In the neighbourhood, ſhallow plowing is proper; and 
the example is perhaps blindly followed, without attending to 
the difference of circumſtances. _ 
Dropping then authority and practice, from which ſo lit. 
tle ſatisfaction can be obtained, the only reſource left us is, 
to recur to principles and rational- conſiderations z which, at 


the ſame time, I am afraid, will not carry us far; as ſeveral 
articles are neceſſary to be eſtabliſhed by experiments before 
a concluſive argument can be formed. One capital article 


is, at what depth from the furface roots produce their ſtrong - 


eſt effects? Concerning this article, there is nothing aſcer- 


tained with any degree of accuracy, further than in general, 


that ſome roots pierce deeper than others, and that many 


roots, even of corns, produce vigorous effects much lower 
than three inches. Were arguments à priori to be truſted, 


independent of experiments, one would believe, that roots 


are always in the moſt advantageous ſituation where nature 


places them; and that, accordingly, a plant thrives beſt with 
downward roots, where nature gives them that direction. If 


this propoſition hold, to which we may truſt till the contrary 
de demonſtrated by experiments, it follows, that ſkallow plow- 


ng is proper for thoſe plants only which extend their roots 


borizontally. 

But as, beſides lateral or horizonta! roots, the bulk of ve- 
geiables puſh many roots downward much deeper than three 
inches, the benefit of deep plowing for theſe plants will ap- 
pear from the following conſiderations: | 35 
In the #r/ place, it gives room {or the roots to extend them- 

| fel ves 


and; dead in its nature, and unfit for vegetation. Shallow 
plowing here is a matter of neceſſity, and not of choice; for 
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ſelves according to the direction of nature, which, it is 
ſumed, will contribute to th f the pl . 

e vigor of the plant. This 3. 
gument goes upon the ſuppoſition, that the ſoil, as {ar 23 
pierced by the plough, is proper for vegetation, either naty- 
rally, or made ſo by culture; and it muſt be kept in view, 
that every inch of the ſtaple comes in ſucceſſion to be at the 
ſurface, and gets the benefit of the ſun and froſt, 

Fourthly, In this country, I doubt whether, by ſhalloy 
plowing, winter-grain can be ſufficiently covered to prevent 
ſoil z becauſe I imagine, that a plant receives the greateſt pro. 
portion of its nouriſhment from the roots neareſt the ſurface, 
But at I have little doubt that ſome nouriſhment proceeds 
from the deepeſt roots, I conjecture, that all other 
circumſtances being equal, the fertility of the foil bears 2 

proportion to the deepneſs of the ſtaple. 

Thirdly, I lay great weight upon the following conſider 
ations : I am greatly inclined to a theory that of late years is 

creeping into reputation, VIZ, That moiſture is the pabulum 
of plants: That the earth ſerves no other purpoſe but to be 


SR receptacle for moiſture; and that the richeſt ſoil is that 


which furniſhes a due proportion of moiſture to its plants. 
Now, let us compare a ſhallow and a deep ſtaple with reſpec 
to moiſture. Where the ſtaple is ſhallow, the roots, which 
cannot pierce the hard ground below, muſt fpread along is 
ſurface. In that poſition, they are drenched in water upon 
every ſevere ſhower ; and this moiſture lies ſo near the ſurface, 
that it is immediately ſucked up in time of drought, and va- 
niſhes by evaporation. Thus it is, that the exceſſes of 
drought and of moiſture alternately are the conſequences of 
a ſhallow ſtaple. A deep ſtaple poſſeſſes the oppoſite advat- 
tages. The moiſture lodges below the bulk af the roots, and 
becomes a refervoir, which ſupplies mbiſture to the roots 3 
bove, even during a pretty long drought. 

Secondly By deep plowing, the ſtaple is doubled or tripled: 


I do nor ſay that this doubles or triples the fertility & the 
; | the 
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the piercing froſt. The ſeed ought not to be laid at the bot- 
tom of the ſtaple ; becauſe the hard ground below is very 


way near the center of the ſtaple, the earth above will not be 
ſufficient to give it a good covering. | 1 
Fifthly, We kaow by experience, that couch-graſs, thiltles, 
and many other hardy weeds, 100t themſelves in the ground 
much deeper than three inches. LHhele are not to be eradi- 
cated but by deep plowing 3 and deep plowing, once begun, 


| muſt be continued; tor the under ſtaple left deſerted is ſoon 


filled with weeds, which will deſtroy what is ſown above 


| them, 


The reaſons given by thoſe who practiſe ſhallow plowing, 
weigh not much with me. The Frſt is, that the ſuriace ſoil, 
enriched with dung and roots of plants, Which is by far the 


quality be brought to the ſuiface. This inconvemence, I 
grant, will follow, the firſt time the ground is plowed deep 


vaniſh, to give place to a ſolid improvement. The rich ſur- 
face-toil will not ſuffer by being laid at the bottom. But the 
bottom-ſoil brought to the ſurface will ſoon be enriched by 
dung, and by the influence of the ſua and froſt. The ſtaple 
being thus enriched throughout, the turning over the ſoil 
vill not thereafter have any bad effect; nay, it will have a 


long reited, 5 
The ſecond reaſon concerns manure ; It being urged, that 
ten load of dung will go as far in improving an acre, have 


inches; but 1 deny, that the acre will be equally improved 


ith ten as with twenty load, till it be proved againſt me, 5 


[fat three inches of ſtaple are as good as fix, which is the 


| Ty queſtion that is in diſpure. 
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improper to receive the tender roots. And if it be laid any 


beſt, will, by deep plowing, be buried, and a foil worte in 


but then this is but a temporary inconvenience, and will ſoon _ 


good effect, by employing ſoil chat has in ſome meaſure been 


ng three inches of ſtaple, as twenty will do where the ſtaple 
is fix inches. L acknowledge, that it will improve three 


—— 
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I admit the third and ſixth reaſons to be good, 28 far ag 


they go. A ſhallow ſtaple is frugal, not only in the firſt for- 


mation, by faving labour in clearing it of ſtones, but a6 by 


faving labour in plowing. But it remains to be determined, 
whether that circumſtance be ſufficient to overballance de 


advantages of a deep ſtaple. | ng | 
As to the fourth reaſon : I deny that weeds can be het 
Cleared by ſhallow plowing. On the contrary, «s above hin. 
ted, I do not find it practicable to clear the ground of weeds 
without deep plowing. 
As to the #fth : Manure that ſalls to the bottom, is ne 
doubt eaſieſt brought up where the ſtaple is ſhallow. But 


that very ſuppoſition, if it hold in fact, muſt neceſſarilp in. 


troduce deep plowing. For manure that hath ſubſided to 
the bottom of the ſlaple cannot be brought up without going 


under it, and entering upon the hard ground below: and 


this operation two or three times renewed muſt produce deep 
Plowing. Po . 

The reaſon laft urged is: That ſhallow plowing brings a 
early crop. One thing 1 know, that the weakeſt crop is a 
ways the earlieſt. If ſhallow plowing bring both an ear!) 
and plentiful crop, this muſt be acknowledged a great pio. 
perty. But I muſt take the liberty to doubt of the fact, til 
it be aſcertained by regular experiments. With reſpect to 
winter-crops, the probability lies the other way, When ſeed 
is laid deep, ſuppoſing always that it is not buried, it has 3 


warm bed, and is the better protected from froſt. This ought 


to contribute to an early harveſt as well as to a plentiful one. 


Another conſideration concurs : Wheat is a tall crop, and is 
apt to wind-wave where the roots are not laid deep in the | 


ground; and this muſt retard its growth. Barley, I acknowledge, 


is the better ſor being laid near the ſurface, where cews and 
the heat of the air may eafily penetrate. Its growth is 20 


o at 


tha. 
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that ſeaſon of the year which is the leaſt infeſted with 
winds. p IRS, 

Upon the whole, though T lean to deep plowing, I am 
far from being rivetted in my opinion. We can truſt little 


ford ſolid conviftion. Here then is a fair field opened for 
rational experiments; to promote which, the Society will 
eſteem it their. greateſt honour : And they certAnly will be 
well pleaſed to find experiments upon this head promiſed by 
one of their own members in the paper which nas given occaſi- 
on to the preſent obſervations. Experiments cannot fail to 
ſucceed under the direction of a man whoſe accuracy is not 
inferior to his knowledge. 


to experience, and the foregoing reaſonings are too flight to 
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fervations ion our Extracts from the FARMER's KALEN- 
DakR—%b/ervations on the uſe of Lime A miſiake of Mr 
Tov xs Extract from a Kallendar kept by a Farmer in 
the month of Fanuary. _ e 


[In a Letter to the publiſher.] 
\ LTH OUG H I have always held the name of a critic 
in contempt, yet when thejpublic, in matters of ſuch im- 
portance as eſſays on Agriculture, is preſented with errot 
gazed over with rhetorical decorations, it becomes every lover 
ot his cou 
this purpoſe J ſend you this letter, and ſincerely wiſh you 
would anticipate any remarks of this kind for the future. 


der, p. 15, ſcems to be a prelude to a complete abridgment of 
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utty to trace out and endeavour to explode it. For 


The extract from the FakMEr'SKALENDAR in your firſt num 
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that ſenſible performance, tho' I beg leave to add, not coc. 
plete for any country, nor adapted eſpecially to the Northern 
parts of this Iſland There are many of the moſt ingenious 
Obſervations of the beſt Engliſh authors, which, were wo 
implicitely to follow, would lead us into mazes produChye 
of the worſt coniequences. Therefore l wiſh you would pire 
your readers compends of the moſt uſeful papers on huſban- 
dry formerly publiſhed, illustrated with your own remarks, 
adapted to the climate and preſent times, rather than long 
winded extracts. If you fill your next twelve numbers with 
the FaRMER's KAL N DA verbatim, I, as well as another of 
your readers here, would chooſe to give them up altogeiben. 
| M- 

+ We are ſorry any of our correſpondents ſhould take excep- 
tion at our adopting the Faxmer's KALLENDAR into o collection 
We were firſt adviſed to it by a correſpondent, to whoſe judgment 
ſome deference is'due. And we are happy to find, that our con- 
duct, in this particular, is greatly approved of by ſeverals, and con- 
demned by none, ſo far as we have acceſs to know, but this gente- 
man and his friend. We introduced it with a proper caution, 
(Vol. ii. page 15.) and have been, and ſhall be careful, to adopt only 
ſuch parts of it as may be uſe ful to the Scots Farmra, leaving ot 
all thoſe which have little chance to be of uſe to him, and are cal. 
culated either for the more improved ſtate of farming in England, 
or for provincial crops, ſuch as madder, liquorice, hops, Kc. In 
general, we mult beg leave to obſerve, that no rulcs, or infrodi- 
ons, however pointed, can, in farming, be implicitely followed. A 
variety of circumſtances, which it is impoſſible the writer can hare 
in view, make that impoſſible or improper. Much muſt be left to 
diſcretion; And if this Kallendar is peruſed with «icretion ard 
judgement, (and we tiufſt, we publiſh for the ule of reaſonadit 
men) we flatter ourſelves, net from our own opinion alone, but 
from the approbation of others, it may be of great ſervice, got 33 
0 directory oply, but as a pattern, upon which ce farmer may 
be led to form a Kallandar for his own ule. 


qi 
Mr 
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Mr R. G. in his letter p. 29, diſagrees eſſentially with the 
beſt farmers, in his directions relative to liming, where he ad- 
viſes two years fallow before laying it on; for they univerſally, 
acknowledge, that the more that limed land is plowed, the 
ſooner it is reduced to a caput martuum, and the lime admits 
ted through the too porous mould, to a apa beyond the reach 
of the plough.f | 


The ingenious Mr YOUNG, has made the following miſ- 
bes in the excerpt taken p. 53- from his Farmers Letters, 
He charges ſimple intereſt only on the L. 71 ſunk on the im- 
prorement of the wet paſture; whereas 10 per cent is rather 
too little. He then calculates the 20 acres at 12 ſhillings; 
when in reality he has only 6 ſhillings by his own eſtimate, 
Thus he Rates 20 acres at 12 ſhillings per acre at L. 240 in 

20 feats; when it is only 6s. or L. 120. But allowing the 
and to be worth 188. after improvement, the calculation will 
ſand thus : | 


Intereſt of L. 71, at 10 per cent, for 20 years L. 1420 & 
24 acre improved to 8s. in value, for 20 years 160 © © 
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The difference is only L. 18 0 9, 


or 1014 pry acre per annum. And beſides there ſhould be 
ſubtracted 1 value of half an acre, that muſt be allowed to 
be loſt by the atcNes. 
If 
We apprehend, of the two dangers here mentioned, the laſt 
3 the only one to be dreaded : For that limed land is reduced to a 
eaput mos tu, only by a ſucceſhve courſe of croping; and that the 
ground, being kept ſtirred by plowing, is in a ſitter ſituation to re- 
beixe, and ve incorporated with the lime, and thereby made ſooner 
iady for yielding the benefits of the lime: But the fooner it 1s 
f 


ud down to reſt with a crop of graſs, the longer will the benefits 
of the lime be felt. 
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"If you pleaſe, you may make uſe of the following abi. 
ment of my January Kallendar; and, if agreeable, ſhall ſens 
you as much every month. | 
Keep ſheep partly on turnip; allowing them to provide for 
themſelves in good weather. Litter all forts of cattle well; 
eſpecially penned ſheep, and fatting beaſts, Feeed ſwine on 
the cefule of the dairy, kitchen and garden, which ſhou! 


now be trenched; allo on boiled-parſnip, carrots, Potatoes, fays 
and bran ; and the juice of the horſes botled-meat, and keey cul 
them clean. If freſh weather, plow lea; if froſt, cart ma. bra 
nure, and make compeſts. Thrafh your corns juſt ſo ind 
faſt, as to ſerve your cattle with food and litter. Make ditches of 
and drains; plaſh hedges; catch moles ; lay open ant-hills; the 
and look well to the forward larabs. Uncover the roots of in C 
trees; dung new-planted ; and fell all kinds, except refinous it h 
ones. Cut all dead branches off fruit-trecs; cranſplant a | 
young ones; trench ground, and feed pigeons. Water. gras ſor 
lands; cut hedge-rows : Jop ſorreſt trees; gather fiones, ſou 
plant quicks. As the calves of this ſeaſon are grn<taily goods knc 
and the milk very ſcarce, they may be fed on the juice of the the 
barley, which many farmers boil to their horſes ard cows, ot ma 
on the juice of boiled-hay, mixed with a little flax feed, or fall 
hemp-ſeed, bran, and + part milk. On either of beſe they ſpri 
have been fed in great 93 2 dur 
dra 

I fhall conclude, with begging you would give your Wu poa 
ſome abſtracts of the acts of parliament which partie Wh 
reſpect Agriculture. Jour conſtant reader, bur 
| PHILAGRO> : 
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ARTICLE XXXV. 


Query ke cropping a field, 
From RUDDIMAN's WEEKLY MAGAZINE) 5 
1 uſe and deſign of every periodical production is 


to convey inſtruction and amuſement; therefore eſ- 
fays and queſtions relative to trade, manufactures or agri- 


culture, are highly uſeful and proper: In the laſt of theſe 
branches I have hitherto been employed, and I have been 


induced to give you the trouble of this, to beg the advice 


of ſome of your ſenſible correſpondents, with regard to 
the cropping of a field, about which I have ſome doubt: 
in order thereto I muſt neceſſarily inform in what manner 


it has been managed for theſe laſt three years.—The ſoil is 


a light ſharp loam, of a ſouth expoſure, and wettiſh, owing to 


ſome ſprings dr ſpouts, which, as it is a hanging bank, had 


ſoured the under part of the field ſo much, that gt was never 


known to produce any thing, except in a very dry ſeaſon: 


the way in which the ridges lay contributed a good deal to 


make it ſtill more ſo. In ſummer 1771, it was thoroughly 


allowed, levelled, and ſtraighted up into narrow ridges; in 
ſpring 1772, it was ſown with barley and clover, without any 


dung; the barley, which was ſown thin on purpoſe for the 


graſs, was tolerably good: care was taken to keep cattle from 
poaching it in winter; and in ſpring laſt the clover had a 


molt vigorous and promiſi ing appearance, but was greatly 


hurt by the exceſſive drought of the ſummer. * 

The crop, however, was thick, and middling good, was cut 
early, and mixed with ſtraw for winter fodder, The ſeaſon— 
able rains in the end of {ſummer raiſed a better ſecond than 
fut crop, and which was plowed in with a ſtout fur. 


It 
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It may be neceſſary to mention that, notwithſtanding tbe fl 
lowing, levelling, and ſtraighting into narrowridges,thefieldyy 
far from being thorougly dry; this obliged me, upon the fir} 
crop of clover being cut, to make it effectually fo, by running 
a great many rumbling fewers through the ſprings or ſpout, 
and the water diſcharged from theſe was carried off by a mijn 
drain; by this means it was perfectly free from wet; and the 
fallowing having ſweetened the parts formerly ſoured, it bs 

lain all winter in the moſt dry and healthful fituation.—Noy, 
Sir, what I want to be reſolved in is, Whether this field, trea. 
ted as already deſcribed, ought to be ſown with barley or oats 
for the following crop? If with oats, Whether it would be 
adviſeable to ſow them on the winter fur, or in what man. 
ner? If with barley, the method of preparing for that crop? 

Clover is again intended to be ſown, and for the ſame purpoſe 

of plowing in. Farmers out of the reach of great towns, and 


ſo ſituated that dung cannot be purchaſed, will (A they are in. . 
duſtrious) endeavour to ſubſtitute ſomething/ in its place: a it 
and what ſo obvious and eaſily attained (lime, marle, &c. in "0 
| their proper places excepted) as this method of procuring ve- . 
getable manure, of which there is great variety, and which,! 5 
am confident, would have an excellent effect, if uſed upon * 
ſoils accuſtomed to town or farm-yard dung ? : 8 
As the ſeaſon for ſowing oats is at hand, by inſerting this i 4 : 
your firſt number you will oblige ſeveral of your readers * 
this neighbourhood, who have adviſed differently, but who . 
are all willing to take this method of being reſolved as to the "i 
propereſt manner of procedure in this caſe. = 
— Tours, &c. x 4 
Fiſerſbire, March 10. 4s practical Farm. kee 


SCOTS FARMER, 


Ar RI T 1774. 
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ARTICLE XXIXVI. 
FARMERS KAL LE ND AR. 


MAY. 
Farm yard. 


ABOUT the 12th of this month the Farmer may calcu- 
[ late, that he will have a ſufficient bite of gratles (o leave 
ot foddering entirely, and before that he ſhouid not think 
of it; for if cattle are turned in'o graſs not ſufficiemly ad- 
ranced in growth, they will require ſuch a number of acres, 
that your mowing ground will be greatly curtailed. As ſoon 
28 your yards are cleared, the dung in them muſt be turned 
orer, and mixed carefully with the ſtuff beneath, Whether it 
be chalk, marle, turf, ditch earth, or whatever ſort; for this 
purpoſe, you muſt ſet many hands to work on it, fo. 
s to get it done as expeditiouſly as you can, becaule it 
mould lie a little after turning, before it is carried on to the 
land, It thereby undergoes a freſh fermentation, and be- 
comes more rich and rotten, The method in which the 
men ſhould do this work is, to begin and throw the dung 
up againſt a wall, or into ſome vacant ſpace, fo as to have 
the command of a trench to work in; they thould always 
a this trench three or four feet wide: Then they draw 
den with dung cromes the dung, and breaking it to picces 
yn forks, throw it up on the part already mixed in a ſpread. 
i manner, fo as to cover all the chalk or earth. In this 
525 they proceed with the dung, to the breadth of about 
No. VI. Vol., II. Mm eighteen 
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eighteen inches, or two feet, till they come to the ſtuff u. 
der it; all which they pull down with pick axes or mattocks 
and, when it is in the trench, break it further to pieces, ſo x 
to have it fine; that is, no pieces larger than a man's wit. 
If water hangs in any places in their trench, they ſhould bar 
a water bow] ready to throw it on to the part they have mixed, 
If this work is well executed, you will have a large hill of 
_exce}ley. manure ready to lay on to the cabbage or turnip 
land, tc be turned in by the laſt earth. 
Reſpecting the quantity: Therein lies the proof of your be 
ing a good farmer; perhaps the moſt important convincing 
proof that a farm can offer. If you have managed well, you 
will have from fifteen to twenty loads for every head of great 
cattle, and about ten loads for every hogg, not reckoning 
piggs 3 not above a third of the whole marle or earth. Eren 
trufled load of ſtraw, trampled into dung, will make you fix 
cart ones of dung, excluſive of any mixture, The loads 
mention are large cart ones of forty buſhels. 


But the earth which has layen under the dung all winter 
and received all the urine of the cattle, muſt by no means 
be reckoned as inferior to the dung itſelf. It is become a rick 
manure without mixing with dung, richer than the belt of 
marles: And J am well perſuaded, that this retention of the 
urine in it, is of ſuch conſequence, that the whole com. 
poſt, when well mixed together, will be better than if chalk 
or earth had been brought into the yard, at leaſt for molt ſoils 
But that the favourable circumſtances of the conduct much 
exceeds the expence of it, for all ſoils, cannot for a moment 
be doubted. 

But a very great recommendation of this farm yard ſtem 
is, the cheapneſs of thus manuring land : The farmer wil 
find, that he can in no other method manure, at near ſe 
ſmall an expence; all purchaſed manures come much hight, 


many of them five times more expenſive in proportion te 
their value. 


if 
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1a many ſituations there are no manures of any fort to be 
purchaſed : in which the farmers, if they do not adopt ſuch 
z plan as I have mentioned, muſt give their land a poor 
chance; for it mult be an admirable ſoil, or a molt excellent 
courſe of crops, to render manure unneceſſary. 


Cattle in Graſs. 


When you turn out your cattle, whether cows, fatting 
beaſts, or young ſtock, it is highly requiſite to conſider the 
beſt method of feeding the graſs : There are two opinions on 
this point directly contrary to each other: 1ſt, It is alſeried 
by one ſet of graſiers, that let your graſs to be fed conſiſt of 
erer ſo many acres, that the cattle ſnould have it all at once ; 
If it is divided into eight or ten fields, the gates of all to be 
ſet open for the ſtock to feed where they like. 2dly, tae 
other ſet advance, that large fields of 50, 80, or 100 acres 
ſhould be divided, that the farmer may change his {ſtock from 
one tothe other, and give the graſs freſh and freſh. And each of 
theſe parties aſſert, that they know themſelves to be right from 
experience, But that is impoſſible; one muſt und ubtedly 
be wrong. Let us conſider the point from reaton ; It is one 
that will never be decided tauty trom experiment; tor two 
pieces of graſs, each of 80 or 190 acres, contiguous and per- 
tectiy alike, are not to ve met with in the king's dominions ; 
and if they were, two lets of ſtock, exactly ſimilar, would not 
be found. The diviſions into fields by hedges and diiches, 
ſor the purpoſes of draining and ſhelter, is not the inquiry, 
the compariſon not being fair; as ſuch diviſions may be fed 
at once, by ſetting all the gates open, as well as one field. 
The inquiry is, Whether the cattle will ſpoil the graſs more 
in one way than in the other. And whether the graſs will 
80 as far in one as the other, by fatiing or feeding the 
beaſts as well? The argument of giving the graſs freſh and 
freſh appears to be a vague one; for it ſuppoſes that the cattle 
vill not eat it the lame, if they have the whole range at once; 


whick 
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which 1s certainly a miſtake : They will not be ſcen in y 
evening where they were feeding. in the morning; but yy 
theirfood in the manner moſt agreeable to themſelves, An a 
may in general obſerve, that the ſagacious animals, when ſeſt 
to their own conduct, manage ſuch points much better than 
we can for them. As to the treading and Ipoiling the 


graſs, it is an equa] objection to both methods; for I do not 


ſee any difference; the legs of the beaſts are not tied in ſmal 
cloſes any more than in large ones. 

In cafe all the ſmaller pieces have not water, the objeCtionz 
to feeding them ſeparate are much greater. 

Further, in the ftocking graſs-lands, the farmer ſhould at. 
tend well to the proportion between his ſtock and the quanti- 
ty of his feed. Let him remember when he ſtocks his grounds, 

that he ſhould be pretty nice in this proportion; for it he c- 
verſtocks, his loſs will be certain and great; and if he does 
not throw in as many cattle as he ought, then he will ſuffer in 
his profit. „„ e 
There are two principal diviſions in fattening, to buy in 
your beaſts in October or November, and put them to ita 


till the end of February: then to begin their fatting on tur. 


nips, and continue it through March; from thence to the mid. 
dle of May on the large Scoth cabbage, and then to turn to 
graſs, and kill in Auguſt or September The other icheme 


is, buy in ſmaller beaſts the middle of May Jean, and {1} 


them fat from the graſs in the October and November follow- 
ing. W here winter-food is raiſed with ſpirit, and the far. 
mer takes a proper care to provide great plenty of litter to 
turn into dung, the firſt method is much the molt profitable; 
but. where either of theſe requiſites are wanting, the latter Þ 
preferable. „ 


fo | Buck-wheat-. 


After the 1oth or 12th of May to the end of the month, i 
Fer- 
80 


the proper ſeaſon to ſow this grain. So late a time has 0 


* 


* 
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ed the opportunity of perfect tillage to deſtroy weeds, and of 


courſe the land is fine, and in good order. Plow once more, 
and harrow in the ſeed on one earth. It is a moſt profitable 
crop, and eſpecially on all (except very heavy ſoils,) land 
that either requires late ſowing, or that you are diſappointed 

in the deſign of ſowing ſoon enough to barley. Late ſown 
crops of the latter grain are ſeldom good enough to pay ex- 
pences; in ſuch caſes, it is of very great utility to ſubſtitute 
buck-wheat; for I do not think the foil exiſts, on which a 
crop of buck-wheat ſown in May, will not exceed in value a 
crop of barley ſown in May; and yet in many tracks of coun. 
try it is a common cuſtom to ſow barley ſo late as that ſeaſon. 


Lucerne. 


This is a very good ſeaſon to ſow lucerne in; this graſs be- 
ing a perrenial, and, when well cultivated, yielding an immenſe 
profit, too much attention cannot be given to lay the ſeed in 
the ground with all poſſible advantages; that is, the land 
ſhould be perfectly free from weeds, very rich, and as fine as 
any onion-bed: now all theſe requilites a man may not be 
able to procure in April. In ſuch a cafe, let him not ſow in 
April, but wait till May; and this whether you drill or ſow 
broad-caſt; If the latter, let it, by all means, be with buck- 
wheat, which is far preferable to ſowing 1t alone. 


Sainfoine. 


Soy this graſs alſo with buck wheat: You need not fear ſuc- 
cels 1f your ſoil be proper; for hay in countries where natural 
_ meadows and paſtures are ſcarce, ſainfoine is ſo valuable, 
that this culture ſhould be attended to more than it is. It 
5 common notion that this graſs will thrive only on lime 
tone lands, or chalky ſoils; on thoſe that are quite dry, and 
have at the ſame time a ſtratum of rock or chalk, to prevent 
the roots penetrating into a wet clay, as it is well known 

| thoſe 
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thoſe ſoils have no ſuch bottom. This circumſtance en. 


cludes very extenſive tracks in many parts of the kingdom, 


where ſainfoine would be a moſt valuable acquiſition, but 
it is much to be regretted, that we ſhould not experimentally 


know the truth of theſe aſſertions. It is a misfortune, tha 


ſome experiments are not publiſhed to prove, that this gra 
will not thrive on gravels, loams, &c. &c. particularly thoſe 
that are dry. General ideas, the reſult of ages of practice, 
are admirable guides to tell us, what will do; but they ar 
miſerable conductors in informing us what will not do. The 
common farmers never blunder in the general practice of 
the former; but almoſt always in the latter. 


Carrots. 


If the carrot crop was not hand-hoed laft month, it ſhould 
be done this; the men ſhould execute it with four inch hoes, 
moving along on their knees as directed in April; and thoſe 
| crops which were then hoed for the firſt time, will require 
an harrowing early in this month, and a ſecond hand hoeing 
about the laſt week. The harrowing will not damage the 
young Carrots, nor pull up one in twenty; but it will di. 
place the weeds ſet again by rain, and check the growth of 
thoſe that are got up ſince. The other hand hocing ſhould 
be performed with nine inch hoes: The men to ſtand as at 
turnip hoeing, and they ſhould ſett out the plants to the di- 
ſtance of fifteen or eighteen inches from each ,other. Gat- 
deners do not let them ſtand further than eight or nine inches 
aſunder. But, when the roots are defigned to be of a large 
ſize, that is much too little: The crop wall, in very good of 
well manured land, meaſure more buſhels at a larger di- 
ſtance. Theſe obſervations are equally applicable to parſnips 

5 | P:tateei, 
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Potatoes. 


Some time during May, the potatoe crop will require a com. 
pleat hand hoeing, which ſhould be done with good attention, 


that not a weed may be left, and the ſurface of the land be left 


well cut and in fine order. Crops in rows ſhould receive, 


beſides this hand hoeing, the firſt horſe hoeing which ſhould 


be given with a common ſwing plough, drawn by two horſes 


one before another, and turn a furrow from the rows, throw- 


ing up a ſmall ridge in the middle of each interval, May is 


2 month that requires theſe operations to be well and attentively 


performed; for the weeds grow at a great rate, and without ſuch 
an attention will deſtroy, or, at leaſt, will greatly damage 
the crop. „„ 
Cabbages. 


The crop of cabbages planted in April, will require a hand 
hoeing this month. It ſhould be given only to the tops of 


the ridges, about eight or nine inches around the plants: 
The weeds ſhould be cut up clean, and looſe moulds drawn 


to the ſtems of the plants. In about ten days after, the 


firſt horſe hoeing ſhould be given, turning a furrow from the 
plants, and throwing up a ridge of earth in the middle of 


each interval. This operation will be of great ule : it lets the 
ſun into the ridges on which the plants ſtand, and confequent- 
ly ſweetens and ameliorates the ſoil, and it kills the weeds 


that grow on the ſides of the ridges, much cheaper than it 


an be done by the hand hoe : It likewiſe pulverizes the 


earth taken away, and expoſes it for ſome time to the ſun, to 
bring it into fine order for returning to the plants in June, 
when they will ſtrike into it, and thrive the more for ſuch 
treatment, 

The land deſigned to be planted in June, ſhouid this month 
teceive an earth to throw it on to whatever ſized ridges you 


intend to plant on. This muſt not be omitted, hoc 
0 
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the b eginning of the next month will be taken up in carting 
on the manure. | ; 


Wheat Fallew. 


If the farmer fallows for wheat, which is however but an 
unprofitable practice according to the modern ideas of hu. 


bandry, the land ſhould receive an earth this month to turn 


in the weeds that have aroſe on it ſince the laſt The maxim 
of making the fallows very fine in April, to deſtroy the weeds 


by a plowing in May, or the beginning of June, is, in gene. 


ral, an excellent one; for how are they to be killed if they 
do not vegetate ? If the fallows are left rough in the common 


manner, the feeds of werds are ſhut up in the clods: They 


are broken by the time the wheat ſeed is ſown ; mult not the 


_ conſequences be their growing among the wheat? hut it 
has been urged, that on rich clays this practice will not be 
proper on account of ſuch ſpring tillage as I have deſcribed, 
cutting in numerous pieces the root-weeds, every bit of which 


grows; conſequently, you would do as much miſchief in one 


_ inſtance as good in another; but being turned up very rough 
in large clods, the fun bakes th-m, and completely kills the 


roots. It is ever abſurd to reaſon againſt real experience; 


therefore, if a farmer tries the ſpring lage, and finds, con- 
trary to cxpectation, that it fi ls nis lands with pernicious 


weeds inſtead of killing them he certainly ſhould deſiſt. But 
I know from the experience of many perlons, that ſuch ma- 
nagement as I have mentioned, has totally deſtroyed all ſeed- 
weeds, and proved no impediment to the deſtruction of root: 


ones, by ſucceſſive tillage through the burning parts of the 


ſummer; not by leaving che roots in poſi; ſhon of jarge clods, 
but turning them up to the ſun in earth ſo loote with tillage, 
that the harrows draw them out, and leave them fo expoſed, 
that death is the conſ-quence. This is the caſe with the 


graſſes which are among the worlt. Docks, indeed, can be 
; ng 


e 2 
10 day deftroyed, but by letting them grow, and then digging | 

them up with ſpades, and car rying them clear away from the 
land. | 


Horſe-heed Corn. 


Wheat, barley, oats, peaſe, beans, &c. that are drilled on 
ridges, with intervals left for horſe-hoeing, muſt be well at. 
| tended to through this month: The rows ſhould be well hand- 
hoed, and weeded at the ſame time, by the men ſtooping 
down to pluck out ſuch with their fingers, as they cannot get 
| away with their hoes, without damage to the crop. One 
horſe-hoeing ſhould alſo be given this month, with the com- 
mon ſwing-plough, turning a furrow from the plants, which 
| conſequently will throw up a ſmall ridge in the middle of each 
interval : This kills all the weeds, and pulyerizes the earth of 
the intervals, ready to throw it back by ſucceeding operations 
tothe corn. In this horſe-hoeing, the plow ſhould go within 
four inches of the rows: If any corn is buried it muſt be un- 
corered by rakes. In horſe-hoeing peaſe, great care muſt be 
taken, the trailling branches are not trodden or broken; which 
ſhould be prevented by banking up the rows, firſt with a hand- 


hoe, ſo as to make them incline inwards from the intervals. 


| Sheep. 


1 ſuppoſe your ſpring-food to have laſted till the roth or 
2th of May : Then they are to be turned into their ſummers 
graſs, in which you muſt obſerve to manage according to the 
nature of your *ſtock. If your flock conſiſts of lean-ſtock 
lheep, whoſe only profit is lamb and wool, except folding, 
then your buſineſs throughevt the year, on whatever food, is 
to keep them in good and healthy order, but to take care not 
d fat them, for then you will plainly. have too ſmall a flock, 

ind your profit accordingly ſuffer : Theſe flocks are proper for 
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farms 


ing to which are extenſive commons, waſtes or ſneep- walz: 
ſuch tracts will only keep the ſheep, but never fatten one. 


t a 1 


farms on psor foils, which require a large fold, and belogz⸗ 


Another management in incloſed countries is to bo youn 
ewes in Auguſt or September, to turn them on to the more 
fallows, or the pooreſt graſs on a farm till Chriſtmaßz, large 
and then to begin to give them ſome turnips or cabbages, tural 

_ =ecping them in good heart through the lambing, and made 
atterwards as well as poffible, that the lambs may be drawn price 
fat by the butcher, ſoon enough to get the ewes fat, and gone five, 
by September or October. This is a very profitable pradtice, {ome 
and pays the farmer extremely well; but it admits of very li add 
_ tle folding, only through the winter on dry graſs-land, and in prop 
the ſpring a little. Whether it might be ventured on in ſum. unde 
mer with fatting ſheep, is a queſtion not abſolutely decided x ATE. 
preſent. This purchaſing of ewes, to ſell them and thei be 1 


lambs fat in the ſummer, extends from ſheep a year old, to 
old ones, called in ſome parts d crones. | 
A third ſyſtem of conducting ſheep, is, to buy in three 


year old wethefs in the beginning of this month; to keep Tl 
them rather bare till about three weeks after the hay is clear: and 
ed; during all which time they are folded: Then to give | ly p 
them good keeping by degrees, and from it put them to tur: lean 
nips or cabbages, to fat. Contrive ſo, as not to ſell till March; the 
yet 


and keep many of them till the firſt week in May; during 
all which ſeaſon, they ſell better than at any time in the year. as 
'This is a moſt excellent ſheep management; and will pay 


the farmer as well as any other; and, if his land is good, bet Me 
ter than moſt, He may at the ſame time, carry on the eve FI 
ſyſtem, which ate fold fat in aurumn from grafs ; by whici 5 
means he may convert his whole *arni, if he pleaſes, profitably ; ld 
to the keeping and fatting of ſheep. | N 10 it 
Whatever the ſtock is, this is the time for turning them * 


from winter to ſummer food; and you ſhould take care that 


you have a ſufficiency of cloyer or natural graſſes for all 4 rc 
f ſtoc , 


1 


In che diſtribution of it, you ſhould attend particularly 
to the diſtinction between thoſe forts of cattle that do well 
on clover, and ſuch as require natural paſtures. Sheep, hogs, 
young cattle, horſes and cows that are ſuckled, are fed to 
more profit on clover, than in paſtures. But fatting beaſts, 
arge working oxen, and cows that are milked, require na- 
tural graſs, It is true, butter and cheeſe are in many places 
made from clover: But then we do not know whether the 
prices are not lower. If your cloyer is good, it will carry 
five, ſix, ſeven, or eight ſheep an acre, or one horſe ; and on 
ſome lands even more. Good grafs will carry a cow to an 
acre; but it muſt be above the common run. However, in 
proportioning the ſtock to the graſs, take care to be rather 
under than over; becauſe it is an eaſy matter to mow a few 
zcres for bay, in caſe you have too much; but cattle cannot 
be ſold half fat to advantage. TT os 


Folding Sheep. 


| This month begins the folding ſeaſon throughout England 
and the practice is of ſuch importance, that it ſhould be ſteadi- 
ly purſued, in all places that abound with ſtock ſheep. All 
lean ſheep, and perhaps all fatting ones, ſhould be folded; but 
the fold ſhould be much larger than for the Jean itock; and 
jet they will do as much good to the land, that is go over it 
2s quick; for the benefit from fat beaſts of all ſorts to the 
land, both in dung and urine, much exceeds that from lean 
ones, In your folding you ſhould obſerve one point, which 
510 manure the lands thoroughly. Many farmers give a 
ery flight dreſſing; One night in a place, and the 
fold three ſquare yards per ſheep; initead of which 
| Xt ſhould be two nights, and only two ſquare yards, or 
| but one yard. In a word, the lan ſhould be left quite black, 
it arable; and with a pretty good covering, if graſs. The 
FOPer arable lands to fold this month, ate the cabbage and 
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turnip fallows : Thoſe crops will be ſown and planted in 
June, conſequently will reap the benefit of the manure Qrrefty, 


Hogs. 


When the farm ers are cleared of cattle, the hogs ſhould 
be ſorted, and all thoſe of a proper age for feeding on core 
ſhould be drawn and turned into it: This is a part of "I 
ing that has of late been much expatiated on; but is na 
common huſbandry in a fifth part of the kingdom. It vel 
_ deſerves to be conſidered, which is eaſy to do, as we have of 
late had pretty clear accounts of it. 
In the old management of ſwine they were kept at home 
about the farm houſe or a cloſe of graſs all ſummer, with times 
of regular feeding on waſh, grains, or corn, but the error of 
ſuch a conduct, was making no diſtinction between ſows 
with pigs, or weaned pigs and large hogs. In the new me: 
thod all the waſh, &c. 1s reſerved for the former, conſequently 
a much larger ſtock can be kept, and the hogs half and three 
fourths grown, are turned into the clover about the middle of 
this month; and it is directed that the gates of the fields be 
lockt on them, and keept there till Michaelmaſs : but for this 
conduct the fences mult be all in excellent repair, and a pond 
in the field for the hogs to drink at. This food agrees wen 
derfully with them : They grow very faſt, and are taken out of 
the clover in admirable order for fatting. This practice mul 
certainly be attended with very beneficial effects: Enabling 
the farmer to keep larger breeding ſtocks of hogs, is alone | 
much conſequence, and cannot fail of greatly improving bis pro 
fit ; the large ſwine will pay for the clover as well as an) other 
application of it, and the conſequence of the whole ſyſtem in 
raiſing large quantities of excellent manure, cannot be to 
ſtrongly inſiſted on. 
As the dairy will this month afford great plenty of but 


ter-milk and cheefe-whey, you ſhould reſerve all that is net 
wanted 
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wanted for the preſent ſtock of ſows and pigs in brick ciſterns, 
ſo contrived, that it may run without loſs directly fromthe dairy 
into them: This will be worth many pounds per annum in a 
farm of any ſize: Where ſuch contrivancies are not uſed, the 


waſh muſt all be uſed as faſt as it is made, and whether wanted 
or not, which is a vaſtly greater loſs than many perſons, not 


countries where the ſyſtem of hogs is perfect, they form much 
the moſt conſiderable part of the Dairy's profit. | 


Horſes. 


dry meat for his horſes. Either turn them out to clover, or 


on clover. This is one of the moſt important articles in his 
buſineſs : He ſhould therefore conſider it well, that he may 
adhere to that practice, which moſt reduces the expence of 
keeping the team, which in general 1 is ſo greats as to eat up 
half the profit of a farm. 

Food given in the ſtable goes much abet chan in the 
feld; and alſo enables the farmer to raiſe large quantities of 
dung throughout the ſummer. Theſe are both objects of 


managed in the drill way, and rich good land, and amply 
manured, will maintain four horſes, from the latter end of A- 
pril to the end of October: But, if a farmer would manage 


do ſpare ſor any other uſe. 


recommended: "Thoſe famers who provide graſs or clover to 
turn their horſes into, know well the great quantity of land 
that 


"uſed to the improved practice, will eaſily imagine. In thoſe 


The beginning of this month the farmer ſhould leave off 


ſoil them in the ſtable on lucerne ; and if he has not lucerne, 


great conſequence ; and if he appropriates a ſmall field of lu- 
cerne near the ſtable to this uſe, he will find it by far the 
cheapeſt way of keeping his horſes. An acre perfectly well 


in the moſt judicious manner, he ſhould allot an acre to every 
three horſes ; by which means he will be ſure to have plenty 


This ſyſtem of conducting the team cannot be too ſtrongly 
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that muſt be aſſigned them, and the high expences in general 
of keeping horſes: They ſhould determine to embrace 2l 


methods of lowering ſuch great expences, and none offers more 
clearly, and with a greater certainty, than the cultivation of 


Lucerne for ſummer food. 


Oxen. 


Ox teams are maintained in winter at a much leſs expence | 
than horſes; but in ſummer they are nearer an equality; the 


ſame reaſoning is therefore applicable to both. It is as adriſe- 


able to ſoiloxen on lucerne as horſes, they will thrive extreme. 


ly well on it, and at a much leſs expence than paſturing them 
in the common manner. e 


| Cows, 


In this month, the cows ſhould be kept in good food, that 


the dairy or the calves may return the farmer a due product. 
Clover and rye-graſs that has been fed off early with ſheey, 
will ſuit them well; but if the clover ſhould, as it is common- 


ly imagined to do, give the butter a taſte, the variation of 


price ſhould then be calculated on compariſon with the con- 
venience the farmer finds in feeding with that graſs, Lu- 
cerne does excellently for cows, and gives the butter no il 
taſte: It will, mown and given in racks or cribs, ge much 
further than any food, and at the ſame time yield an oppottu- 


nity of raiſing much dung: a point that ought never to be 


forgotten. If this method is purſued, it will be moſt adviſe- 
able to let the cows go in a ſmall paſture of an acre or to, 


with a pond in it, and be baited on lucerne in the cow. 


houſe, or in cribs in a yard adjoining, three times 2-day) with 
good care taken that the feeding places are kept well lite 


In this manner the dairy or calves will not fail of proving ex. 


:remely profitable, It is not at all neceſſary to afſesty tai tne 
| COWs 


ered. 


1 


rows will yield as large a produce in this manner as when 
turned into natural graſs up to their horns: that is by no 
means the enquiry; but there cannot be a doubt of their 


yielding a much greater profit, which is the oniy point of 


conſequence. In natural-graſs they will eat, ſpoil, and tram- 
ple a great breadth z in exceeding good graſo, perhaps an acre 
a-head at leaſt 3 but if your lucerne is good, one acte will 
feed three or four cows awpiy. duch a itate ot ihe caie at 


once ſhews, that the product of the cows has nothing to Uu in 
the inquiry: It is the clear profit alone that thou be con 


ſidered. 

In the feeding of horſes, oxen, or cows, with lucerne, let 
me obſerve, that it thould be regular; mown, every day, of 
every two days at moitz and Luc octt way ot carrying it to 
the ſtable, will be in a {mall Ikcleton-cart drawn oy one 


horſe, and made for the purpoſe. In the cutting it, the plan- 


tation ſhould be marked into thirty or fifteen diviſions, one to 
de mown every day or every two days, and the cattle fo pro- 


pottioned, that they may eat it regularly. This will ſave 


trouble, and make the proportion between the cattle and their 
food to be diſcovered with the greater accuracy: The lucerne, 
if well managed, will be ready to cut every thirty days. 


The Dairy. 


Now begins the hurry of the dairy-maid's buſineſs: this is 
dne of the moſt tickliſh parts of the tarmer's buſineſs, unleſs 
he has a very diligent and induſtrious wife, who ſees minute- 
iy to her dairy, or a moſt honcit, dilligent and careful houſe- 
keeper to do it for him, he will aJuredly lole money by his 
. Gity; truſted to common ſervants it will never pay charges. 

The dairy-maid mult be up every morning by tour o'clock, 
or the will be backward in her buſineſs. At fix the cows 
muſt be milked, and there muſt be milkets enough to finiſh by 
ren, The ſame rule muſt be obſerved in the evening. 
Cleanlineſs 
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Cleanlineſs is the great point in a dairy: the utenſils hou 
all be ſcalded every day; the pails and whatever elle at 
ſmall enough, boiled in the copper daily, and vaſt quantities of 
cold water ſhould be conſtantly poured down on the floor in 


Hot weather, a cock of water running conſtantly through i: 
| falling on 'the floor, and daſhing a good deal about, would 


have excellent effects in cooling the air. There is [carcely a. 
ny part of a farm that wants contrivance more than a dairy; 
if the number of cows be very great; well-contrived come. 
niences would fave half the expence of labour, and pay 
farmer amply for erecting them himſelf, 


Pare and Burn. 
Paring and burning the turff is, in ſome places, begun ſo 


foon as March; but it ought never to be done till April, and 
it is better ſtill the beginning of May, at leaſt the burning; 


but the paring may be executed throughout March and April 


In the burning, many hands ſhould be ſet at work at once, 
that a dry time may be caught for it, in caſe the ſeaſon in 
general proves wet. The aſhes ſhould only be ſpread before 
the plough, and turned in immediately: if they are Jong ex. 


poſed to the air, they will loſe much of their virtue. One 


peculiar circumſtance attending the breaking up of grab 
lands, whether old turff or ſainfoine lays, in this manner, i 


the bringing them in order for turnips with only one plowing 


_ and it is a general and very juſt obſervation, both in the North 


and Weſt of England where this huſbandry is moſt common, 
that turnips ſcarcely ever are known to fail on burnt- lands; 


the fly, on ſuch, is totally unknown. Now, any farmer mutt 
be ſenſible of the vaſt importance of thus bringing turf | 


land, by only one plowing to a turnip crop: at in- 
finity of tillage is thus ſaved, as well as a great expence 
and the turnips are always ſo great a crop, that they rep) 

| the 
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| the | expences of the operation with moſt ample profit. In 


2 word, this huſband ry deſerves the warmeſt praiſe. 
But of late years an opinion againſt it has prevailed much 


in ſome counties. Several of the nobility and gentry, of very 


large eſtates, have interdicted the practice, not allowing their 
tenants to pare and burn under any pterence whatever. The 
reaſon aſſigned for this conduct is, an apprehenſion that the 
depth of the ſoil decreaſes from it; that you burn the land, : 
and reduce half an inch to half a line; a great evil, when the 

land is perhaps only three or four ces deep on a lime itone 
rock. But this reaſoning many very ſenſible and experienced 
farmers know to be falſe. They, on the contrary, urge the- 
univerſal circumſtance of no land ever being paired till it has 
acquired a turf, which, with natural graſſes, will be about 
twenty years; and with ſainfoine the duration of the crop, 
which is from fifteen to twenty years: That it is not the foil. 

which is burnt, but the bulbs of the plants, the roots, and 
net. work of graſs roots; the earth, which is inter mixed, ig 
neret burnt; it is calcined but never reduced to aſhes, all 
of which ariſes from bulbs and roots; hence the fact, that 
the ſtaple of the ſoil never ſuffers from paring or burning. If 
this reaſoning be not true, whence the known fact, that 
foils, not four inches thick, and which have remained at tus ſame 
thickne's as long as the oldeſt man can remember, hve yet 
been pared and burnt regularly every crop of fainſoine; that 
is five or fix times in a century; and as the ſame hulbandry 
i known by record to have been practiſed for ages on the lame 
bnd, the ſtaple muſt have loſt three inches every hundred 
ears; in other words, it muſt have been totally gone long 
ago, and nothing but rock remained: all which is evi- 


deny falſe, the foil at this day being as thick as ever. We 


may from hence conclude, what {ach farmers afert to be true, 
that the earth ſuffers no di minution, thoſe roots and buibs 
only being reduced to aſhes, which in breaking up by the 
plough alone would rot quite away. 
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ferred till May. 
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Becs. 


Watch well your apiary, for you muſt now expect the bees 


to ſwarm. This moſt uſeful inſect, is not ſo much attend«i 
to by many farmers as it ought: not a farm houſe ſhould be 


without bee-hives ; for the trouble they give is very triflng, 


and by farmers ſmall profits ſhould not be * neglefted: the 


union of them 1s not trifling. 
Hemp, 


This is the beſt ſeaſon to ſow hemp in. I ſuppoſe the land t. 
have had its firſt tillage in October, left on the ſharp ridge, and 
well water furrowed in the ſpring, to have been ſtirred twice 
or thrice, and well manured. The feed ſhould be harrowed 


in, from two to four buſhels per acre. This plant requires 


the very ſtrongeſt richeſt land that can be fixed on; for, on 


poor ſoils, it yields no profitable return, I do not think 1 


is a crop that is in general adviſeable; a good farmer wil 
make money by applying with as much ſpirit to more com- 
mon articles, as he muſt to this, if he cultivates it at all 


Flax. 


This is another culture that requires extreme rich land and 
great manuring. It anſwers pretty well with due attention; 


but I may remark on this crop what 1 did on hemp, that the 


ſame favourable circumſtances of foil, manure, and weeding, 
would repay the farmer much better in other crops, ſuch as cab- 
bages, potatoes, carrots, &c. &c. with this general and great 
ſuperiority: hemp and fiax are very great exhauſters, whereas 


the crops J propoſe, are undoubtedly beneficial to the ſoil, and 


vaſtly improving to a whole farm, in the quantity of dung 
they enable you to raiſe. Flax may be fown in April but 
if you have not your land in excellent tilth, it is better de- 
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ARTICLE XXVII. 


&f the culture of Clover. 
From Dicksox's AGRICULTURE Vol. II. } 


H E clover, though it is uſed for the ſame purpoſes as the 

ray-graſs, is however a plant of a very different nature. 
The roots of the ray-graſs ſpread themſelves near the ſurface, 
the clover has a tap root, and penetrates the foil perpendicu- 
larly downwards. The roots of the ray- graſs, by their number 
and ſmallneſs, bind the ſoil together, and render it firmer , the 
roots of the clover being large, in growing, open the ſoil, and 
render it more free. The roots of the ray-grals, though ſmall, 
are ſo ſtrong, as to pierce the hardeſt foil ; wacreas the roots 
of the clover, like all tap roots, though large, can pierce no 
foil, but what is free and open, Lheſe qualities ol ciover, 


direct us to the ſoil moſt proper for it, and that is one that 


is deep, free from quickening graſs, dry and open. 
A ſhallow ſoil may do for ray-grais, as the roots of this 
plant do not go deep: But a deep ſoil is neceſſary for clover, 


zz its roots defcend perpendicularly, and when they meet 


with till, or any kind of barten earth, by it they are reſiited 
and the plant, not receiving its proper nouriſhment, languiſh- 


es and dies. 8 
Land infeſted with quickening graſs, may be ſown very 
lately with rye graſs ſeed , becauſe ray-graſs binds the ſurface, 
and ſoon forms a ſward upon it, by which the quickening 
graſs being prevented from vegetating, 1s deſtroyed; but 
clover, on the contrary, opening the ſoil, not only allows, but 
encourages this weed to extend its roots and propagate : So 
that land infeſted with j it, is improper for clover. If the far- 
mer ſows land in this fituation with clover, unleſs he allows 


it to lye till the natural ſward deſtroys the quickening graſs, 
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he may expect to find it in much worſe order when ke breach 
it up again. | NR 0 
Land, though tiff and in bad culture, yet, if it is natural. 


of a good quality, it will carry a good crop of ray grals ; for 


th's Plant is a good forrager, and fearches every part of the foil 


for 1:5 foo; bui clover is a more tender plant, and cannot ſo 
ealily ſearch for its tood. It puſhes down one principal root, and, 


It ihe ſoil 1s tiff, this roct is not allowed to grow large, and the 
ho, zntal roots that grow up from it are unable to extend them: 
fclves, The ol] therefore upon which clover is to be ſown, muſt 
eicher be free in its nature, or made ſo by proper culture. 
Land is always drieſt in the ſurface; unleſs it is of a very 
ſpungy nature, the rain that falls ſinks downwards, till it is 
re ſiſted by a bed of till, clay, or ſome other hard ſubſtance 
that does not eaſily admit it, and there it lodges: Hence it 
bappens ſometimes, that land is very wet below, when tolera- 
bly dry above. On land of this kind, ray-grafs may thrive 


very well, as it extends its roots near the ſurface, where the 


foil- is in proper order: But clover does not ſucceed, as i: 
puſhes 1:s roots far downward, and hence is chilled by the we- 
ter that lodges below. Theſe things would happen, fuppoling 
that the clover and ray-graſs require the ſame proportion 0 
water in their food, but it 1s probable, that the ray-grals fe. 
quires the greateſt proportion, and is therefore the better of 
that degree of wetneſs in the ſoil, that hurts and perhaps de- 
ſtroys clover. 
There are feveral different kinds of clover uſed in Scotland, 
diſtinguiſhed by the colour of their flowers; and called the 
red, the white, and the yellow. The flowers of the white and 
red are of the ſame form, but the flowers of the yellow te- 


ſemble the flowers of the hop, and, on that account probably; 


is ſometimes called hop etover. The red is the largeſt plant, 
has the ſtrongeſt ſtalks and broadeſt leaves; and the white 1 
the ſmalleſt. "The yellow ſometimes grows tall, but the alk is 


mall; this laſt is far from being ſo common as the ether te. 


-, * | 
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| There ate kinds of clover, growing naturally in our fields, 
bat have a great reſemblance to theſe; whether or no they 
ire the ſame ſpecies is uncertain, though aſſerted by ſome 
writers on Agricuture, The natural red clover, has a very 
a:F-rent leaf from the one that is ſown. It is darker in the 
colour, much rougher in the ſkin, and ſharper in the point. 


It appears too to be a perennial plant, and to ſpring every 


year from the root; whereas it is well known that the other 
is not ſo, and that it cannot, by any kind of culture, be kept 
alive above 3 or 4 years, and even not ſo long, if it is allowed 


to bring its ſeed to perfection. Theſe things ſeem to ſhow, 


that theſe plants are not of the ſame kind There is another 
thing that ſeems to confirm this, and which too is of impor- 
tance to be attended to, in comparing plants with one ano- 
ther: The one kind is greedily eaten by cattle, while the o- 
ther is ſeldom touched by them, except when compelled to it 
by hunger. This is the caſe with the kind that grows natu- 
rally, and as an evidence of the truth, it is often allowed to 
flower on paſtures where the cattle have acceſs to it, which 
it would not be allowed to do if the cattle were fond of it. 
The other two kinds that are cultivated have a nearer reſem- 
vlance to thoſe that grow naturally, and when ſown in foils 
proper for them, are perennial plants, and probably would con. 
tinue, were they not diſcouraged by the growth of other plants 
ſill more adapted to the ſoil and climate, and not ſo much 
hurt by paſturing. e 
Various are the ſeaſons for ſowing clover, and as various 
the ways of ſowing it, Almoſt all the Engliſh authors that 
treat of this ſubject, recommend the autumn as the proper 
ſeaſon. Some trials of this have been made in Scotland, but 
the greateſt part of them, ſo far as I have been informed, have 
proved unſucceſsful. The reaſons given for preſerving the 
turn to the ſpring, are, that the land in the ſpring i cold 
and wet; that if much rain follows, the feeds are liable to rot; 
«i, if drought follows, they will not vegetate. Theſs things 
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are very plauũible; and yet clover ſown properly i in the ſpring 
| teldem fails to come up if the ſeed is good, 3 Somelimez 
indeed, when it is ſown along with corn, the crop fails by the 
corn lodging; but very ſeldom from the badneſs of the ſes. 
on. And indeed it is natural to expect, that clover- ccd 
will come up very well, provided the farmer is attentive tg 
take the time when the ſeaſon is good, and his land in a pro. 
per tuation. While the land is very cold and wet, it 
ought not indeed to be ſown, but it is in this ſituation only 
in the beginning of the ſpring; and continued rains to ſoak 
the whole lands with water, after the ſpring is advanced, are 
not to be expected; otherways we > nced not prepare for ſow- 
ing ſeed of any kind. = 
When clover-ſeed is ſown late in the ſpring, ſometimes in. 
_ deed the drought is fo great, as to prevent it from coming up 
immediately: but there is no danger from this. The fit 
plentiful ſhower brings it away, and there is no danger of it 
being deſtroyed, though drought ſhould ſucceed this ſhower, 
if corn is ſown along with it; for the corn growing upon 
the field keeps out the drought, and preſerves the ſap. The 
effeẽt is different when the ſeed is ſodn in the autumn 
by itſelf. In the autumn it is to be ſuppoſed that the 

land is dry, and being heated by the tun, whenever a 
plentiful ſhower comes, every ſeed that has its proper pro- 
portion of air, vegetates, but after this ſhower, pollivly a 
drought ſets in, which is not uncommon ; this crought at 
fefts the ſurface, and penetrates deeper than the roots of 
the young ſcedling have been able to reach; theſe youlg 
plants therefore, thus deprived of their nouriſhment, are 
in danger of being deſtroyed. 

But in a matter of this kind, it is vain to ) argue: ; Expert 
ence muſt be our guide. If it is found from experience, that 
clover ſown in the autumn ſucceds better in England, than 


what is ſown in the ſpring; ; then, en inſiſting upon J 
. cauſe 


14 1 


aſe of this, one may ſafely affert, that that ſeaſon is the beſt. 


hat climate. T2 ; | 
1 there are different ſeaſons for ſowing clover propoſed, 
ſo there are different methods of ſowing. like wiſe propoſed. 
The ordinary way both in Scotland and England, is to ſow 


+ with wheat, or with oats or barley in the ſpring. The 


ſowing with flax, it is ſaid, is a very good way Flag 18 5 not 
ſo apt to lodge as corn, and the weeding and pulling is of 
ſome benefit to the clover. This method of ſowing clover 
wich other ſeed is greatly condemned by ſome authors, who 
call the farmers ſtupid and obſtinate, for continuing it when 
it ſucceeds ſo ill. They go ſo far as to affert, that it is im- 
poſſible for land to nouriſh two crops at the ſame time. That 
the ſowing the clover by itſelf may be the better way, is very 


probable, but it is not the proper method to engage the far- 


mer to follow it, to tell him that it is not poſſiole for him to 


have a crop in the other way, and to call him ignorant and 


obſtinate, becauſe he ſtill perſiſts. For, ſenſible that he has 
often had a good crop of ciover, though ſown with a crop of 
corn, he will not allow himſelf to be perſuaded to alter his 
practice by any reaſoning of the man who poſitively aſſerts 
things contrary to his experience. 7 8 

But though the farmer has frequently a good crop of clo- 
ver, though ſown with oats or barley, yet it is certain, that 
the corn often hurts the clover, and that the clover ſometimes 
burts the corn. If theſe injuries could be exactly calculated, 
it would probably appear that they exceed all the value of the 
crop of corn, with which the graſs-ſeeds are ſown. Were 
ve in every caſe more certain of a crop after clover is fown 


by itſelf, 1 could not heſitate a moment to recommend it as 


the moſt proper way. It has certainly fome peculiar advan- 
ages, We are more certain of having a proper ſeaſon 
for ſowing, When the clover is ſown along with corn, we 
are in ſome meaſure confined, for the clover muſt be ſown 


within a certain time after the corn is ſown. This confine- 


ment 


ſhower it thould begin to vegetate, it may be caught 


E 1 


ment is very great, particularly when the clover-ſeed 1s ſown 
with barley: for, from the beginning of the loving o 


laſt of the harrowing of a large barley-field, fo much time 
elapſes, that land, which may be in very good order for foy. 
ing the clover at the beginning of the plowing, may be in 
bad order before the harrowing is finiſhed. Beſides, the na. 


ture of the ſeaſon for the barley-ſeed requires, that the land 
be ſown and harrowed as ſoon as poſſible after it is plow- 


ed; and hence if the field is large, it may be fome days 
after the barley begins to be ſown upon it before it is end- 
ed; and if the ſowing of the clover is delayed till the 
whole is finiſhed, as is commonly done, one part of the field 
muſt be in a fituation ſomewhat different from another. But 


- when the clover-ſeed is fown by itſelf, the field may be plowed 
in a proper condition for plowing, and then way lye wait. 


ing for a proper ſeaſon ſor being ſown, - 
There is another obvious advantage that attends the fow- 
ing of clover by itſelf, and that is, the land, carrying no crop 


of corn, muſt be in a better condition for nouriſhing the clo- 


ver in the ſecond year; and we may alſo ſuppoſe, that it 


will be in a better conditition when brought again into til 


lage. The weeds that come up along with the clover, would 
indeed do much harm if allowed to ſtand and ſow their 
ſeed ; but if they are cut down, as can be eaſily done ſome. 
time early in ſummer, this will be prevented, and both tis 
crop and the land be in a better fituation, than jf they bad 
been allowed to ſtand till barveſt, as is done when the clover 
is ſown along with corn. 3 

But though the ſowing clover by itſelf has theſe advantages, 
yet L am not certain, but the ſowing it along with 2 crop of 
corn, may in ſome ſituations be preferable. It is an objec 
tion to the ſowing clover in the ſpring, that if it is late in che 
ſeaſon and drought follows, it will not come up; or if 1 
in that 


ſituation by the drought, and defiroycd, When clover # 
ſoun 
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ſorn by itſelf upon land that is clean, there is ſome danger 
of this; but when it is {own with corn, there is no danger, 
I already obſerved, that whenever a plentitul ſhower comes, 
the ſeed ſprings, and the growing corn prevents the drought 
from penetrating, and preſerves the ſap ; whereas, it there was 
no crop on the ground, the drought might penetrate again 
ſo ſoon as to ſtop the vegetation after it is begun 

1 do not chuſe therefore, to give the preference to any of 
the ways of ſowing this ſeed above the other, but leave it to 
the judgement of the farmer: ſor whatever may be my opinion, 
yet I am certain it will be more uſeful, to give ſome directions 
about ſowing it in the ordinary way, than to endeavour to ex- 
plode it, and eftabliſh the other. For nothing can be ſaid fo 
convincing, 2$ to cure the farmers of what theſe authors 
call covetouſneſs, of ſowing their graſs feeds along with 4 


crop of corn: a covetouſneſs not to be condemned, if the 


graſs ſeeds are not greatly hurt by it. 
As the lodging of corn deſtroys all plants that are be- 


low, it is neceſſary when clover is to be ſown, to fow the 


corn in ſuch a manner as to prevent this. It has already been 
obſerved, that when there are few plants, the corn is not fo 
apt to lodge as when there are many, though the number of 
ſalxs ſhould be equal. When the plants are few, there is 
more air below, and this hardens the ſurface; and is like- 
vie uſeful to the young plants of graſs. But when land is 
much infeſted with weeds, the ſowing thin does not ſerve 
this purpoſe; for though there may be few plants of corn, yet 


' ery vacancy is filled up with weeds, and the air is as effectually 


ſhut out, as if the plants of corn ſtood ever fo thick. To 
ſecure therefore the advantage of thin ſowing, the land muſt 
be made very clean 4. The farmer can always know, whes 
ther or no his land is in this fituation. However, it is pro- 
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per that he look a little forward, and plan his ſcheme of me. 
nagement in ſuch a manner, that when his land is natural}; 
much infeſted with weeds, the clover may be ſown ſoon after the 
fallow, or even with the crop that is ſown upon it. This is the 
moſt effectual means to prevent the clover from being hurt by 
the corn, and this is what ought chiefly to be attended to; 
for when a crop of clover is deſtroyed," the ſcheme of ma. 
nagement which the farmer propoſed to carry on, perhaps for 
a number of years, is thereby overturned. 

But as the clover is in danger of being hurt by the corn, 
ſo the corn is likewiſe in danger of being hurt by the clover. 
Sometimes, in a wet ſeaſon, the clover gets a top of the 
corn, and deſtroys the crop. This ſeldom happens when the 
clover is ſown with barley or wheat, for it is much later 
in the ſeaſon when ſown with barley, than when ſown with 
oats, and therefore is not ſo far advanced at harveit ; and the 
wheat is ſo far advanced before the clover ſeed is ſown, 
and grows fo tall, that the clover can never get above it. 
As a means then to prevent the clover from hurting the corn, 
it may be ſown early ia the ſeaſon upon wheat, or late in the 
ſeaſon with barley. I mentioned a kind of barley called 
thanet, which, from the ſtrength of its roots and ſtalk, is not 
ſo apt to lodge as the common barley; this is the moſt pro- 
per barley for the clover to be ſown with. 

But as all kinds of barley are more apt to lodge than oats, a 
the ſeaſon of ſowing oats is more proper for ſowing clover, that 
the ſeaſon of ſowing barley, the farmer ſhould ſow the clore! 
with the oats, when equally convenient. Though the cv} 
of corn is more certain, when the clover is ſown with the 
barley; yet the crop of clover is more certain when it is 
ſown veoh the oats, and the clover is what the farmer, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, has chiefly in view. When the crop of 
oats is obſerved to be in danger from the clover, as ſometimes 


it is, the farmer may take them in time, and turn the whole 
into 


%. 
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into a crop of hay, which may probably be as valuable as the 
crop of oats, while it is leſs hurtful to the land. f 

The ſowing clover among a wheat crop is not ſo common as 
ſowing it with barley or oats. When land is in bad order, and | 
needs to be fallowed, the farmer ſometimes ſows wheat im- 
mediately before the fallow ; but upon land in this fituation, 
it cannot be expeCted that clover will ſucceed, and it is there- 
fore ſeldom or never ſown. A crop of graſs is not as yet 
generally thought of ſo great value, as to engage the farmer 
to ſow graſs ſeeds with the fallow crop, and hence it ſeldom 
happens that clover ſeed is ſown amongſt wheat. This, how- 
ever, has been tried, and it ſucceeds very well when the land 
is in proper order. . . 
When clover is ſown with barley or oats, after theſe grains 
are ſown, and the land harrowed, the clover ſeed is ſown, and 
ater this the land is again harrowed or rolled. When clover 
is ſown with a crop of wheat, this is done in the ſpring, and 
aſter it the wheat is rolled. It is the common way to ſow 
the clover ſeed without any preparation given to the land ; 
but it is a better way to harrow the land betore the clover is 
ſown. This makes the roller cover the ſeed more effectually, 
and the harrowing does no harm to the wheat. If any weak 
plants are deſtroyed by it, this loſs is more than ballanced by 
the deſtruction of the weeds, and the opening of the ſurface 


to admit the air; both which advantages are produced by the 
barrowing. | 


Clover ſeed may be ſown in the ſame matmer amongſt 
dats or early ſown barley, and the ſame method may be ob- 
ſerved, Some time after the corn has come up, the land may 
be harrowed, and the clover ſeed ſown, If the weather is 
ay, the different parts of the operation ſhould ſucceed each 
other as quickly as poſſible. The harrows ſhould be followed 
immediately by the ſower, and the ſower by the roller, that 
0 the drought may not be allowed to penetrate deep, which 
8 apt to do if the land is not ſoon rolled after it is harrowed. 


When 
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the farmers in Scotland, who ſow clover with oats or barley, 
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When the ſeaſon is far advanced, this becomes the 
tary, as the drought commonly becomes the more violent 


more necti. 


It cannot be poſitively aſſerted, that harrowing does 
no hurt to barley or oats, after they have been aboye ground | 
tor ſome time. It is certainly in preater danger of doing 
hurt to theſe crops than to wheat. The wheat land in the 
ſpring is firmer than either the oat or barley land; and the whey ; 
plants having bad longer time to grow, bave their roots fur. 
ther extended; ſo that an operation that does no harm to 4 
wheat, may poſſibly be hurtful to barley or oats, However, 1 
it is not probable that harrowing once over will prove hurtful; 
this operation has been frequently tried for another purpoſe, 0 
and it has always been found to do more good to the crop by 10 
the deſtruction of weeds, than hurt by the deſtruction of any if 
of the plants of corn. It is probable therefore, that it may be bo 
uſed without great riſk to prepare the land for being ſown with * 
clover, not only amongſt wheat, but alſo amongit oats or w! 
barley. 1 0 5 | 3 . 
There is nothing that the Englith authors on huſbandry Þ 
diſfer more about, than the quantity of clover-ſced proper to * 
be ſowy upon an acre. The authors of the Complete Body of 
Huſbandry, fix it between 8 and 10 lb. and are poſitive, that by 
leſs than 8 is too little, and more than 10 too much. The 
author of the New ſyſtem of Agriculture inſiſts for 20, and ; 
aſſerts, that if the farmers were not the moſt ignorant and ob- 6 
ſtinate of all, men, they would be convinced that no leſs quan: Gb 


tity 1s ſufficient. Without paying any regard to what is als 
ſerted by theſe poſitive gentlemen, I ſhall only obſerve, that 


find, that from 10 to 16 Ib, of red, or from 12 to 18 lb. 0. 
white on the acre, produces a very good crop. 


Clover, like ray- graſs, is ſometimes ſown for bay, ſome- 
red clove! 


times for paſture, and ſometimes for both, The 
is the moſt proper for hay, the white for paſture, and when 


1 — N SS J. 
both are intended, a mixture of the two kinds is moſt 8 
1 | | hen: 


1 1 


When red clover is ſown without a mixture of any other kind, 

' the farmer muſt have it in his view, to bring his land into 
allage again in two or three year. For, after the ſecond year, 
the crop of this kind of clover is of very little value. 

When white clover is ſown by itſelf, the farmer muſt not 
expect a crop of hay, for this kind of clover ſeldom riſes to 
ſuch a height as to produce a good crop; but then he may 


| lay his account to keep the field long in paſture, for this kind 


of cloyer continues till wore out by the kind of graſs that is 
more natural to the ſoil. 


When a mixture of thoſe two kinds of clover are ſown, 
ſome-crops of hay may be taken, and then the land may be al- 


| lowed to lye fome years longer for paſture. The red clover 


affords the crops of hay, and the white remains till the natu- 
ral graſs ariſes. In this caſe, there is commonly ſown upon 
the acre from 8 to 12 lb. of red clover, and from 6 to 8 of 


white®, 


hay in the ſeaſon ſucceeds. The ſecond crop is commonly fo 
fate, that it is very difficult and troubleſome to get the hay 
properly made. It may be paſtured or cut green tor cattle, 
The firſt method is reckoned the beſt, as thereby leſs voſt is 


done to the land. 


In ſome parts of England, the ſecond crop af clover in the | 


ſeaſon is allowed commonly to ſtand for ſeed. This may poſ- 
ably turn out to very good account. There are few places 1n 
Scotland in which the ſecond crop of clover will bring the 
ſeed to perfection; and I would by no means adviſe the far- 
mer to let the firſt crop ſtand tor this purpoſe. The crop, 
when allowed to ſtand for ſeed, may perhaps be much more 


rauable than when it is cut for hay, but chat practice would 


hurt 


LE 


In the climate of Srodand, ſeldom more than one crop of 
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£ Theſe proportions are varied according to the judgnent 0 of the 
farmer. 
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burt the land, and prevent the ſowing of clover 0 bein 
ſuch an improvement, as it is under the preſent nee 
When clover is cut green for cattle, it is a proper Way to 
feed them with it upon a field that needs to be dunged. This 
is better than feeding them in falls ; it ſaves the expence of 
carrying out the dung, and ſecures the greateſt benefit from 
the urine, which is a very rich manure. | 
Before this article is concluded, it is neceſſary to obſerve 
that red clover, while green, is dangerous. to black cattle and 
ſheep when given them at firſt, eſpecially if wet with dew or 
rain. When it is intended therefore, that ſuch cattle ſhould 
be fed upon it, whether it is to be cut for them, or they put 
upon it to paſture, they muſt be allowed it only ſparingly at 
\ firſt, and brought to it by degrees. After being accuſtomed 
to it for a few days, the danger is over, and they may be al 
iowed as much of it as they can take. 


of Clover mixed with Ray. graſi 


When the farmer needs green forage for his cattle, red 
clover is the moſt proper for this. An acre of good red clo- 
ver maintains more cattle than three or four acres of common 
graſs, but then it is not ſo proper for hay. Clover-hay is ve- 
ry troubleſome in making, and it is not reckoned ſo good for 
feeding as ſome other kinds of hay; -and while the clover ha 
theſe diſadvantages in itſelf ; it alſo hurts the land on which 
it grows in this reſpect, that it greatly encourages the propa” 
| gation of the quickening graſs, that weed by which almoſt al 
our lands in Scotland are infeſted. To remedy theſe things, 
it is a cuſtom to ſow rye-grafs along with it. Clover, when 
mixed with ray-graſs, is eaſier made into hay, and the hay It 
ſelf is much better, and the ray graſs covering the ſurface 
prevents the growth of the quickening graſs. It is true, that 
by this the ray-graſs likewiſe diſcourages the growth of the 


clover, but this i is not Teckoned a great diſadvantage. The 
clover 
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dover meets with little or no interruption in the firft ſeaſon, 
1nd though it decreaſes more in the ſecond than it would 
have done had it been ſown by itſelf, yet the crop of hay 1s 
nothing the leſs, as the increaſe of the ray graſs is in propor- 
tion to the decreaſe of the clover. The quantity ſown upon the 
acre in this way, is from 8 to 12 lb. of clover, and from 1 to 
3 firlots of ray graas. 5 . 

It was obſerved in the laſt ſection, that when it is propoſed 
that a field ſhall carry ſome crops of hay, and then ly ſome 
years more in paſture, it is common to ſow a mixture of red 
and white clover. The adding a proportion of ray-graſs to 
this is reckoned an improvement. This improves the hay. 
23 has already been obſerved, and it renders the paſture graſs 
better during the winter, and more early in the ſpring. The 
quantity ſown upon an acre in this way, is commonly from 
6to 10 Ib. of red clover, from 4 to 6 lb. of white clover, and 
from 1 to 3 firlots of ray-graſs. 


ARTICLE XXXVIII. 
A the Impropriety of Tenants incloſing on a ſbort Leaſe, and 
of laying improved ground not incloſed into Paſture— 4 


Scheme of Crops, by which it is propoſed to feed the Cattle 
m Cut Graſs only. | | 5 


[In a Letter to the PUBL Is H EA. 1 
Z | 
{ bas favourable reception you gave my laſt letter, en- 
* Courages me again to offer you this; in hopes it may 
be of ſome ſervice to my neighbours, the farmers in Teviot- 
dale and the Merſe, for whom it is principally deſigned. 
F a tenant is peſſ-fled of an arable farm, and caſts about, 


} e : g g 
w tO turn it to the greatelt benefit, there 1s nothing in the 
| | whole 
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whole circle of farming, that will be more advantageous th 
him, or indeed that he will, by ſkilled farmers, be more te, 
dily adviſed to, than to ſtudy ſuch a ſcheme of management, 
as will, in its courſes, bring him the ſooneſt into good crops of 
graſs. Theſe are not only very profitable in themſelves ; but 
beſides, he is thereby enabled to carry on all his other buſi- 
neſs with eaſe and profit, which, without them, he canng: 
Propoſe to do. C 
With this view, tenants have been ſtrongly adviſed to in. 
_ cloſe their farms; for without ſubſtantial fences, he can never 
turn his graſs-grounds to any account. 

The preference of land incloſed, beyond what is open and 
unincloſed, are very properly ſet forth in a letter from your cor- 
reſpondent A. T. (Vol. I. Art. xxxiii. p. 242). But that gen- 
tleman, being very ſenſible, that few tenants can afford to lay 


out the expence upon a ſhort leaſe, he propoſes an encourage 


ment for them to do it, by having the preſent value of the 

fences, paid to them by the proprietor at the end of the leaf. 
I beg leave however to doubt, if that will be an effectual en- 
couragement: For even, where the proprietor himſelf bezrs 
the expence of making the fences, if they are made wi 
bedge and ditch, upon a leaſe of 21 years, which is the com- 
mon term of leaſes in this part of the country, the tenant can 
reap very little advantage from them. For the trouble and 
expence of cleaning, clipping, railing, &c. &c. that attend 
them for many years after they are made, are io very con- 
fiderable, that from the time they become fenfible, fo little ct 
the leaſe will remain, that he will not have time to be tc 
funded of the great expence he muſt necef{.rily be out of poc: 
ket, In ſome grounds and ſituations, the hedges ma) be- 


come fenſible in 8 or to years; But in general, Wi the 


greateſt attention beſtowed upon them, it will be 14 or 10 


rs before they can arrive to that perfection; and by tte 

P ' . ; : : * * and 

time, the tenant muſt begin to prepare for cropping bis“ 
| : 
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4 rich a manner as will turn out moſt for his ow ada 


txge. | 
On the other hand, if thre ground is not incloſed, and is of 


hand improved quality, the laying ſuch ground into graſs 
for palture, 15 attended with unſperkable loſs. In a wet fea- 
on, the ground is greatly. poached by the cattle; and they 
bs mnt ſeed to purpoſe, when that is the cale- All the corn- 
grounds that j next to the paſture-field, is more ſpoiled, 
tan moſt prope are aware of; a ſtrong inſtance of which 1 
myſelf experier, need this very year; 1 had a field of wheat on 
the outfide of my farm, where a neighbour of wine took the 
liberty of art 14 O er-loup, as it is called, without allowing 
K which there is no living in good neighbourhood When 
the wheat was git, as the crap was but thin, the damage did 
got appear contide rable; and I overlooked rhe tretpals; But 
having occaſion to ths gut ſome for ſeed, | took 19 threaves, 
the produce of two acres that, Jay next the paſture, from 
which | exp=ft:d 9 and a half Berwick bolls; but to my 
great ſurpriſe and difappointment, I had no more than 4 
bolls and a Hrlot. If every perſon would keep his corn, that 
gtoxs next to his nog hhour's paiture, or where the fences are 
ir had repair, ſeparate kom the reſt of the field, they would ge- 

15 find the one-half deficient, even although the ſtaoks 

fand as thick, ind there be no apparent defect while the corn 
599 the ground. It would be better for them to ſave a few 
acres of gras round the corn, than allow either their own or 
weir neighbour's cattle to come near the ſides of the corn: 
tor ſome of them will moſt readily break in amongſt it; the 
herd and his dog are employed to turn them out without any 
precaution; and the cattle are thereby forced farther in a- 
mong the corn, and probably will traverſe the whole before 
they can be turned; ; and this frequently when the corn is in 
ne ear, when che loſs will be little leſs than I ſuſtained: tor 
ern being once srodden down, though it may recover a little, 
ſet bein g once broke, it never fills. 
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From theſe things I am apt to conclude, that i; en de of 
line or no advantage for tenants to incloic Heir land wi 
diich and hedge upon a leaſe of 21 years; and hat tg lay in. 
proved land that 1s in good order into graſs {5 bo ture mt 
be equally improfitable. 
1] therefore come now to the point I had in view, rams n 
to how in what manner, an arable farm mar be mai; 324 
to the beſt advantage, without either inclohn+ ar paſting s 
And that, in my h umble opinion, may be effeckuatec by ope 
ſimple aropofinion, to wit, the TOY all the cattle it cut 
graſs or hay, yy 
I ſhall ſuppoſe the farm to be E inclined o wet, and 
partly dry: The firſt thing to be done will be, +5 for x good 
pact of what is in the beſt order with clover 2 tre. gil. 
and to get the ourfield thoroughly limed as tail + 
After this, let the whole farm, which I ſhall ie to wn: 
fiſt of 300 acres, be divided into twelve equal pa or 15 160 
equal as the lying of the ground will permit. ee them 
equal of 25 acres each, Of the fix divifions of the pat of 
the farm, one ſhould be dunged every year {os ruins; an 
the courſe of crops will be as follows: 


WE, ET OCD - . 27 acres 
2 Barley 5 - — 25 
3 Oats ſown with Clover and Rye-grals 2; 

4 Clover and Rye grass - 25 


Ditto e — On 275 
6 Oats EL. 2 25 
12 


Of che other ſix diviſions, one ſhould be fallowed and dung: 
ed 


wa Con K e we 
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ad every year for wheat, on which the courſe of crops 
| will be thus, | | | 


8 


8 

| 1 Fallow = = N s acres 
2 Wheat | 25 bon @ — — 25 FS 

2 Peaſe or Beans — D 25 

a 4 Barley ſown with clover only « 25 

; . F 

; 5 Oats - - 4 25 


by this means, the crop every year will ſtand thus, 


25 acres of 8 Turnip 


; 25 > £5 8 _ F. Dur 

ö 25 - 8 - Wheat | 

E 25 1 '- - - Peaſe or Beans 

x 50 - _ | — - Barley 

; 75 . - - -. Dats 
Wow -." Graf 


300 acres 


According to this courſe of management, there will be a 
creat deal in tillage; but it is pretty evident, that there cannot 
be ſo much made of the land in any other way, providing 
it is kept in good order: And if it is dunged every fix years, 
and cropped in the way propoſed, it will be always in good 
condition: the clover crops will contre butè to improve it 
greatly : for as the clover roots go deep, they not only receive 
he vegetable food that lyes below the reach of the other crops ; 
but they Prepare and chrich the ground for the roots of the 
luccceding crops. N 
Some 
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Some I know will object and ſay, that there cannot he dung 


ſufficient in ſuch a farm to go over 50 acres every year, vn. 
the fallow and turnip land: But I maintain, that if a good 
ſtock of de is kept, to the number of hiſty, young and old, 
at cut graſs during the ſummer, and upon the turnips and the 
hay and ſtraw of the farm during the winter ; and conſider. 
ing the great quantity of ſtraw to be employed for litter dy. 
ring the whole year, that a ſufficient quantity of litter wil 
be raiſed to anfwer all the purpoſes intended. 

I earneſily recommend ſhades or yards for keeping and 
feeding the cattle during the ſummer ſeaſon; for houſes keen 
them by far too warm: And if they are properly fed, by giv- 
ing them the graſs. freſh cut from the field, they will thrive 
amazingly better than in moſt of the common paſtures: 
Twenty five acres cf the graſs, if tolcrably good, will ſerve 
| the cattle for cutting through the whole fummer ; and feed 
as many and better than the whole ſeventy five acres in pa- 
ſure. . Thus there will be fifty acres reſerved for hay, Put 
if a ſevere drought ſhould ſet in, as did laſt fummier, fo 28 
to prevent the graſs from riſing properly, fo as. to be fit fol 
cutting, the cattle in that caſe may then be urned out to palture 
it; as there will not be any of the diſadvantages attending the 
paſturing this freſh good graſs, where the cattle arc joon ti 
led, and lye down, without ranging over a great extent Ct 
ground. 8 

I muſt caution your readers, that this ſcheme is intended 
principaliy for my brethren tarmers in erte and 1c, 
for in the Lothians their toil and climate is very Gilicrult 
from ours, and a dificrcnt lucce ſllon OI cops ma) be beter 
adapted to them: Belides, in that ccunuy many Of the 14. 

aero deipite lime, apd would not ule it, thergh it Wee 
be found within their own bounds; While we ch. 1k, that no- 
thing can be done without it. | 
Near Kelja, | R. Ge 
28th December 1773, : 
| ARTE 
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ARTICLE XXXIX. 


Approbation of Extract. frem the Farmers RatlLtxDan— 
Extract: from Younc's Experimental Agriculture, 


[In a Letter to the PUBLISHER. ] 


O the benevolent heart much pleaſure will be afforded, 
1 by conſidering the progreſs now making in the know- 
edge and practice of Farming; and ſurely, if praiſe is due 
to Man, He is entitled to a portion of it, who opens his mind 
for the benefit of ſociety, and ſpreads his experimental know- 
ledge before the Public. 7 


To AxTHUR YounG Eſq; how greatly are our King and 


Country indebted ? His labours are truly uſeful : And al- 
though, in ſuch voluminous publications, and ſuch an im- 
menſe number of rural calculations, inaccuracies will be found; 


yet, upon the whole, they are more correct than could have 


deen expected. I have read moſt of his books, always with 


delight, and never without advantage. His FaRmMeis KAL. 
LENDAR is a moſt excellent performance: Accept of my 
thanks, and the thanks of many cf your correiponcents from 


this quarter, for inſerting it in the ScoTs FaRMER; and we 


beg, you would continue doing fo: And although my 
brother Farmer PRILACROS and his friend can have no— 


thing to learn from it, and may be deeper ſkilled in the noble 
art than Vo NG himſelf; yet Rus ieus intreats, they would 
not be angry at the publication being continued, as he, with 
many others, will be the wiſer for it. 
With your valuable correſpondent TI T IRus, I wiſh alſo 
that you would make extracts from the experimental Agri: 
culture. Below, you have a few that I took upon the firſt 
ins of the book, as J had then the advantage of pe- 
rung it. I have found them to be right, and the practice is 
what I myſclt have adopted. 


WHEAT. 
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WHEAT. 


From a variety of experiments it appears, that the moſs 
profitable quantity of wheat for ſeed, to an Engliſh acre of 


ground, is two buſhels and an half; and that the beſt time for 
ſowing, is from the eight of September, to the twenty fourth 


of November. N. B. Land ſuppoſed clean and rich. 


BARLEY. 


From a variety of experiments it appears, that the moſt pro- 
fitable quantity of Barley for ſeed, to an Engliſh acre; is three 
| buſhels, upon land fallowed and manured ; and five buſhels 


the moſt advantageous quantity upon common lands. The 


moſt beneficial time of ſowing is in February and March; 
and, allowing a month later for our Northern ſituations, that 


is equal to our March and April. 


The average product from ſowing in 


February - gs CT 12 
March — - 112 
April - - - . 
May . 5 6 
0 „ oh 


But here I muſt obſerve, that no farmer ſhould ſow his land 
fo early, unleſs it is quite Tree from weeds, which cannot be 
the caſe, except upon land well fallowed, or after hoed crops 


thoroughly cleaned, In that caſe, I will vouch, that the ſow- 
ing in March is a ſurer time tœ have a good crop than the 


latter months. My barley ſeed is always fin:{hed, if the wea- 
ther will allow, in the month of March, or rp of April: 
I never chooſe io be later: By this way I run leſs 1 cf 
ſuffering from drought ; becauſe fo early in the ſeaſon, thete 


5 . | 1 
is never a want of ſap, to make the feed ſpring z and before ine 
| drough's 


10. 


1 30 J 


ſoil, 28, by its Made, to keep the ſoil moiſt and cool. The 
barley 1 for, is that propagated by Sir GzorRGE Suri, 
of the Lintoln kind, but exceeding, in beauty and weight, 
any barley Lever ſaw brought from England. And here let me 
make my acknowledgements to that Gentleman, tor the real 
imorovern*tits in Agriculture he has introduced. 1his fine 
parley is entirely his own. And to him allo we are indebt- 
*! for the bean huſbandry, which 1 have the ſatisfaction of 
ſceing, through the channel of the Scors FaR Mx, ſo uni- 


pours to the landlord. 


OATS. 


8 from ſeven to ſeven and an half buſhels; and the moſt 


of { March, anſwering to our March or April. 
PEASE 
The quantity of peaſe for ſeed proper for an Engliſh acre, 


$ trom four buſhels and an half to five and an half. 
N. B. ihe buſhel meant is the Wincheſter, nearly o_ 


N 2, the Linlithgow wheat firlot. 

e 

; CLOVER. 

e As this is the ſeaſon for ſowing red clover, it will not be 
: :Mproper o mention, how to know the ſeed when good. 

: lu the red clover, there are three ſorts of feeds ; purple, 
| vhite or green, and reddiſh. The purple is the true ripe ſeed ; 

e 


Vluch | is burnt and ſpoilt, after it has been got: from whence, 


where 


droughts in june and July ſet in, the corn has ſo covered the 


rerfally adopted, to the certain benefit of the farmer, and of 


The quantity of ſeed oats moſt proper for an Englith acre, 


proper time for ſowing, is the end of February or beginning : 


ppt Sth 
* S 
r p 
Ae [ : 


the white or green is the unripe; and the reddiſh ſort is that 
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where the fred abounds with the purple fort, it is the al 
valuable. | Ne 

| Mer Painter, my turning a writer on Agriculture, is ſurely 
a reproach to many in my neighbourhood 3 I am in farming, 
but a man of a day's date, to many around me, whoſe hea; 
are hoary in the practice of the noble ſcience : But why ate 
_ they filent? It is wrong: It is unjuſt, Man was never made 
for himſelf : The fulfilling of the law of Goo is, Love, firſt to 
_ Gon as the gracious and bountiful giver of all Good ; and 
next, to each other, Conſider then, my Friends, that 
you are not at liberty to keep your knowledge to vou 
You are in debt to your ſpecies, and to your Count, Haſte 
then to pay it, before the end come, and death pat ! a = pad 

to all your future purpoſes of amendment. 


47 Lothians 
OM. 6th, 1774. 
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ARTICLE XI. 


tr £x84v en the MANACEMENT of HOGS jncludin 
Experiments on Rearing and Fattening them 
By Aanus Youncg EI⁴ 


patt of a Reſolution of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Ma- 


nufactures and Commerce. 
_« That Mr YouNG be deſired to publiſh his account of rearin, 
« 9 fattening Hogs, with tuch additions and temarks as he ſhall 


« think proper.“ | 
$4 A040 


T was my conſtant cuſtom, during five years that I farm- 

ed in Suffolk, (and bas been ſo fince) to regiſter, in a re— 
gular manner, all the experiments | made ,—and, from the 
attention I gave to luch matters, every common crop I 
raiſed became experimenial ; and all the ordinary manages 
ment of the buſineſs I found as tuſceptivle of minute calcu- 
lation, as the trials I purpoſely made. This attentive method 
of conducting a farm, which can only be executed by a per- 
ſon who lives in what may be called abſolute obſcurity, ena- 
bled me to regiſter near two thouſand original experiments, 
upon a vaſt variety of ſubjects. 


Among others, Hogs. demanded particular attention; and 
vill, in all farms properly conducted, form a principal branch 


of rural ceconomy. I made numerous trials on feeding and 
fattening them, and with many articles of food not common- 
Iy uſed, 

The Society for the e of Arte, Manufac- 
tres, and Commerce, offered a premium of twenty pounds, 


or a gold medal, for the beſt account of rearing and fattening 


them. In conſequence of that offer, 1 fent them a ſeries of 
trials, as a <andidate for their mee, and have been honour 
ed with it.” 
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bliſhed, which renders a perfect edition of it highly neceg,, 
ry; not only to my own reputation, but in defence of their 


. 
— 


rr 


preſented to the public, with the addition of ſuch general 
obſervations as are neceſſary to elucidate the experiments, 


ficiently known in every part of England: There are 
they might, with proper management —Hevera] garden roots 


are raiſed in large quantities, without went applied to ſeed 


being the leaſt known No perſon, who has tried many 


and, ſecondly, to ſubſtitute ſome other food in the place of 


UV "08: F 


The account I Js was incorrectly and furreptitiouſl pu- 


adjudication of the premium. It is now, by their defire, 


Theſe trials are few, in compariſon to the number I made 
and regiſtered ; but a certain brevity, I apprehend, is requihte 
in eſſays that are to be read at a public mceeting : this in- 
duced me to lay before the Society but a part of what | tried; 


a circumflance that ſhould apologize for the many Imperſec- 
tions to be found in this ſketch. 


of the Management * HO G 8. 


FT HE importance of this animal to the farmer is not ſuf- 


many dairies that do not maintain one tenth of the ſwine 


ing hogs; ;—and clover is cultivated, in many counties, 
upon the largeſt ſcale, without its utility for the fame uſe 


experiments in this part of rural economics, can fail regret- 
ting that ſo many farmers ſhould neꝑlect a conduct that adds 
ſo much to the good of the public, as well as to their own 


profit. 
There are two a objeQts i in the rearing and fatten- 


ing hogs; firſt, to make the greateſt advantage of a dairy; 


that which ariſes from cows, when none are kept. 

It is the practice of ſcveral counties to uſe the ſkim-milk, 
butter-mi'k, and cheefe-whey, in fattening hogs. I his is 2 
pernicious cuſtom ; that food, for ſuch a uſe, it is every where 


known, has twenty ſubſtitutes, VIZ. peaſe, beans, buck- 
Wheat, 


w 


as» 
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wheat, barley, &c- Oc. Gc. ; but it is not ſo generally known, 
that pigs may be reared without cows. It is agreed, that the 
dairy food 18 excellent for the latter purpoſe. _ ” 

For this reaſon, 1 {hall venture to propoſe a different con- 
duct, and with the greater readineſs, as I have found it, by 
experience, to be more profitable than the common manage- 
ment. The dairy, upon this improved ſyſtem, fhould be ap- 
lied only to rearing pigs, and feeding fows which have 
young» But this, at once, opens a larger proſpect of the 
whole management of a farm. ny Oh ey 

The ſows and weaned pigs ſhould evidently be proporti- 
ned, in ſuch a manner to the number of cows in milk, as 
to conſume all the dairy food without waltz. And other forts. 
of food provided for the keeping ſows that have no pigs—hogs 
half—three-fourths—full grown—and fattening ones. 

The practice of ſome counties, as well as the annexed ex- 
periments, prove that clover is a molt captital object in keeping 
al thele forts of twme; but thote writers, woo aflert that 
it will completely fatten them, go much too far. There is no 
fort of cattle in a farm that require more attentian than 
hogs; any method, therefore, that ſimplifies the management, 
mult de peculiarly valuable. 8 

Hogs tha: are a quarter (or upwards) grown, may be ab- 
lolutely confined to a clover field, until it is necellisy to fow 
wheat: nine tenths of Britain will doubt this tact, wut 1 have 
repeatedly experienced ihe truth of it, Lhe felices, 10 15 unne- 
cellary to add, muſt, in this ſyitem, be incomparably good, — 
which neceſſity, I apprehend, is a particular merit in a mode 
ot huſbandry ; for a conduct that forces the farmer to have 
excellent fences, is, ſo far, of great utility. It is alfo requi- 
ite to add, that there muſt be a pond in the fieid, which ne- 
er fails. In a good crop of clover, well fenced and watered, 
lwine of this fort may be locked up from the Middle of May 
o Michaelmas; and no conſumption of the clover will pay 
ie farmer better: I ſhall add an experiment or two to prove 

this 


this aſſertion ; 3 J ow inſert many, but a certain brevity is 


that have bcen reared ;—they will keep the hogs that are taken 
and maintain, to vaſt advantage, ſows that have no pigs. 


are to be maintained the year through upon clover and 


number of ſwine maintained on a dairy farm may be prc- 
_ digious—the number of cows point out the number of lows 


t 3 3 


requ:hie in web ſ]:ght effays as theſe. 

have found lucerne to be equal, and in ſome years ſupe. 
rior 10 clover, tor this uſe.—Sainfoine is alſo of excellent 
utility, but ray graſs and burnet, will not by any means do, 
Natural paitures, with waſh, are a good ſubſtitute z bur never 
will be found to equal the artificial graff's. | 

But in making the greateſt advantage of a dairy, we muſt | 
not confine ourſelves to the ſymmer-keeping alone; provi. 
Gon muſt be made for winter- feeding ſuch hogs as do not re- 
quire aſſi ſtance from the dairy. 

The following experiments will prove, that carrots, va 
nips, beets, and potatoes, are ol admtrable ule in feeding pigs 


out of the clover in excellent order, and even fatten them- | 
By this general ſyſtem of management it appears, that hogs 


theſe roots—and recourſe had to the dairy only for aſliſtauct 
in feeding ſows that have pigs, and in rearing their young. 
It muſt be extremely evident, that with this conduct, the 


and pigs; and theſe again muſt proportion the number ol Aci 
applied to the production of clover and roots. Thrs the 
whole chain of crops is connected, and each held the tuppert 
of the other. 

The ſecond object, in the management of ſwine, is the ſub. 
ſtituting ſome food in the reoin of a dairy for rearing Plgs; 
upon ſuch farms as keep no cows, this is an object ot vey 
great importance, as there are numerous Extenuve tract o 
country that will produce clover in very great perfection, and 
allo many ſorts of roots, but where it is either unprofitable 


to keep cows—or only advantageous to ſuckle them. 


| The reaſon | before gave, viz. keeping this ſketch in m 
bounds 


1 


bounds, prevents the inſertion of numerous experiments, 
which I formed for the particular determination of this point: 
{found from repeated trials, that carrots and parfnips will 
wean pigs of a proper age, almoſt as well as milk z—that is, 


in ſuch a degree of perfection, as to render the keeping a 


large number of hogs, upon that dependance, extremely ad- 


riſeable to any farmer, whoſe buſineſs or ſituation may prompt 
bim to do it; and other experiments aſſured me, that iows, 
with the moſt numerous litters, may be maintained to 
preat profit in the ſame manner. Potatoes, and red beets, I 
likewiſe found of very great ule for the ſame purpole. 


It may not be improper here, to conſider the conſequence 


of enabling the farmer to keep large ſtocks of twine, by means 


of roots, ſo extremely productive as thoſe I have mentioned: 


there are no ſoils, but what, with proper management, will 
yield ſome or other of them; and the crops are immenſe.— 


The number of ſwine to be fattened or fed by an acre ot car- 


rots or potatoes, would ſurprite thoſe who have never formed 
any experiments upon the point: and the excellency ot ihe 
huſbandry, in general, ſhould plead powertuliy with our 
farmers to adopt it upon this principle. Theſe roots arc all 


fellow crops, that is, they are of the tame advantage o tac oil 


3s 2 year of fallow—and, if cultivated in the manner they 
ought to 'be, much ſuperior to any fallow; for this reaton, 
their culture is beneficial to the land, and a very material me- 
thod of bringing it into cxcellent heart. Their application to 
teeding ſwine 1s, alone, ſufficient to improve a farm that 1s al- 
moſt worn out, ſince it cannot be conducted without raiſing 
large quantities of the very beſt dung. | 

Now, the conſequences of adopting the cul: ure of vegetables, 
that clean and ameliorate the ſoiland in their ule infinitely 
enrich it, mult be obvious to every reader. It is no exagge- 
tation to afſert, that the belt ſoils may be 1mproved, and the 


pooreſt converted into good ones by this conduct Hand I can 


I. | : 
ert on experiment, cheaper than by any other method. I 


bave 
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have found, that go hogs will, in fatting, yield as much n. 


nure as is worth thirty pounds on the ſpot—and where liraw, 
ſtubble, or fern are to be had very cheap, to a much greaer 


amount. 


It is from theſe ſeveral conſiderations, that | apprehend the 
following experiments may be of real utility to thoſe who have 


dairies ; to thoſe who keep cows, but apply them to ſuck- 
ling; to thoſe who have no cows, but are willing to keey 


iwine: and, laſtly, to thoſe, mags on any fouls, are deſirous of 
improving them. 


EXPERIMENT 1. 
THE firſt week in March, 1765, thirty pigs, juſt wean- 


ed, were drawn from forty-three, that they mipht be 


all of a fize ; they were then diſtributed into five lots, equally 
divided; I do not think there was half a crown difference in 


the value of them; and then fed with diſtinct torts of meat, 


Each five had a ſtye to themſelves, and all were kept clean, 


and equally littered with ſtraw. 


Lot No L Was fed with pollard mixt with water. 
2. With pollard, mixt with ſkim milk. 
3. With boiled turnips, and pollard wirt with the tur. 
nip liquor. 
4. With boiled potatoes and water. 
5 With {kim milk. 


They were kept with this food thirty days. I then turned 
them out of their ſtyes (none had died), and viewed them with 
a perſon particularly ſkilled in hogs ; the reſult was, 


No 2. The beft,—pollard and ſkim milk 
5. Next beſt, —ſkim milk. 
1. Next, —pollard and water. 
3 and 4. 3 


It appears from hence, that pollard and milk are i * 
000 3 
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bod; milk alone, very good. The other articles advantageous 
(far none of the pigs were in bad order), though not equal 
to the former. F 


EXPERIMENT UH. 


At the fame time with the preceeding trial, four lots of 
pigs, that had been weaned three months, were equally drawn 
from my farm yard, five in each lot. They were confined 
25 before, each lot to a ſtye, and cleaned at the ſame tim * 
their food was as follows: | - 


No 1. Bran mixt with ſkim milk. 
2. Boiled potatoes. | 
3. Boiled carrots. 
| 4. Raw Carrots. 


ö They were kept to this food thirty days. Ithen viewed them 
| 35 before with the ſame perſon. > Ss 


No g. Much the beſt, —boiled carrots. 
1. Next,—bran and ſkim milk, 
2. Next,—boiled potatoes. 
4. Worſt, —raw carrots 


Boiled carrots appeared very clearly on this trial to be an 
admirable food for hogs of this age; „ good, that I determi- 
ned to make uſe of this hint in future. Boiled potatoes ap- 
pear alſo a good food. Raw carrots keep them, I think, bet- 

ter than the farm-yard, but were not equal to the other kinds. 


EXPERIMENT III. 


January T1, 1766: forty pigs that had been weaned about 
a fortnight, were craughted very equally into eight lots, and. 
confined each to a ſtye; they were cleaned out, and littered 


aways on the ſame day, and equally, Their food was as 
follows: 


No 1. 


— 
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No 1. Raw carrots. 
2. Polled ditto. 
3. Boiled potatoes. 

4. Pollard mixt with ſkim milk. 
5. Ditto mixt with boiled turnips. 
6. Malt - duſt mixt with ſkim milk. 
7. Skim milk. 
8. Ditto, and half carrot water boiled. 


They continued upon this food the month of January, and 
were then viewed; the reſult was as follows: | 
No 4. The beft,—pollard and milk. 
J. Next, —ſkim milk. 
2. Ditto, — boiled carrots. 
3. Ditto, —boiled potatoes. 
5. Ditto, pollard and boiled turnips. 
8. Ditto, - ſleim milk and carrot water. 
1. Ditto,---raw carrots. 3 : 
6. The worſt,---two dead, malt duſt and ſkim milk. 


Pollard and milk hitherto maintain the ſuperiority; boiled 
carrots excellent; the reſt almoſt equal, except the malt. duſt, 
which is evidently bad. 8 


EXPERIMENT IV. 


In the beginning of June, 1766, I confined fixty hogs, 
Half and three fourths grown, in my hog-yard (a pond's mouth 
in it), and fed them fourteen days with clover mown freſh 
every day; it was given in their troughs, with racks acrols 
to prevent their ſoiling it. They fell off in their looks in 
about four days, and grew worſe and worſe, ſeveral dying. 
At the end of that time, I gave them ſome malt grains and 
waſh every day, for a few days longer: but the effect was 
no better, more dying. They were then all turned into the 
clover field, from whence it had been taken, and confined con- 
ſtantly to it for ſome time. Mot one more died, for all hve 
greatly. It will not perhaps be impertinent here to add, ” 
I never found any method of uſing clover mor? benefici 
than thus applying it to the feeding of hogs. 
[ To be continued | 
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SCOTS FARMER, 


[Mar 1774. 
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ARTICLE XLI. 
FARMERS KALENDAR. 


JUNE 
Turnips. 


Els is the great ſeaſon for ſowing turnips : later ſown 
T crops ſcarcely ever arrive at the ſize of thoſe ſown 
in June. There is a common idea among the farmers, 
that the turnip ſeaſon liſts juſt a month, a fortnight before 
and a fortnight after midſummer ; but let the huſband-man 
make good uſe of the firſt fortnight, the later will nor 
equall it, unleſs the weather is more favourable. The land 
| ſuppoſe to have been plowed for the laſt time but one, in 
May : the beginning of this month, the manure ſhould 
be carted on to it, which, in a well ordered farm, ſhould 
come from the farm yard; and if that -does not yicld a 


tufficiency to cover a fourth part of the arable land, the 


farmer is a bad one. If he has a thorough command of 
litter, and money enough in his pocket to bug plenty of 
cattle, it will cover a third of it; but whatever quantity of 
turnips he has, let him dung them well, In this work he 


thould proceed regularly, beginning one fide of the field, 


and laying the heaps in lines from top to bottom, it ſhould 


de ſpread immediately, and the ploughs follow directly to 


urn it in. Upon that plowing, the ſeed ſhould be ſown 
without loſs of time, and covered by two or three barrow- 
ings, according to the figeneſs of the land. I have ſome- 
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times ſeen che dung carried ont a week before it is plowed 
- but that 's very bad huſbandry: for much of the 
oct of it is c rried away by the ſun. It ſhould be taken 


in ful ter mentation from the heap, and turned diredly jn 
ſo as to ferment under the moulds, which will edſure 1 


great crop. if the farm employs many teams, it will be 
proper to p oportion them, ſo as to let the manuring, ploy. 
ing, and harrowing, be conſtantly going on without inter- 
ruption. As to the ſeed, obſerve well, to ſow the great 
round turnip, that lies quite above ground, and holds to 
1: on'y by a ſmall tap root, it grows larger than any other, 
and has the excellent quality of being uſed in winter with 


much greater caſe than thoſe ſorts, which root quite below 


ground, and are conſequently not to be got at in a flight froſt 


Sow about a quart an acre: leſs than a pint is ſufficient, 


perhaps half a pint, if they will grow, and eſcape the fy; 
but I have ſeen many thin ſown pieces totally eaten up, 
when the thick ſown. ones have ſuffered much, and yet 
encugh eſcaped for a crop. 
In extreme dry ſeaſons, much ſeed will not vegetate, but 
ſuch inſtances are rare: the moſt common misfortune is 
-the fly; which cats them off before they gain the roug! 
leaf. Many remedies have been propoſed tor this evil; 
but none that are effectual. Steeps for the ſeed are mere 
quackery, ſtrewing ſoot over the plants, as ſoon as attack- 
ed, will very often fave them, but the remedy is very ex. 
penſive, becauſe on numerous ſoils at this ſeaſon, the ſoo: 
wilt be of no ſervice as 4 manure. The very belt depen- 
dance is on the richneſs of your ſoil, if it is extremely fer. 
tile, or full of dung, the growth of the turnips will be 
forced; ſo much accelerated, that they will preſently grov 
out of the power of the fly. I have often remarked, in 
fields partly dunged, that thoſe lands, which received no 
manure, have been totally eaten up, while the Cunged 


parts have eſcaped clear. Without manure, the e 
| 1 


1 
« ſo low, that the enemy has many opportunities. to at- 


A the plant. 
When a crop is totally defironed; the farmers plow 


ind ſow again, which ſhould never be omirted, if you have 
time. Probably you may do this, and yet get your crop in 
in June, which will be a fortunate circumſtance attendiiig 
z firſt early ſowing. 


Cabbages. 


Upon your cabbage lands you ſhould purſue the ſame 
maxims as above laid dowa for turnips, only in pluwi..g the 
manure in, always throw the land on to the ridge, and jet the 
olants in a ſingle row on the top of each: ſo the dung is 
covered up in the ridges, and the plants in a proper fitu- 
ation for profiting by it to the utmoſt. As to the diitance of 
the rows, you muſt be guided abſolutely by the richneſs of 
the ſoil; if you find the piants join from row to row, when 
at four feet, then you have proof, that they ſhould not 
be planted nearer; but if they no more than join, on three 
feet rows, then you would loſe in the crop, it you gave a 
greater diſtance : two feet from plant to plant, is the pro- 
per diſtance. : 

When the manure is ſpread and turned | in, the proper 
way of planting will be, to ſend women or children in 
with bundles of plants, to drop them on the tops of the 
ridges, at about two fect diſtance. They will lye ready 
for the men, who may then plant almoit as faſt 5s they 
can walk; but if they have to get, carry, and tet the plants, 
they will not be able to do near the work they T:1ghr with 
better contrivance. The rows at four fect, may be jplan- 
ted at five (hillings an acre, It is a rule among the cad- 
bage. plunters in buſbandry, never to water the plants, 
let the {caton be as diy as it map, inſiſting that it is entirely 
uſeleſs. Upon this 1 ſhall venture to remark, that in moſt 


years, 
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years, if the land] is in fine tilth, and well dunged, this may 


be right, as the expence muſl be conſiderable ; but I Rolle 
apprehend, that in very dry ſeaſons, when the new ſe 


plants have nothing but a burning ſun on them, tha: 
watering would fave the lives of vaſt numbers, and might 
very well anſwer the expence, if a pond i is near, and the 
work done with a water- cart. 

There is one uſe in cabbages, which appears not to have 
met with the attention it merits : it is the planting on thoſe 


lands where turnips have failed. A late ſown crop of 
thoſe roots ſcarcely ever comes to any profitable amount; 


but cabbages planted on the land without any treſh plou- 


ing, would turn out a very beneficial crop for ſheep late 
in the ſpring, in all probability (unleſs on very light, fan- 


dy, or limeſtone ſoils) of greater value than the rn, 
had they ſucceeded. 

No farmer can entertain too high ſentiments of the ne. 
ceſſity of gaining crops of green winter food: the impor- 
tance of havin» ſuch food for his cattle, and not depend- 
ing totally on hay, is one of the cleareſt axioms in the 
whole range of huſbandry. His profits will be amazingly 
leſſened : his loſs in the want of manure felt ſeverely for ma- 
ny years, and on firms not abounding with hay, his expence 
in buying it, or his loſs it ſelling his cattle will be equaliy 


great; but beſides theſe accumulated evils, there is another df 


a different nature which he ſhould conſider well: it is the 
change of his courſe of crops. After either turnips or cab- 
bages, he ſows ſpring corn, and with that ſpring corn, clover, 
on ſome ſoils the graſs is left but one year, in others to, 
and in others mixed with ray-graſs, three, four, or five, 
'The lay is plowed up; and wheat at once harrowed in. 
This is at once compendious, cheap, and yet moſt excellent 


huſbandry; for the whole duration of the graſs is 2 col. 
ſtant fund of pr oft, at ſcarce any expence, and the prepi 


ration for wheat is carrying on all the tine ia the molt 


peneficial 


5 

benefcial manner. But if the turnips fail, and no cabba- 
ges planted, what 1s the confequence ? Why, the tarmer 
ws wheat on the fallow, in hopes of a good crop, to pay 
him for ſo much tillage as the land has received. This 
introduction of that grain at once, breaks the whole ar- 
rangement of his farm, and he is forced either to begin 
again, or to purſue that pernicious huſbandry of ſowing 
tro crops of white corn running. He muſt either fallow 
for turnips again, or take a crop of barley, and then tur- 
nips: thus is he thrown out of his clover, though as im- 
portant a crop as any on his Far-11, and launches into a ſe- 
ries of tillage, that cannot but prove very expenlive to him, 
without repaying half the bencfit that the clover courſe 
would have done. | | Eo 
For theſe reaſons, when the turnips fail, and cabbages 
are not planted, the land thould be laid up in winter for 
barley, and the clover ſown with it, which will turn out 


far more profitable than throwing in wheat, FTA 


The cabbages planted in 4pri/, and hand-hoed and horſe- 
hoed in May, ſhould now have the ſecoud of each of thoſe 


operations given: a haud-hoeing the middle, of the month, 
which muſt cut up all weeds, and break the earth well of 


the narrow flip on which the plants were left. Towards 


the latter end, the plough ſhouid go another bout in the 


intervals, ſplitting the ridge thrown up in May, and 1e- 
turning it to the rows Theſe operations will be of very 
Lreat utility to the crop. | | 


Carrots. 


The carrot crop, will, in all probability, require a hoeing 
this month, about the latter end of ic. It thould be per- 
formed with common hocs, and the men who execute it, 
ſhould take good care to kill all remaining weeds, and 
wherever they left the carrots double before, to ſet them 
out to the proper diſtances, this being the third hoeing, the 

land 
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land ſhould be left in ſuch order, as to require no more 


| work, or at leaſt, nothing more than once going over it the 
latter end of Auguſt, to cut up ſtraggling weeds, which b 
may by that time have ariſen. | w 
Potatoes. | p 
Another hand-hoeing muſt be given the potatoe croy, i 
which ſhould be fo effectually performed as to preclude os 
the neceſſity of any ſucceeding ones; becauſe the plants 
will be too much grown to be hoed without damage : 
in the operation. The crops planted in rows for horſc- 
hoeing, muſt have the ſecond this month, given with the . 
ſwing plough as before; it muſt ſplit the ridge befor: 1 
thrown up, and lay it equally to the rows. | a 
Flax. pl 
Weed the young flax; this is an expenſive operation, 1 
but the crop depends on it: it muſt therefore be effectu- ke 
ally performed. 1 cr. 
| Lucerne. th 
The lucerne, drilled in the ſpring, will now want a very as 
carefull attendance. It will not be adviſcable to ow N 
hoe it the firſt year, becauſe its great tenderneſs will not ll 
bear any accidental evils that may ariſe iu the operation; Fl 
but the hand-hoes ſhould be kept diligently at work; the 
land kept throughout this work, perfectly free from weeds 
and the ſurface well broken by the hoes, to keep it from any | 
degree of binding. While the men are hocing, they ſhould 8 
Never omit to ſtoop and piuck out ſuch weeds with tber | A 
fingers as grow amorg the plants in the rows : This 5 pu 
highly neceſſary; for if they are left they will injuke ths ton 


0 : * 8 . 1 ſt 
young lucerne much. Whocver culuvates this grals, mu 


. | . | a AiCAt- 
abſolutely determine to ſpare no expence in che eradica 1 
on of weeds : if it is not done in the moſt perfect mannel, 


the 


* 


L 
the crop will anſwer very poorly. There is no plant will 
bear the neighbourhood of weeds ſo badly, and eſpecially 
while it is young. If the hand-hoes are applied in time, 
ind often enough, the expence will not be great; but if 


through ſaving you defer it till they are gotten much a-head, 


the crop will be either totally loſt, or the expence of clean- 

ing be enormous. . | 1 
The old crops of drilled or tranſplanted lucer ne, will be 

ready for cutting this, as well as every month through 


ſummer, if the land is made rich enough for it, and the 


weeds are never allowed to riſe. After the cutting, horſe- 
hoe the rows, each time the reverſe of the former; and in 
reſpect of hand-hoeing, be guided by the weeds : give it 
as often as neceſſary to deſtroy them abſolutely and com- 
pletely. e VM | 

Some cultivators have found a difficulty in the cutting 
lucerne : They ſay that in mowing it, if the intervals are 
kept in fine tilth, ſo much duit is taken up with the 
crop, that the catile will not eat it: But in anſwer to 
this I may obſerve, that if weeds enough are left to pre- 
vent this evil, the crop will be deſtr: yed. It thould be 
either reaped and laid at once into a cart, or on heaps, or 


elle the inconvenience ſubmitted to; wi i hy I wight ob%rve, 


cannot be any thing like ſo great as ſum. p.ople ima. ae. 
Sainjone. 


The latter end of June, the Sainſoine crops will, in ge- 


| neral, be ready to mow : they ihovld always be made into 


hay; for no graſs in the world anſwers ſo well for that 
purpoſe. It is a common thing to gain from two to three 


tons per acre, on dry good land, that with any other crop 


would yield none at all: and the after graſs is extremely 
valuable; much 
the land. 


Clover. 


more ſo alone, than the former value of 
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mow ; in many ſituations it will not be adviſeable to feeg 


larly clover and Sainfoine, it ſhoul be obſerved, to ad 
quite differently from the making natural praſs. The 
latter is ſtrewed about ſoon after mowing ; but the former 
ſhould lye in ſwarth a day or two, then turned carefull;, and 
ye a day or two longer. In good weather this makes it 


L ſhould remain about two days, and then carted to the ſtack. 
The whole is a very eaſy and cheap proceſs. 


red upland paſtures, about great cities, will be ready to 


one inch at bottom weighs more than ſeveral at top. In 
the making it into hay, you will be a loſer, if you have 
not many hands ready for the work, it ſhould be ſhaken out. 


rows, before the evening, ſhaked out again next morning, 


a 4 , | Y | is 
more tedious. If ſucceſſive rains come, ſo that the hay 


layers on the ſtack to a load of hay; it will have 2 


tom}: 


C lover. 


The latter end of June, the clover crops will be ready to 


any more of it than can be diſpenſed with, the hay paying 
ſo much better. f „ 


In the making of all artificial graſſes into hay, particy. 


ſufficiently. It may then be got into cocks, in which it 


Meadows. 
The very early or rich meadows, and the highly manu- 


mow in June. In exccuting the work, obſerve particu- | 
larly, that the labourers cut as cloſe to the ground as pol- 
fible ; graſs never thrives well that is not mow quite cloſe, 
and the loſs in the crop of hay is very conſiderable; for 


directly after the ſcythe; wind- rowed, that is, raked into 


and in the afternoon got into graſs cocks: theſe ſhould be 
opened the morning following, and got into the great 
cock by night, by which time the hay will be well made, it 0 
rain comes; but in cafe of bad weather the procels will de 
damaged, and you are fearful of its turning out _— 
bly, by all means ſalt it as you ſtack it; a peck ſtrewed in 
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at effect in ſweetening it, however bad it may be, even 


to blackneſs ; and it has been found by experiment, that 


horſes and horned cattle will eat * hay, if ſalted, 


in preference to the beſt. 


The Teams. 


Continue 0 ſoil your horſes and oxen in the ſtables, * 5 


under ſheds, upon lucerne mown every day or two, and take 
care to have great plenty of litter, to ſpread under them, 
for treading into dung. They will raiſe immenſe quantities 
of moſt valuable manure, with this management, and at the 
ſame time, be kept at a much cheaper rate, than if turned 
into any kind of — 


H er ſe-hoing. | 


The drilled crops, in general, of wheat, barley, oats, 


peaſe or beans, muſt be horſe-hoed, at leaſt once in June- 
It they had received a firſt horſe-hoeing in May, then this 


of June muſt reverſe it: throw the earth back again to 
the rows, ſplitting the ridge in the middle of the interval. 
ln theſe works of horſe-hoeing, two horſes thould be uſed, 
one before the other, and the plough ſhould not be carried 


xearer the rows of corn than four inches: even at that 


diſtance ſome of the corn will be apt to be buried. Theſe 
remarks are offered for thoſe, who drill all forts of crops; 
but the new huſbandry cannot be recommended tor white 
corn or peaſe : beans it is incomparable for; 5 turnips it is 
{21d to do well for. 

Falles. 


The fallows, whether for wheat or barley, ſnould this month 
receive a ſtirring; by which the crops of weeds, that have 
ariſen fince the land was plowed and harrowed fine, the 
No YH. Vor. II. „ latter 
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latter end of April or the beginning of May, wil all de 


it thould not be ventured in the ground after the firſt weck or 


from ſeed weeds. If the ſtubbles are broken up in October, 
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turned in and deſtroyed: no other tillage will be requilt 
this month to them. 


iet 


Ila caſe the month of May was very unfavourable to the 
tillage of ipring corn lands, buck- wheat may yet be ſown; but 


ten days. This crop bearingto be ſown ſo late is, in many c ſes, 


a moſt valuable circumſtance, By means of it, you have tine 
to get the land into extreme good order, and qu te free 


he muſt be an indolent farmer, that cannot get his land fing 
and clean by the end of May. 


_ Sheep. 


In this month the flocks of ſtock ſheep are regularly 
managed: They live on the commons and ſheep walks, 
with little change or trouble. The ttock intended ivr 
fitting 3 ; ſuch for inſtance, as wethers bought i in in April or 
May, por intended to be ſold fat from turnips or cabbages 
the following winter, ſhould be kept not like fat fhery, 
but throughout this month on the pooreſt of your food; 
they may be turned on to your commons or ſheep walk, or 

into your bare pa tures, and kept ſo for eight hours a day, 
and then give them a bait for two or three hours in your 
clover or ray graſs, or good natural paſtures ; ; after which 
they will he ready profitably to fold. Early in the month, 
the lambs of a flock ſhould be gelt: a work that ou 
not be del ayed longer. 

Now alſo is the time for ſhearing ſheep. 
the young farmer ſhould be attentive, and fix 0 
dieſt and moſt carefull of his labourers for it. 
not keep a ſhepherd, they muſt be waſhed in a po 
river three or four days before, taking the opporru® 


In this work 
n the {tc 
If he does 
nd or 
iry 0f 

P 
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i warm day. Two men hold the ſheep, and waſh his wool 
ite clean; and another or two muſt attend to bring 
them. The only rule in doing this work, is, to waſh them 
till the wool is quite clean and white. Some people have a 
notion, that it will kill the fiſh of a pond ; but this is a mere 
yulgar error: on the contrary, the vermin that are waſhed 
out will feed them well. | 

In a day or two after the waſhing, they muſt be ſheared, 


in which buſineſs the principal care is to ſee, that the men 


do not ſtick the points of the ſhears into the ſheep, nor 
clip or wound the ſKkin. A man that underſtands the bu- 
neſs well ſhould attend to wind the wool into fleeces as ftaſt 
35 it is cut, and ſhould take care to turn ia all the damaged 
or ill looking parts, ſo as to make as handſome a fleece as 
he can: The farmer will find the advantage of ſuch a can— 
duct when he {clls his wool. In ſome countries, the whole 
bufinels of waſhing, ſhearing, and winding is done by the 
great: the price varies; but it is three ſhillings and fix 
pence a ſcore of ſhe:p, where the men have one thiiling 
and fixpcnce a day at that ſeaſon of the year. 


Folding. 


This is a capital month for the ſheep fold, and the he- 
nefit of this manuring is ſo great, that he is an idle far- 
mer who does not make the moſt of it. Now you ſhould 
told the cabbage and turnip land, which are the crups that 
vill ſooneſt ſucc-ed the operation: the general rule for all 
manuring, Give each ſheep a ſquar2 yard in the f Id, 
and go two nights on the ſame land. After your cibha— 
des are planted, and your turnips ſown, if the land is very 
light, continue the folding on the turnips till they cone 
up; but, after that, you muſt remove o your crops of 
bree, that are mown regularly for ſoiling your cams 
520 BY Ox-houſe and ſtable. As (001: 45-2 pot is mod n, 

dut only one night, and immediately after hurſe- 
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hoe it. If the rows are too narrow for that Operation, 


hand-hoe it ; and if the crops are broad- caſt, harrow it. 


| But whatever be the operation, it ſhovld follow the ſheep 
ſo as to bury the dung directly. This uſe of the fold 


will laſt till about a fortnight before wheat —_— when 


you ſhould n move again, 


_ Thiſtle the JVheats, 


In this month, the crops of wheat, if any thiſtles has 
ariſen in them, ſhould be weeded. The beſt manner of 
performing the work is with a ſmall hand- hook. It ſhoule 
not be deferred longer than the beginning of june, or di- 


mage will be done to the crop by the treading. 


Dig Marle. 


This is a good ſeaſon for marling of land: one of the 
moſt important works that can be done in huſbandry, All 
farmers that have marle under their fields, and do not 
make uſe of ſuch a treaſure, are much to be pitied ; it may 
be called the Prince of manures. 

In ſome countries, it is the common manure; and al- 
moſt every where to be found when dug for; in fuch 


places the farmers have nothing to do, but to get money 


enough to reſolve on the undertaking ; they all acknov- 


ledge the expediency of the work, and ſeldom diſpute the 
great profit of it; but in other parts, the knowledee of 


marle is very confined. It may perhaps be diſcovered 


half a century before it comes into gener, uſe. In tracts 


of waſte land, or ſheep-walks and warrens, let at a fil 


ling or tWO (iiliings and ſixpence an acre, marle being dif- 


covered, and rendering ſuch land capable of yielding 
noble crops of tuinips, clover, and all ſorts of gra! and 
pulte; the uncommon effect, and the amazing advantages 
made by it, re lo ſtriking, that the uſe ſpreads faſt. Bat 


on the contrary, when mar le is found under richer fois 
(ic loled 
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(incloſed countries, for inſtance, of 10 or 12 ſhillings an 
acre), the caſe is different: it will make no ſuch improve- 
ment, as on the poorer lands; and as great fortunes are 
not ſuddenly made by the uſe of it, the farmers will not be 
perſuaded to uſe it with any ſpirit, poſſibly not at all: they 
think, that a rent, comparatively higher than the other 
tracts, will not allow of their ſpending ſuch ſums about 
it: that they will not reap equal profit is undoubted, but 
why not accept of twenty per cent advantage * ſhould they 
rejet it becauſe they cannot command fifty? If tenants are 
backward in making uſe of marle in lands of 10 or 12 ſhil- 
lings an acre, their landlerds ſhould ſet them the example, 
and ſhew them that the work will anſwer well. 

Marle is of various ſorts, and lies in various ſtrata : ia 
ſome places it is a ſoft, fat, ſoapy ſubſtance; in others, 
it is hard as chalk, which are called ſtone-marles : ſome- 
times you find it white, ſometimes grey; alſo blue, yellow, 
and a dark brown. In ſome counties you have ſhell- 
marle, which is compoſed of nothing but marine ſhells. 
The depths at which it lies are various: ſometimes only 
three feet from the ſurface, at others ten or twelve, and 
in ſome places ſo deep, that it will not anſwer to get it at all, 
The ſtrata are alfo of different thickneſs from two feet to 
twelve feet deep; but the general circumſtances in which 
al' true marles agree, and which denote them to be real, 
are the efferveſcence with acids and the falling in water. 
The crackling in the fire is a good fign, but not alone de? 
terminate, | : 

If it is uncertain what ſtrata are under a farm, it is ever ad- 
viſeable to ule the ſcrew-borer, to diſcover what ſoils are 
Vithin reach. By means of that inſtrument, you diſcover, 
at a trifling expence, it there is any marle at command. 
| Lhe beſt way of conveying it on to the land, if it dots not 
le very deep, is to open a floping mouth, finking the pit 
radually, wide enough for a cart to drive in and out; and 
| when 
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N 
when you come to the marle, to work it away circularly, 
and to keep the pit ten or fifteen feet deep, by which means 


the expence of filling the carts will be much leſſened. [he 
expence of marling, when it is thrown in this manner into 
the cart, will be, upon an average, three pence balf-penny 


per load of 30 buſhels, the filling and ſpreading ; and about 
four pence-halfpenny for the reams, carts, and drivers : in 
all, eight pence per load, or L. 3-6-8 Sterling per hug. 
dred loads. This will be a proper quantity for an acre of 
land : The benefit will laſt for twenty years, and the land 
always be the better for it. | 

Where the marle lies too deep for this work, pits are ſunk 
like wells, and the marle drawn up 1n buckets : 'This will coſt 


alone fix pence per load of 20 buſhels, or nine pence that 


of 30, which added to the eight pence of the above makes 
one ſhilling and five pence in all; or for 100 loads 
L.7: 1: 8, which is the amount per acre. This expeace 
will be thought high only by thoſe, who have been uſed to 


the inferior one of L.3:6:8; but in reality it is one of 


the cheapeſt methods of manuring land: for, conſidering 
the number of years the manure laſts, the price per annum 


divided will amount to a very ſmall ſum annually. 


Dig Clay. 


Where marle is not to be had, clay, in many places, 


to be found at a moderate depth. This manu:e has none 


of the properties by which marle is to be known; but yet i 
works wonderful improvements on many fois. In ſome 
light lands it has been pre 'err:d by many very good Farmers 
to indffferent ſorts of marle; and this preference h has been 
the reſult of attentive experience. 

But the great point concerning clay is not ſo much the 


| comparifon with marle, as the uſe of it where no malle 


70 had. 
be ha 05 


t 
e 
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1 
On all light ſandy ſoils it ſhould be uſed with a confidence 


of ſucceſs; for the precedents of its good effects are ſo nu- 


nerous that they have not a doubt of its excellence. About 
ane hundred loads an acre, at the fame expence as of marle, 
vill work an improvement great enough to ſhew how much 
miſtaken they are, who think nothing but the fineſt marles 
worthy of attention; and upon heavier ſoils, ſuch as wet 
loams, brick earths upon clay, and looſe hollow ſoils, that 
want a firmer texture, clay is an excellent manure ; but 
there are valt tracts of ſuch land that cover very fine veins 
of clay, and yet the farmers know nothing of the uſe of it. 
I is much to be regretted that their land-lords do not give 
them a juſter idea, by being at the expence of claying ſome 


ſmall fields, until the benefit of the 1 improvement becomes 


ee. 5 | Du. 
Empty Ponds. 


"This is a proper ſeaſon for emptying ponds, and cleanſing 
rivers ; for, being early in the ſummer, you will afterwards 


have an opportunity of turning the mud over twice or 


chrice; and thereby ſweetening it, and laying it into the 
proper ſtate for bringing it on to the land. This is a part 
of huſbandry too much neglected by moſt common farmers, 
but advantage {hould always be taken of it by a good huſ- 
bandman, when he is lucky enough to ſucceed a great flo- 
den; for then he will probably find all the ponds, KC. full 


of rich mud. 


It is impoſſible that pond mud, eſpecially if there is TY 


{ream into the water, ſhould ever fail of proving a moſt 
excellent manure, when judiciouſly uſed. The method of 
managing it which has been found the moſt beneficial, is 
the following. 5 


As ſoon as the mud is dry, and hard 3 to ſpit, turn 


it over, and, in about three weeks or a month after, mix it 


with | 


1 


with an equal quantity of chalk or marle : it matters no: 
wiiich you move: either bring the chalk to the mud, or 
carry the mud to the chalk. If lime is cheap and pleny, 
it will be an excellent management to add about half the 
quantity of mud in lime. Let the whole be mixed well to. 
gether, and remain until September, when it ſhould be 
turned over again, and ſpread upon paſture or meadow land 
in October. This is huſbandry that will pay any man 
well. | 
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ARTICLE XIII. 
Of the culture of Sain Fein, or St Foin.—Of the culture 
of Lucerne. 


[From Dicxson's AGRICULTURE.] 


FT" HIS graſs is, by thoſe that treat of Agriculture, rec. 
T koned much preferable to clover in many reſpectz. 
The crop they fav is larger; when eaten green it does not 
hurt cattle, it makes better hay, and it continues four 
times longer in the ground. When, to theſe advantages it 
is added, that a good crop of this graſs will grow upon 
land that will bear no other, one cannot help exprefling 
the greateſt ſurprize, that all this ſhould be true, and yet 
that the culture of St Foin ſhould make ſo little progrels 
in Scotland. Good graſs is almoſt as valuable here as in 
England. We have enough of bad land, and yet we have 
httle or no St Foin. I moſt acknowledge, that I am ſome- 
times almoſt tempted to think that the authors, who treat 
ol avriculture, borrow the conjectures of others, much more 
frequently than repreſent facts upon repeated experience. 
I muſt however do Mr Mortimer the juſtice to ob- 


ſerve, that he does not pretend to any certainty in this 
point 


| reaſon adduced is abſurd. 
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point, and delivers the opinions of others rather than his 
orn. = Se * 

As we have ſo little of this kind of graſs in Scotland, it 
cannot be expected, that any directions can be given about 
the manner of cultivating it founded upon experience. All 
that! propoſe, is, to make ſome obſervations upon the facts 
mentioned by the authors that treat of this ſubject, and 
deſerve the greateſt credit. e | 

St Foin is a plant that has a very long tap-root, which is 
able to pierce very bard earth, and which ſometimes puſhes 
itſelf downwards even into the clifts of a rock. Mr TuLL 
ſays, that ( He was informed by a perſon of undoubted 
« credit, that he had broken off one of theſe roots in a 
pit, and meaſured the part broken off, and found it 
© fourteen feet.” The fame author mentions a vulgar 
opinion, which is, that “ St Foin will not ſucceed on any 


land where there is not au wunder-/fratum of ſtone or 


* chalk to ſtop the roots from running deep, or elle they 
* ſay the plants ſpread themſelves in the roots only, and 
cannot thrive in thoſe parts of them which are above 
„ground.“ But, inſtead of expoſing the abſurdiiy of this 
way of reaſoning, as Mr TULL has done, it would have 
been better to hive diſtinguiſhed betwixt the opinion and 
the reaſon adduced in ſupport of it; for theſe are very dif- 
terent, The opinion may be well founded, though the 
The opinion may be 
founded upon repeated experience and obſervation ; while 
the reaſon may be nothing but a conjecture of ſome perſon, 
trying to account for an appcarance in vegetation, that is a 
Ile uncommon. It ſeems to be allowed by all, that St 
Foin delights molt in a dry foil. Dcep foils, eſpecially thoſe 
that have an urder-ftratam of clay or tile, are generally wet 
at the bottom ; this wetneſs deſtroys the St Foin; and this 
may have occaſioned the opinion, that this graſs does not 


ſucceed on deep ſoils. On the other hand, land that has 
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an under: ſtratum of ſtone Or chalk is generally dry. Gy 
this ſoil then the 5t Foin plints naturally thrive at firſt, ag 
puſhing their ro»ts down through the clefts of the rock, 
and recciving the vegetable food that the rain naturally | 
carries into theſe, continues to increaſe, and at laſt comes 
to the g eateſt perfection. Perſons obſerving the St Foin 
flouriſhing on this kind of land, and not knowing that it 
puihed its roots into the clefts of the rock, might conjeCture, 
that the reſiſtance which its roots met with from the rock 
was the caiiſe of this 
The roots of St Foin, properly She grow very 
large, and the larger they are they penetrate to ihe greater 
depth; and hence we may conclude, that the St Foin that 
thrives well receives a great part of its nouriſhment from 
below the ſtaple of the fil. Mr TuLL mentions nine 
_ tenths ; but this, except in ſome very particular caſes, is 
certainly ioo much. Numbers of experiments however 
diſcover, that the roots of plants extend themſclves in pro- 
portion as they find proper nourithment. Theie is n0 
doubt therefore, that the roots of the St Foin find nourih- 
ment, even at the great depth to which they penetrate. 
This points ont to us, not only that deep foil, or foil (hat 
has a bottom through which the roots 0: the St Fein can 
penetrate, is the nioſt proper fol for this kind of grabs; 
but alſo that it is of the greateſt importance, to cultivate it 
in ſuch a manner as to render the plants moſt vigorous, 
To render the plants ot St Foin vigorous, it ſeems neccilury, 
that there ſhoul.i be but few of them. Then ſowing alone 
does not anſwer this purpoſe. By it indeed there may by 
as few plants of St Foin as one pleaſes ; but this of "jel 
does noi make the plants vigoruus, even upon a full that 
may be proper for them. There are very few fields that 
are not infeſted with weeds of ſome kind or another. 
Theſe come up along with the St Foin when it is ſown, 


and hurt the Plants as much as if the St voin itfelf 2 
CK 


N 

chick ſown. It ſeems neceſſiry then, that the ſeed he ſhwn in 
ſuch a manner as to render it ealy to Jeſtr oy the weeds that 
come up along with it. The ſowing it in rows by a drill 
 vithout doubt the moſt proper method for this ; for then 
not only the weeds, but allo the ſupernumerary plants, can 
eaſily be removed. 

It is ſeveral years before Sr Foin comes to its full 
frength ; and the number of pi.nis futlicicait to ſtock a 
feld, when it is in this impertect {tate, wi-l nike tor the art 
rear or two but a poor crop. It icems ncceffeu therefore, 
that it be ſown in ſucn a Way is to Make it iy io tike up 
plants 10 ſuch numbers, ani luch oder, as Aiways to 
ave the proper number in their pi per p-aces in the field. 
The ſowing in rows at b oper dutandes, by th. Ariil, s like- 
vile the pr per way of doing this. Suppo'e that a 111d is 
grillcd iu rows at en inches dittance, the partitions meg be 
hand-hoed, and the rows disffen in ſuch a inauner as to 
ave 4 proper number of blauts. Ia ihis tuation the field 
may remain two years, Len one tow tu vt che rows may 
be taken out in pairs, in ſuch a manner as to make beds of 
friy inches Wita {1x LOWS 111 each, and intervals Oo: Unity 
1 inches, which may be plowed. Next ycar, another tou. th 
of the rows may 08 taken out 11 tie en AM 4:lUcr, 10 as to 
lewe double rows witn partitions of ten inches, and intsr— 


vals of thirty. All of which may be Loed, or only hoed 
alternatuly, as found m it proper 


The great quantity of this graſs, which the authors that 
eat Of this ſubject iſfure us my be ratied upo an acre, 


A and the great value and excellency of the hay made of it, 
k Mou! cert inly eng ige ſome pe. ſoas to be at tome expence 
LY in miting a compleat trial, and even to make uſe of the 
* lie inſt-a4 of the h. de, or hoe-plough if neccfliry, Ia 
th this caſe, intexd of taking up two contiguous rows, the 
an, "cl to be honed by the plough, every fourth row may 
1 taken up, and the intervals refled by the ſpade, aud 
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afterwards the other proper rows taken up as found mos, 


convenient, till the field is left in the ſituation as mentioned 


above, in double rows of ten inch partitions, and thirty inch 
intervals. Several other methods of leſſening the number 
of rows might be mentioned; but theſe will naturally occut 
to every perſon who makes the trial when he inſpects the 


"Reld;-: 


The plants taken up from a field of St Foin may be ſetin 
another field; and if the tranſplanting of St Foin ſucceeis 


as well as the tranſplanting of lucerne has done with Mr 
Lunin de Chateau vieux, the trouble and expence of this 


will be ſufficiently ballanced by the largeneſs ot the crops, 
There is this particular advantage that may be expected to 


attend this: The St Foin may thereby be made to thrive on 


land unfit for it when ſown, In tranſplanting, it is neceſſu 
to cut off a great part of the long tap root; this prevents it, 
after it is put into the ground again, from (tricking very 


deep, and makes it puſh out large roots in a ſloping direction, 


from the place where the tap root is broken; and the 


St Foin, thus managed, may thrive on land that is ſhallow, 


or has a wet bottom, provided it is not overitocked with 
plants. M. de Chateau vieux found, that this happened to 
the lucern which he tranſplanted ; and there is icarcely 
any reaſon to doubt, that the ſame will happen to the dt 
Foin. | | | 

Any perſon that propoſes to try the culture of this 
graſs, does not need to have it told him, that he ought to 
be at the greateſt pains in preparing the land for it, and 
particularly in making it as free of weeds as poſſible. The 
great value of the crop ſhould naturally induce him to 
this. ; 

I am very ſenſible, that many farmers muſt be deterred | 


from attempting to raiſe this graſs, by the trouble and ex. 


pence that mult attend it. However, it muſt be remen 


bered, that no new thing can be introduced without - 
| | thele 


— 


E IN 3 
theſe ; and if this plant is Of half the value, that thoſe that 
7 | | ; 
treat of the culture of it repreſent ; the farmer that intro- 


Juces it into any part of Scotland, will not only reap great 
benefit himſelf, but do an important ſervice to his coun- 


try. 
Of the culture of Lucern +. 


This graſs, as well as St Foin, we have originally from 
France. It is the ſame with the medica of the ancients, The 
great encomiums given this plant by authors, both anci- 
ent and modern, juſtify us in making a very particular en- 
quiry into its culture, to try if it is poſſible to introduce it 
into this country. om . 

There are indeed, ſome ſpots of it to be ſeen in diffe- 
rent places; but theſe are not much more frequent than 

they were twenty years ago; ſo that it would ſcem, that 
the farmers are ſtill of opinion, that the crop does not 


n overballance the trouble and expence of raiſing it; but had 
e they the expectation of being able to raiſe a crop, nearly 
„ equal to what this kind of graſs is faid to produce, aud which 
tn 


it certainly has produced in other countries, there is ſcarcely 


to one perſon that has opportunity, that would not make the 
ly trial, Wes 
Nt This graſs was called by the Romans, medica, becauſe 

it was contidered as a remedy tor fick cattle, and ſmall, 
his quantities are at this time cultivated in Switzerland for this 
0 purpoſe; or rather perhaps, becauſe it was brought flom 
ind Media during the Perſian wars in the time of Darius, as 
he e | | Pliny 
j tO 3 

7 Though this plant 1s hitherto cultivated in this country for 

1 ariofity only, yet the apology made by our author in his firſt 
ex. mph, for treating of it, will ſufficiently excuſe us for ta- 
BS Ling this chapter into our collection. As it is a curiolity. to omit 
oh 3 be reckoned blame worthy ; and ſome more adventurous 
* mers may be induced ro try ſome experiments of it on a lar- 


ker ſcale, than has hitherto been attempted in this country. 


— 
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Pliny informs us. Columella ſays, that a Fugernm, which 
is leſs than half a Scots acre *, was ſufficient to maintain 


three horſcs for the whole year. 


Paladius likewiſe afſz:its the ſame thing. A late author 
ſeems to think, that theſe Roman authors have *xagpernt- 


ed a little, as the methods of cultivating lucern are now 
improved, and yer no ſuch large crops produced. In ſup- 
port of this, he ſays, that a huſbendman among the Ro- 


mans allowed 20d. of lucern hay at night oaly to a work- 


ing ox. And ſuppoling the fame quantity to be given to 


a horſe, the crop becomes altogether tncredible, Cato 
directs, that 18 b. 12 0Z. of hay be given to each ox at night; 
and Columella inform us, that 30 1». in the days tufficient 


for an ox, in the ſeaſon of his ſevereſt labour. But the hay 
mentioned by this author is not lucern, but common mei- 
dew hay. For after obſerving, that in dry countries the 
- oxen muſt be fed at their cribs, with ſuch food as the 


country affords, he mentions the kinds that are recko ed 


beſt, among which he places meadow-hay. It fcems palt 
all doubt, that Cato means the ſame kind of hay, a he 


does not treat of the culture of medica, nor fo much as 


mentions it. Mr Lunin de Chateau vieux in the environs 


of Geneva, as thill be afterwards ſhown, raiſed: crops ot 


lucern, at the rate of 8480 lb. of hay upon the Jugerum, 


which aſſords near 241b. for each day through the whole 
year; and this, according to the trials made by the ſame 
gentleman, is ſufficient food for three horſes, 

M. Lunin de Chateau vieux ſays, that from an arpent of land, 
which is about 1.008 parts of a Scots acre, in the environs 


of 


*A Jugerum, according to Columella, contained 28800 Roman 
feet. A Roman foot is equal to 11,604 Englith inches; ſo28800 Ro- 
man feet are equal to 25930 Engliſh feet. The Scots acre Con! 
54760, the half of which 1s 27380, which is 450 feet more than 
the Jugerum. A Jugerum is nearly 440. of a Scots acre- 


gigs 


L 30 1 


— 


of Geneva, planted with Lucern, he had of dry hay, lb. 


In the year 1754 1530 
+ 13396 
1750 17108 


This is nearly ia the proportion of eight tun upon the ocots 
acre, But this is not ali; This gent eman repreſents the 
uy of this graſs as infinitely ſuperior in quality to the com- 


mon hay; and expr ſsly declares, that his horſes, fed partly 


wich the common hay, and partly with this hiy chop; were in 
better order than when fed with common hay and oats. He 
ſays, it was his cuſtom to feed his horſes upon tis hay in the 


ſummer ſeaſon, when their libour was moſt ſevere He adds, 


that five or tix lib of it in a diy arc ſufficient for an 0. dinary 
horſe, This, however incredible it may appear, i- yet pait ail 
doubt, s the great exactneſs of this gentleman, n everything 
which he has underiaken, renders his authority unqueſti- 
6navle, Ln | LETS ht : 

This graſs has another quality; it laſts very long Co- 
lumella fays ten years, Plioy ſays thirty yes. Tae com- 
mon opinion is ten or twelve. M. de Chateau vieux, after 
ſome years experience, ſays that he does not k1ow where 
its increaſe will ſtop 3 and Mr Tull mentions a plant in his 
own fields, that had ſtood 22 winters, and yet rema ncd as 
firong as ever As almoſt all the fields o, Inccrn that 
have filed, have been deſtroyed by tie natural graſs it is 
impoſſible to determine how long it may continue, if freed 
from this enemy. 


One would think, that the proſpect of ſo valuable a crop 
thould engage the farmer to make a complete trial. For, 
afier paying all the expence that we can ſuppoſe the cul— 
tvating an acre of land in the higheſt manner can coſt, 
Jet itil the crop muſt bring more profit to the farmer, than 
ay other he can raiſe. But however, before it can be ex- 
pecied that he will engage in this expence, it is but re:ſo- 


nable that he thould ſce a probability of railing a tolerable 


crop. Different 
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therefore the having a valuable crop in in one place, does 


ſame kind of plant may be raiſed in another place where 


climate of Italy, or the environs of Geneva, gives ſuch 


mate of Scotland, the natural graſs, which is the greateſt ene · 


the ſeaſon, and conſequently a greater crop. But then it 


trics in Scotland. And where the land is better, it may 
be expected, that, if the p oper culture is given, the cuttings, 


E 


Different plants are adapted to different 'climates, and 
not make it even probabie, that a valuable crop of the 


the climate is diff-rent. But then it muſt be obſerved, that 
tiis plant his been tried already i in this climate, and it is 
found, that when the feed is good, it comes up very well 
grows and ſtands the winter froſt. This makes it evident, that 
a cop ot this graſs may be raiſed in Scotland. But the 
queilion is, Whether the difference of our climate from the 


interruption to the culture, or ſo far leſſens the crop, as to 
reuder it not worthy the expence and trouvle ? It is certain, 
that the climate of Italy, being much warmer than the cli- 


my to the lucern, is more diſcouraged, and che growth of 
the plant rendered -quicker, which gives more cuttings in 


may be oppoſes to this, that ſome of our land in Scotiand 
is much richer than the land in the environs of Geneva, 
that carried the large crop that has been mentioned, The 
lind in the environs of Geneva, as {hall be afterwards ſhown, 
is very poor, when compared to the land of our corn coun- 


th: ugh fewer in number in the ſeaſon than 1n a warmer 
climate, will however be more plentiful, and the crop onthe 
woole thereby rendered equal. It is true, that there is much 
greater difficulty in making hay here than in that climate, 
which may occaſion fome inconveniency; - but ſome method 
may poſſibly be fallen upon to remove this inconvenienq;, 
when there is more of this graſs than the farmer c can di 
pole of without making it into hay. 

Though the plants of lucern raiſcd in this country have 


| r 
Rood the winter, yet ſome doubt may remain, "5 
evere 
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ſerere froſts may not deſtroy it. To remove all doubts of 
his kind, let it be obſerved, that in the year 1755, the froſt 
in the environs of Geneva was lo ſevere, that M de Reau- 
mer's thermometer was ſome days at different times 8, q, 
10, 11, 12, and 13 degrets below the freezing point, and 
oa the third of February a thermometer in the open air ood 
at 16 degrees below freezing. It is ſaid, that in the ſevere 
vinter in this iſland, in the year 1739-49, Farenheit's ther- 
mometer, ſunk only to 12 degrees. ne 16th degree 
below freezing point in M. de Reaumer's thermome- 
ter, is equal to the third degree of Farenheit's, and 
therefore the cold in the environs of Geneva 1 in the year 
1755, was nine degrees in Farenheit's thermometer, below 
what it was in Britain, in the year 1739-40, and as none 
of the lucern ſuffercd in the environs of Geneva in that 
ſerere froſt, we need not be afraid that it will ſuffer in any 
froſt that this country is liable to. 

As there is then a very ſtrong probability, char this valu- 
able plant may be cultivated with ſucceſs ia Scotland, I ſhall 
proceed to repreſent the culture given it by thoſe perſons who 
pb ſuch encomiums upon it, and thall begin with the method 
of cultivating it among the Romans as given by Columella. 
To prepare the land for the ſced, this author requires 
that it be plowed in the begi: ning of October, a ſecond time 
in the firſt pf Feb. vary with great care, all ihe ſtores carried 
off, and the clods broken. He requircs that it be plowed 
athird time in the month of March, and weil harrowed ; 
and when thus prepared, hat it be made into beds of ten feet 
broad, and fifty tret ong, old dung thrown upon it, and 
then ſown in the end of April in che proportion of a Cya- 
tus + of ſeed to fifty ſquare teet. He direQs further, that 
the earth be drawn over it with wooden rakes, immedis 
atly after it is ſuwo, declaring that the heat of the ſun, 


No. VII. Vor. II. XX and 


TA cyathus is about © of an Engliſh pint. The ſeeds are ex- 
"ey ſmall, being about the lize ot Poppy>ſeeds, or rather ſmaller. 


1 
and touchiog it with any iron tool, is. deſtructive. He 10 
quires that it be carefully weeded from time to time, thy 
it be watered very often after it is cut; and that the fir 
crop be not cut till it has put forth ſome of its ſeeds, 

Mr Tull, with a deſign io ſhow the abſurdity of all the 
methods practiſed for cultivating this graſs, attemps to turn 
this practice of the Romans into ridicule. It would hay: 
been much better, if he had conſidered the matter with 
more attention, and not have put his own c0n}*Ctures in 
the place of their practices. He cannot account for their 
employing fo much time and labour about it, except it was 
to find employment for their ſlaves. But he would ng; 
have expreſſed himſelf in this manner, had he conlidered, 
that when this labour was given to the medica, as ſhall be 
afterwards ſhown, a labouring ſlave coſt about L. 50, or 
L. 60; that thele flaves were cloathed and fed at almoſt 

as great expence, as the labouring ſervants in England, and 
that the intereſt of money was then fix fer cent, pid 
monthly. He was very ſolicitous in promoting a darling 
| ſcheme, and this made him likewiſe over-look what Co. 
jumella ſays, that a Jugerum of this graſs wouid fully main- 
tain three horſes for the whole year, would laſt ten years, 
and the land be improved by it. The mentioning the number 
of cattle. that any crop is {ufficient to maintain, is the prope! 


way of aſcertaining its value ; for by this we can always 
judge of. its value, whatever may be the difference of the 
value of money. In this proportion a Scots acre of this 
graſs may be juſtly valued at preſent at L. 36, which is ale 
lowing, no more than 4d pence a day for cach horſe; and 
if 6d is allowed, the value of the Engliſh acre will be a5 
great, as the acre of aſparagus, or cabbage plants, which 
Mr Tull places in oppoſition to it. Is there any farmer that 
would not think the higheſt culture he could give, wel 
beſtowed upon an acre, the producg, of which is ſo valu- 
able? — 


UK „ EY. 
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Me Tull very juſtly condemns the Romans for their ſu- 

perſtition, in not allowing an iron tool to en their medica; 
ax tools of iron might have been contrived, that would 
have greatly aſſiſted them in weeding it. But though their 

ſuperſtition in this and many other things deſerves to be 

condemned, yet I am far from being certain that the great 

men among them deſerve to be condemned for their com- 

pyiog with it. When this is ſeriouſly conſidertd, it will 

appear perhaps an inſtance of their wiſdom rather than 

their folly. The adhering to theſe ſuperſtitions in agricul- 

ture was more neceſſary than in any other thing. There 

were very few tenants among them that rented fari s fron 

the proprietors, as in Britain: The farms were genera ly in 
the hands of the proprietors themſelves. Theſe gentlemen 

for the moſt part reſided at Rome, and managed their farms 
by flaves under the direction of a bailliff, villicus, or a 
grieve, as we call ſuch a perſon in Scotland. This Bailliff 
was commonly choſen from among the flaves; ſuch per- 
fons, we may well ſuppoſe, were very iuperſtitious, and 
when the whole management of agriculture was in their 
hands, it became neceſſary, in ſome degree, to humour 
their ſuperſtitions. When Virgil ſays, The moon too 
hath allotted days auſpicious for works, ſome in one 
* order, and ſome in another. Sun the fifth“ No man 
of common ſenſe imagines, that Virgil himſelf was ſo ſu— 
perititious, as to believe, that any piece of work would ſuc- 
ceed worſe on the fifth day of the moon than on the fou th, 
or that it was better to take a journey on the ninth day, 
than on the tenth. Bui theſe being the received opinions 
or the common people, he humours them therein, chat he 
may receive the more credit in matters of importance. 

li is probable, that Columella might likewiſe humour 
ihe vulgar ſuperſtition in this and other things. He men- 
tions the kind of weather that the riſing and ſetting of the 
Ulferent conſtellations forebod; not that he believed that 


this 
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this weather would actually happen, but in conformity u ta 
the vulgar opinion We find, that he wrote ſome books 
againſt the aſtrologers upon this very ſubject, and he ſpeaks 
of the Chaldeans as impudent in affirming, as a thing cer. 
| rainly to be de pended upon, that the changes of the air an. 

ſwer to certain itired days h 
The covering, the lucerne ſeed by the plough, as was the 
common way in their corn and pulſe, or perhaps even with 
their ordinary harrows with iron teeth, was found deſtruc- 
tive: Hence the re ceived opinion that iron was burtful to 
And although Columell might impute this to the true 
cauſe, the burying the ſeeds too deep, yet he might adhere 
to the ſuperſtition as the moſt proper way to prevent this 
misfortune, which might frequently have happened, if the 
| ſlaves had been allowed to make uſe of their iron tools, and 
which might thereby have been the occaſion of dis 

couraging the culture of fo uſeful a plant. 

That the manner of cultivating this plant, lately intro- 
duced, is preferable to the manner in which jt was cultivatel 
by the Romans, I ſhall very chearfully allow; but if, by the | 
culture which they gave, ſuch crops were raiſed as we hate 
mentioned, they had no reaſon to change their method, 
and we have no reaſon to repreſent it as ridiculous or ab. 
ſurd. But this method cannot be ſo eaſily followed, nor 
indeed would it be ſo ſucceſsful in this country as in Itay, 
The land in Italy is generally light, and the heats are ſo 
great as often to burn up the prals : : this made it eaſy for 
them to keep the lucerne free from weeds, at leaſt much 
eaſier than in this country, where our beſt land becomes 
hard in a ſhort time, and where the common grals makes 
ſuch quick progreſs. It is this that has prevented in; 
areat meaſure the ſucceſs of any trials that have been made 
in Scotland. In a few years the ſurface becomes ſo hard, 
and the turf ſo ſtrong, that there is no poſlibility of 2 


the better of it, ſo that at laſt it deſtroys the lucern; 0 
; g E 


s 1 


Py tooy it 1s probable, long before the plant arrives at their 
greateſt perfection. 

This ſhows, that we cannot hope to cultivate this graſs 
with ſucceſs, unleſs we fall upon ſome way to deſtroy the 
natural graſs, and prevent the ſurface from becoming hard 
and impenetrable : And in no way as yet found out, can 
this be done effectually but by horſe-hoeing. This is what 
was propoſed by Mr Tull, and has been practiſed with the 
greateſt ſucceſs by M. de Chateau vieux in the environs of 
Genera, a crop that ſucceeds at Geneva, ariſing from 2 
plant that is in the ground all winter, may be expected to 
ſucceed likewiſe in Scotland. It may be of uſe therefore, 
to repreſent in what manner this gentleman cultivates this 
vſeful and valuable plant, according to the accounts which 
he gives of it himſelf, in his letters to M. du Hamel. e 

This gentleman mentions nothing in particular, about 
the method of preparing the ground; only when giving 
directions about the tranſplanting the lucern, he ſays, that 
35 the lucern is to remain ſeveral years on the ſame ground, 
no pains ſhould be ſpared in preparing the earth. The 
land on which he tried ſome of his experime::ts, had not 
been dunged for fome years. However, the land n which 
any experiments are made in Scotland ſhould be prepared 
as well as poſſible. The crop encreaſed in a very ſnl 
proportion of its value, will do more than over-bailance all 
the expence of preparation. 

He tried the ſowing the lucern both in rows, in the beds 
where it was intended it ſhould ſtand ; and the ſowing it in a 
nurſery, and afterwards tranſplanting it into the beds pre- 
pared for it, He prefers the tranſplanting, and gives this 
reaſon, that the lucern when tranſplanted, having a part 
of its perpendicular root cut off, inſtead of puſhing per- 
pendicularly downwards one principal root, as it does when 
ſown, puſhes out numbers of large lateral roots, which, be- 
ing broke | in the culture given it, branch out alſo into 
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others, This reafon is ſufficient to determine ys to this 
Plant, is the moſt proper to enable it to contend with the 


ing this root into many, and giving theſe a direction near- 


Fare, it could not live. It will not be amiſs however „ that 
we. dd ſome other reaſons in favour of tranſplanting, 


better lituation, than if it had been ſown in the ſpring, even 


hoeing, the firſt year's crop is very ſmall, and can ſcarcely 


planting the lucern, the rows can be more regularly pla. 
ced, and the intended diſtanc:'s more exactly kept. This is 
like thoſe contrived by M de Chateau vieux, which with 


are ſet at the exact diſtances intended, and there is thereby 


lucern, which he drilled in beds, where it remained with- 
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practice; for though the root that nature has given this 
other plants around it in its natural ſtate; vet by divid- 


er the ſurface, it is rendered the more eaſily cultivated, and 
made to flouriſh in ſoils, in which, if left in irs Darura] 


The land on which the lucern is to be planted, may be 
prepared during the ſummer, by which means the field, 
when planted with lucern in the autumn, muſt be in a much 


ſuppoſing, that the land had been fallowed in the former 
ſeaſon ; and when it is ſown in the ſpring in beds for horſe- 


be ſuppoſed to excecd it in value the expence of culture 
ſo that by tranſplanting, one year is ſaved. 
There is another thing that may be mentioned : by tranſ. 


of greater importance, than perhaps appears at firſt fight, 
Thereby the hoeing can be performed more perfectly, 
and with leſs labour, and inſtruments may be made uſe of, 


great exactneſs, may perform the whole work necel- 
fary in the alleys or interv ls t once going; and alternate- 
ly turn the earth from the rows, or towards them, as is le. 
ceſſary. To theſe I ſhall only add, that thereby the plants 


a great ſaving of ſeed, which, though a {mall article, ought 
not to be overlooked. 

The advantages of tranſplanting are copkrnet b 
experience of M. de Chateau vieux; for he ſays, th 


y the 
al the 


out 


E 
aut being tranſplanted, was not by far ſo ftrong and flou- 

riſhing, as that which he had tranſplanted. He obſerves in 
{;vours of tranſplanting, that when ſeed is ſown in the 
place where it is to ſtand, it requires to be thinned, which 
operation takes up more time than traſplantiag. 

This gentleman likewiſe tried the lucern in ſingle beds, three 
feet wide with fingle rows, in beds three feet nine inches wide 
with double rows, and in beds four feet three inches wide, 
with triple rows *. The plants in the ſiagle rows, were fix 
inches aſunder, and thoſe in the double and triple rows 


were about eight or nine inches. In a courſe of three 
years, he found, that a ſingle row produced more than a 
triple row of the fame length. 


Forty toiſes of a ſingle row, produced of dry hay, 


in the year 1754 205 lib. 
in the year 1755 :: 209 
in the year 1750 201 
in all 783 
Forty toiſes of a triple row, produced, | 
in the year 1754 169 lib. 
in the year 1755 180 
in the year 1756 | 226 
in all 72 575 
The ſi agle row produced in three years 703 
The triple row produced in the ſame time. 575 
The ſingle row produced more than the triple £4 BIG 


* Suppoſing an Engliſh foot to > be 1000. The French foot is 
1968 of the ſame parts. So that three French feet are equal 
w three feet two inches and one half Engliſh. Three feet nine 
inches French, to four feet Engliſh; and four feet three inches 
French, to four feet ſix inches kgliſh, 
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It muſt be obſerved, that the ſingle rows were only three 
feet diſtant from each other, but that from the middle of one 
triple row, to the middle of another, was four feet three 
inches; ſo that there were 68 fingle rows in 40 toiſes, in 
the ſame ſpace with 48 triple rows. 

68 Single rows of 40 toiſes, at the above rate of 

703 libs in 3 years produced, 47804 

48 Triple rows of 40 toiſes, at the above rate of 

575 libs in 3 years produced, 27600 
So that the field in ſingle rows produced, almoſt the dou- 
ble of the field in triple rows; a difference ſo conſiderable, 
could not be produced by any accident. M, de Chateay 
vieux however does not pretend, from this experiment, to 
determine that the planting in ſingle rows is the beſt way, 
as things may appear otherwiſe in other trials; though ir 
is natural to ſuppoſe, that the crop in ſingle rows will ex. 
ceed the crop in the double or triple rows, {till more in 
after years, than in the firſt three or four. ; 

It has been already obſerved, that M. de Chateau vieux 
ſet the plants in the ſingle rows at fix inches diſtance one 
from another; he is of opinion, that they ought never to 
be ſet nearer. From what he ſays, it is natural to think, 


that they would do much better at a greater diſtance. He 


obſerves, that after the firſt cutting, the ſtalk formed 1t- 
ſelf into a head upon the top of the roots juſt above the 
ground, and that this head exteaded itſelf every year. The 
firſt year this head was from two to three inches wide; on 
the ſecond it was generally about fix inches over; and in 
the third year, almoſt one halt of the plants had crowns of 
10, or 12 inches diameter: and as they bad not room to 
extend themſclves ulong the rows, had taken an oval form 
to the ſides on which they met w th no interruption. 

If the farmer then has reaſon to expcct, th -t the plunts of 
Lucern, which hc lets, will flouriſh in the fame manner, . 


would be better to ſet them at a greater diſtance from due 
| another 


eh 
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other than fix inches: Tho? this ſhould leſſen the crop in 
the firſt two years; yet it is probable, that it would render it 
larger afterwards, as plants always thrive beſt, when they 


meet with leaſt interruption. Had the plants in the rows, 
mentioned by M. de Chate u vieux, been ſet at 8 or 10 inches 
diſtance, they would have covered the ſurface with their 
crowns as much in the third year, as they did when ſet 
only at fix inches diſtance, and the plants themſelves being 
ſtronger, would have produced a larger crop. 

This gentleman is of opinion, that the beds or ridges 
upon which the lucern is to be planted, ought to be raiſed 
in the middle, which can eafily be done by the plongh 
in forming them; that a ſmall trench, of two or three 
inches deep, ought to be drawn in the middle, and that 
in the bottom of this trench the plants ought to be ſet, co- 
rered with earth up to the neck. Thcete directions are 
certainly very proper: the railing the ridges makes a great- 
er depth of mould, makes the toil looſe where the bottom 
of the root is placed, by which means the plant ſtrikes root 
the more eaſily, and is the better nouriſhed, by ſetting the 
plants in the bottom of the ſmall trench, they are preſer- 
red from the drought, and the cultüre given afterwards, 


does not render fo much of their tops bare, as it does when 
they are ſet higher. | 


He fays, if the lucern is fown in ſpring in a warm foil, 

it will be ready for being tranſplanted in autumn, that Sep- 
tember is the proper fealon tor this, as the plants, if ſct 
chen, will have time to ſtrike root before winter; that if 
the weather is too hot and dry ia that month, they may 
be ſet in October, provided it does not frecze; and that if 
the warm and dry weather prevents the tranſplanting ! in 
September or October, then the work ſhould be delayed 
till the ſpring. In the environs of Geneva, I ſuppoſe, that 
the tranſition from heat to cold, is much quicker than in 


Scotland: fo that it may ſometimes happen in that place, 
No. VII. Vo. II. * from 
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from the quickneſs of this tranſition, that hee is no pro- 
per ſeaſon for tranſ planting the lucern in autumn, but this 
can ſcarcely ever happen in this country, and therefore the 
autumn may be conſidered by us, as the proper ſeaſon for 
tranſplanting lucern: The delaying it till the ſpring is a 
real diſadvantage, and therefore ought never to be done 
but in a caſe of neceſſity; for the firſt crop after tranſ. 
planting, according to M. de Chateau vieux, will be con- 
ſiderable if this is done in the autumn, but very ſmall if 
done in the ſpring. 

Though ſeed ſown in the ſpring produces plants fit 
for being tranſplanted in the autumn, yet this gentle- 
man obſerves, that plants two or three years old may be 
uſed. It is probable, that even much older plants than theſe 
will ſucceed. M. du Hamel fays, that he to k up the plants 
of a field of very 01d Incern, and ſet them in trenches, 
& hey were ſo old, that all his labourers ſaid they were wore 
out, and yet there was not one of them that failed. They 
yielded three cuttings the ſeaſon after, though the ſoil was 
not very proper for them. 

M. de Chateau vieux directs, that the plants be taken 
out of the nurſery with great caie, that the roots may not 
be damaged; that the roots be left about fix or ſeven 
inches long; that the green tops be cut off, within about 
two inches of tbeſ crown; that they be put into water as 

ſoon as tiken up, there to remain dll planted; and that 
they be planted with a planting ſtick in the ſame manner 
as cabbages. 

He does not give any particular direction as to the times 
of horſe-hoeing, only ſays in the general, that it is his opi- 
nion, that the alleys ſh uld be ſtirred once in the month, 
during the whole time that the lucern is in a growing ſtate. 

With reſpect :o weediny, he ſays, that great care ſhould be 
taken not to ſuffer any weeds to grow amongſt the lucern, 
at leaſt for the WO or tur. ce firſt years; and for this pur- 

purpole, 
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purpoſe, that the rows ſhould be weeded by hand, as well 
5 the edge of the alleys near the plants, where the horſe- 
hoeing cannot go. 8 5 „ 
The propoſing to hoe the plants once in the month, du- 
ring the growing of the lucera may, perhaps, be thought 
very troubleſome and expenſive; but if the foil is once 
made free and open, this can be done very ealily by the 
nftruments which this gentleman has contrived. He has 
contrived one, by which the earth in the middle of the alley, 
is thrown on each fide towards the rows; and another, 
by which the earth from the two rows, is thrown 
into the middle of the alley; ſo that at once going, 
the whole work neceſſary in the alley is per formed; and 
in this way an acre may be hoed in leſs than three hours. 
There is 6ne difficulty which neither Meſſrs du Hamel 
nor de Chaicau vieux take any notice of. Perhaps it is 
not a great difficulty either in the environs of Geneva nor 
in France where the ſummers are hot. What 1 mean is, 
the making of hay, Perhaps in theſe countries, in a day or 
two, the hay may be iu a fituation to be carried fiom the 
feld, and put up in ricks. In this caſe there is very little 
dulculty. But it is otherwiſe in this country. Many days 
pats after the hay is cut in our fields, before it is in a proper 
livation to bc put in ricks; and what to do with it berore 
hat time jt is not lo eaſy to determine. Mr Tull was {culible 
dthis difficulty, and therefore to make the hay of horſe-hOed 
A Foin, he D1 opoſes that every ſecond alley ſhall be left unho- 
cd, and that the hay ſhall be made upon the unhoed alleys. But 
ibis ſpace not being three feet wide, cannot allow the ſmalleſt 
kind of ricks to be put up upon it, and therefore the hay mult 
Kill be carried off while green, Beſides, on this plan the rows 
Fali their. proper culture, and the culture to the unhoed al- 
ys mutt be {everer when given. But this ſhould be no ob- 
Kition to the making trials to cultivate this graſs. There is 
Wa great demand for green forrage; no kind of graſs 
Can 


E 


can be ſuppoſed to anſwer ſo well for this as lucern, and 
before there are ſuch quantities of this graſs, as Cannot he 
diſpoſed of in green forrage, ſome better method of mating 
the hay may be found ont, than has as yet beer chought of 
Perhaps it may be found worth while to have a machine 
made on purpoſe for carrying it from the field, and io have 
a piece of graſs ground fet a part on purpoſe for making 
the hay, If a crop can be raiſed in Scotland, nearly ot the 
value of thoſe mentioned by M. de Chatcau vieux, it may 
afford a very great expence in making the hay; and lach 
a proſpect mult naturally engage perions to contrive the 
beſt methods for this purpoſe. he 
I have already obſerved, that M. de Chateau vieux has 
contrived inſtruments by which the whole work neccfluy 
in the alley is performed at once going. The one is in the 
form of a plough with two mould-boards, and a thare, with 


ö a fin on each fide, or, as we call it in Hcotland, a lock wi! N 
fi a double feather. This plough may be made enher with - 
1 or without a coulter, as the ſoil requires. : 
} Ihe other is formed, by placing two ſhort beams on euch | 
i , ſide of the long beam, fixed ſtrongly to 1 by croſs bars el 
each of theſe ſhort beams has a ſhare fixed to it, with! 
long neck, and an eyc into which the beam goes, ad tis 
ö fins are placed in ſuch a manner as to ſerve for none, 
boards, which turn the earth towards each other. Theſe 5 
0 


ſhort beams are ſet at ſuch a diſtarce from each other a 0 
antwer preciſcly the width of the alleys. 

If the 101] is in its nature free and open, and if the field 
is well fallowed before the lucern is planted, it is probe dle 
that the whole work may be performed by inſtruments 01 

this kind, and that thoſe inſtruments may be made 10 ſuc 
a manner as tO BO twice, Or oftner, in one place, 10 as t0 fl. 
the ſoil to a conſiderable depth where it will allow. | 

I am perſuaded, that good crops of this valuable pianl 


* . \ * — TH 15 tha 
can be raiſed in Scotland, in no other way dan c. * 


bas been mentioned, and whoever is fo happy as by 
trials to CONVINCE the farmers in his neighbourhood of the 


oflibility of raifing ſo valuable a crop, will merit the 


thanks of all the "Vers of agriculture. 
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ARTICLE XLIII. 


An Ess AY on the "MANACEMENT of HOGS: ; neh 


Experiments on Rearing and Fattening them : By 
ARTHUR YOUNG EIq; 


L Continued from p. 31 6. ] 
EXPERIMENT. V. 


A T the time of the preceeding experiment, eight hogs, 
| A of equal ſize, were divided into two lots, and confin- 
ed ro two ſtyes. Four were fed fourteen days on clover 
mon, and the other four on lucern mown; they were given 
at the ſame time, and in the ſame ſtyes. At the end ot that 
time they were. viewed attentively : both were bad, but the 


clover ones much the worſt, one near dying. 
E APERIMENT. VI. 


The month of December, 1766, twenty pigs, that had 
been weaned a month, were dravghted into four parcels, 
20d kept that month, ſeparately, in the following manner. 


No 1. Boiled carrots. 
2. Botled potatoes, 
3- Boiled turnips. 
4. Boiled cabbag-s. 


At the end of the month they were turned out and view- 


ed atientively. The reſult was, 


No 1. The beſt, —boiled carrots. 
2. Next, —boiled potatoes. 
3- and 4. Equal, —all nearly dead. 
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Catxbts continue in every trial ſuperior to all! ommon 


"Kigali food. I am not at all ſurprifed at the il ſuccel. 


of turnips and cabbages. 


EXPERIMENT VII. 
In June, 1767, J draughted from my hogs twenty that 


were of a perfect equality in fize and appearance; they 


were even half grown ; marked them into fovr lots, and 


turned 


No 1. Into my clover field. 


3. lucern ditto. 
3 ſainfoine ditto. 
burnet ito. 


* 


In another month chey were drove up and viewed the 
reſul. was, 


No 2. The fineſt, —lucern. 
| 1. Next,—cClover. 
Next, —fainfoine. 
4. Very indifferent, ---burnet. 


The reſult of this experiment J think decifive in favour 
of lucern, and likewile in the propurtionable merit of the 
other articles. But this muſt be farther enquircd into in 


future experiments. 


EXPERIMENT VII 


In January 1768, three ho very muck alike n al 
reſpects, pigged, one ſeven pigs, another eight, the chird us, 
in about a week. I ordered chem to be fed diſtinctiy. 

No 1. With raw carrots. 


2. With ſkim milk. 
3. Common waſh of the better ſort. 


In a fortnight they were viewed. The pigs of 
; * ?: MN 


© FT 
No 3. Were the fatteſt, kim milk. | * 


Next, raw Carrots. 
1. ex 9 Ws 
3 Worſt, ——— Common waſh. 


to vary theſe experiments, that certainty may at laſt be 
known. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The general reſult of theſe trials is drawn into one view 
in a very few words. 1 
Milk mixt with pollard appears to be, of all food, the 
moſt proper for rearing of pigs, ; | 
Milk alone is good. 


= 


Boiled carrots, excellent, and fully proved to be ſufficient 
for any farmer to depend on, who 


does not keep a good 
(airy, . 


Potatoes are alſo a very good food. 
Turnips, cabbages, and malt-duſt, very bad. 


mown and given in ſtyes, it is pernicious, 


k In the field, Jucern is ſuperior to all the reſt, Clover 
E comes next, then ſainfoin: all theſe three are good. Bur- 
R net laſt, and bad. | | 88 
| 
Exeriments on fattening of Hogs 
EXPERIMENT I. 
ul In February, 1765, I weighed a buſhel of white boiling 
x; 


Peale, the weight was ſeventy-one pounds, the price 43. 
A buihel ot pollard, twenty five pounds one quarter, price 
W A buſhel of bran, fifteen 

bd, Quere, 
vegty-one 
Th 


pounds one quarter, price 
which is the cheapeſt food for hogs, ſe- 
pounds at 4s. or twenty-five pounds at 8d? 


. peaſe arc ſix times the price of the pollard, and only 
ee times the weight. Ss 


THE 


This experiment is not deciſive, for reaſons too tedious 
to mention; but yet the reſult ſhould urge the attentive 


Of green food, that which is growing, is clearly the beſt ;- 


p — 
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THE TRIAL. 


1 drew four pigs from my herd, of equal appearance, di. 
vided them 1 into two * and d weighed them alive. 


F. 

No. 1. weighed 6 5 
2.—— 6 7 
3. 8 

8 


, 


Lot 1. contained the hogs No. 1 and 2, weight 12 8. 12 b. 
* Lot 2. contained the hogs No. 3 and 4, weight 12 8. 11 P. 
4 The equality of theſe weights is remarkable; but, in an 
hundred hogs, I do not think my bailiff would miſtake tuo 
pounds in half a dozen ſtone. 
Lot 1. was confined to a ſtye, and had (icht! buſhels of 
peaſe given them, weight 565 pounds, price 1 J. 125. 
Lot 2. was confined to a ſtye, and had forty-eight baſh: 
els of pollard given them, weight 1212 pounds, price 1 
12s. Both the pollard and peaſe were given dry with we 
ter in a trough. Each lot was weighed, as ſoon as the food 


was done. The reſult was, 5 eig 
ho 
8. P. 8 Th 
No. 1. Weighed 1 2. N 
2. — 21 5 8. P. 
Superiority of No 2 is 23 
0 1 


Add 1 pound, the firſt inequality 


Total ſupetiority 2 4 


—— 


A ſingle experiment muſt not * ſuppoſed to decide 
this matter, but future ones may determine it. 


EXPERIMENT II 
In January 1766, 4 drew from the herd ten hogs, 4s equa 


in ſize as poſſible, aud weighed when alive in ve 8 5 


cide 


qual 


01, 


£ 307 --3 


P. S. 

No 1 Weighed 13 4 

2 12 8 

3 e 
4 —— 12 11 
3 13 S DOR 


A nearer equality than this, in matters that can neither 


be added to nor diminiihed, can ſcarcely be expected. 


No, 1. was fatted with white peaſe, that weighed ſixty- 
ix pounds per buſhel; the price 30 s. per quarter. 

No. 2. with poilard, that weighed twenty- -two pounds per 
buthel ; the price 9 d. per buſhel. | 

No. 3. with buck-wheat, that weighed leans lh 
per buſhel ; the price 2 5. 3d. per buſhel | 


No. 4. with boiled potatocs, that weighed. fifry- four 
pounds per buſhel; the price 2 5. per buſhel. 


No. g. with boiled carrots, that weighed raw fifty five 
pounds per buſhel ; the price 1 5. 1 4. per buſhel. 

| thought it beſt to fix on a given ſum, as proper to fat 
each hog. The people | conſulted were of opinion, that 
eight buthels of white peaſe were neceſſary to tat one ſuch 
hog well. This 1 accordingly fixed on as my criterion, 
The account of the oxpence theretore ſtood thus: 


No. 1. Peaſe, 10 buſhels — 26 a . 
2. Pollard, to buſhels - FCC 
3. Buck-Wwheat, 2 buſhelss 5 2 0:9 
4. Potatoes, 28 buſhels, 2 /. 165. 
Labour and coals, - 4 | 
| —— 3 O0 © 
x. Carrots, 49 b aſhels, 2 13 | 
Labour and coals, B36 


Eoch lot was w e 8 ſoon as tae food was done. The 


reſult \ wie gs fo. Hows : 


No. VII. Vol. II. Z 2 S8. P. 


—— — 


1 


3 

No. 1. weighed 27 6 
| 2.— 27 9 
| Z» 3 29 13 
— 87-9 
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It is evident from this experiment, that carrots hailed are 
ſuperior to any other food. I did not expect that potatoes 
would be fo much inferior; but I have found from divers 
other trials ſince, that it is requiſite to mix the meal of 
ſome kind of corn with them, Pollard in this tr al, as in 
the laſt, is ſuperior to peaſe. 


In January, &c. 1766, having a large number of hogs T 
fatting, I purchaſed various kinds of food for them, which _0 
were given them, ſome alone, and others mixt together, to wh 
diſcover which fatted them in the cheapeſt and quickeſt 1 
manner; this being, in the opinion of ſome, a fairer way a 

of diſcovering the nature of every kind of food, than the 
| other method. | 
EXPERIMENT. III. 
Seventy-ſix hogs, from ſeven 0 Pos ſtone lean, eat 
in ſeven days, after nine days fatting, 13 at 
17 quarters 5 buſhels pollard - . TT, 5 
1 bulhe], beans - - « „ mi 
7 quarters 2 buſhels, peaſe, ground - 0 150 
3 quarters 5 buſhels, or 2 J. 7 s. per diem. 7 


STD FL, A 2 1 5 2. . : 
EXPERIM ENT . 


Eighty-eght hogs eat in twelve hours, 


buck wheat AY - % 
peaſe- meal - « - 
bran - 3 5 f 


1 359 J 
EXPERIMENT v. 


The ſame hogs eat next day, two qrs. of 
white peale, - 55 5 5 


EXPERIMENT V. 


5 2 
8 


The next day, - 3 13 


1 quarter of peaſe „ So 
2 buſhels of buck-wheat - <= 046 


I 14 6 


From this day's quantity, I ſhould think they either did 


zot like the buck-wheat ſo well as the peaſe, or the buck- 


wheat is 2 much more filling food ; but two quarters of 
peaſe were the greateſt quantity of that food they cat 
in one day, daring the whole fatting. - 


EXPERIMENT VI. 


The next day they eat 2 quarters „ 
of buck wet. 116 0 


This day's fatting is in ſome meaſure a proof that buck- 
wheat is an agreeable food to them, ſince they eat as large 
a quantity as of peaſe ; but they ought to have eat as much 
more of it, if the proportion lies in the weight and price. 


EXPERIMENT VIIL 
The next day they eat 2 quarters and a half of EY Ld 


meal. buek-Wheat flour, and pollard — the pro- 
portion 13, fe 4 d. per quarter. 5 e 


EXPERIMENT IX. 


The next ſeven days they eat 22 quarters and a half J. 5 d. 
« the above mixture, at 13 f. 4 d. per quarter. 150 0 


Carry over 1 : 0 © 
Brought 
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E 
FER 1. 8, f 
Brought over 1 c 48 
T Ouarter and a half of buck wheat "4. "CR6 
7 Buſhels of peaſe 5M * . 1 NE 
3 quarters and a half re | — 
2 J. 9. per day 7.50 


The quantity the hogs eat of this mixture, and their 
thriving extremely well with it, is a ſtrong proof that the 
difterent qualities of the ſever]. ſorts being finely incor: 50. 
rated in the mixture of their flour, contributed much to 
the forwarding of their fatting; and the proportions ther 
that they eat more chan whea fed wich one only. 


EXPERIMENT * 


The next day they eat 


E „ 
1 Quarter of buck-wheaet 0 18 0 
7 Buſheis of Peaſe . „ 
3 | OE 3-6-0 
SS LERIMENTSTT, NI. 
The next day they eat 1 
1 Quarter 4 byſhels of peaſe - - +4. 0 
EXPERIMENT. KI. 
The next day they eat, 5 E . 
1 Quarter 4 buſhels of peaſe POO - 4-8 0 
1 Buſhel of buck-wheat - 7 5 1 
3 7 
EXPERIMENT. XIII. 

Tbe next eighteen days they eat, J. . 4 
24 Quarters 1 buſhel of peaſe meal „„ „ Nev 
6 Quaiters of barley-meal ; i DL 2 
1 Quarter i buſhel buck-wheat flour = +80 
7 Ouarters 4 buſhels of polard ON 8 3 5 
1 Quarter of bran - 5 > 3 
2 Quarters one biſh-} are | — 
2 J. 15 C. per day. 49 10 10 


— 
4 


The next day they eat, 1 quarter 4 buſhels of peaſe- J. 


ww > pa 1 ‚ — ˙ r WW „ 
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The difference of two quarters and three and a half, in 


exp.riment IX, is remarkable, and ſeems to prove, that the 


hugs eat by weight and value, and not by meaſure : the 


g antities are very different, but the prices do not vary 


equally, No. 10, 11, 12, are whole grain, at forty-five 
pounds per day. This is all ground, and they eat ten 


pounds a day more; from which I conclude, that the meal 


{\\ttens much the beſt. 


EXPERIMENT XIV. 


| 5. 
meal | a 3-6 
EXPERIMENT XV. 


The next day they eat, 1 quarter 5 buſhels of peaſe- I. . 4. 


meal | 2 10 4 


EXPERIMENT XVI. 

The next day they eat, I | quarter 7 buſhels of peaſe- I. g. dl. 
meal 5 F 
EXPERIMENT XVI. 

The next three days they eat, 5 quarters 2 buſhels of J. s. 


d. 

puuſe-meal | | s 2 9 

3 quarter 4 buſhels, is 2 J. 145. 3 4, per day. | 
EXPERIMENT XVIII. 


The next day they eat, 1 quarter 4 buſhels of peaſe- I. s. g, 
mat 1 2 8 0 


From all theſe trials, it appears that the meal is better 
than the whole grain. | 


EXPERIMENT XIX. 


In January 1768, I confined three hogs to different 
yes, and fed them thus, 


No 2. 


J. ; 
5 
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1 
N 1. With peaſe, 
2. Beans 
3. —Barley, 


to ſee which 3 was beſt and firmeſt They were in 
- every reipect as equal as poſſible . 


No 3. The whiteſt fat, and firm, od well. taſted meat, 
1. The next in whiteneſs, and equally firm, 
2. Very dark and ill- tatted, but firm. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Tt appears from theſe experiments, that pollard alone 
(at the preceeding prices) is a cheaper food than peaſe alone, 
That boiled carrots is en the moſt profitable food that 
has been tried. 
That buck- wheat is a more 1 food than peaſe. 
That ſeveral kinds of food mixed, are better than vg 
giv n „lone. 
That the meal of any one, or of various kinds of grain, 
is better and more profitable than the whole rain, mixed 
aloue. 
Tat peaſe and Warder are a much ſweeter food than 
beans. 
The above experiments are humbly chained to the do. 
cirty, not as perfect, but rather as a mark of the Au- 
thor's wiſhes to be uſeful. He ſhall not be diſpleaſed to 
find, that others have been more accurate and attentive than 
himſelf. 
2” AgTHUR You. 
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ARTICLE XIIV. 
Of Houſing great Cattle. 
From Mus x uu Ros ricun, VV 


MONG the advantages attending the late changes 
in management of farms in this part of the wor d, 
| muſt rank thoſe which ariſe from houſing of great cattle, 
by which name I underſtand cows and oxen. 
The practice has long been in vogue with thoſe who. 
had only one or a Jew cows but I remember when thoſe 
who had many never thought of ſuch a practice with re- 
gard to their herds, though they occaſionally uſed it with 
reſpect to particulars. | 


However, the obvious advantages rollin from the me- 
thod, with regard to a few cattle, has induced our farmers 
to adopt it with reſpect to more; yet it is not ſo generally 
followed as it ought, and by many, otherwiſe ſenſible men, 
is even held problema ical. 

I ſhall therefore, in this letter enumerate all the 
ohjections which have been, or can, I think, be made to 

the practice, give anſwers to them, and then difplay its 
adrantages. 

0 The objections to this practice are: © 

1, * It renders catttle more tender.“ 
lt conſumes much mare fodder.” 


GC, 55 
3. © It requires much more atteadance.” 


4 It is very expenſive in building of houſes, leading 
* home of hay, and leading out of manure.” 
5. © It is waſteful of manure.” 


6. © It is not ſo healthy as lyiog out, which gives ex- 
* erciſe,” 


As to the firſt, it is acknowledged, that a cow uſed to 
the houſe will ſuffer much more than one not uſed to it, 


if 


L 


if left out of doors. But this Seine ſuppoſes them to be 
houſed from the firſt colds and rains at the beginning of 
winter, to the true ſpring weather, when paſtures are = 
at May-Day ; ſo that this objection amounts only to 

aſſertion, that animals which are uſed to proper care, "ill 
if neglected, ſuffer more than ſuch as are uſed to be ne. 
glected; an aſſertion, which, it it proves any thing, proves 
that we ſhould neglect all our domeſtic animals. Rut tg 


ſhew the degree of tenderneſs to which great cattle will 


be ſubject by the houting 1 recommend, I mult obſerre, 
that all the houſing 1 would wiſh them to have ſhould be 
a good cover over head, and a defence from the northern and 
eaſterly winds, and perhaps the weſterly ones in this coun- 
try, as they blow cold in ſpring, when the catile loſe their 
hair: but I would chule to have my cow-liouſcs open to 
the ſouth. Bs, | Es | 
Now, what degree of true hardineſs cattle can derive 
From lying with their ſides on wet ground all night, and 
having their ridges (well known t» be tender, and the 
ſources of many maladies) expoſed to ail the rain, Ge. of 
a whole winter, and their feet and legs benumbed in we: 
3 continually, I Icave aby man of {ente to deter- 
mine. 8 
The generally-wretched 1 in ſoring, of catile 


which have lala out, compared with the good plight of 


| thoſe which were ia equal circumſtinces at the beginning 
of winter, but have been houſed and fed with the tame 
hay, will ſhew how ridiculuus ! it is LO object tenderncis to 
the practice of houſing. 

W aite caitle are univerſally allowed, 404. I think; with 
re 1ſ01:, to be more tender than the red, (renn, 0: blacks 
N »w, the breed of catile in this pat ot the world is noto- 
r Huſl run into the white and WH: 1%; to chat the argu 


ment ror houling is much tironger with us, whie the breed 
continues 


ſeq 


5 
continues in this firain, unleſs we will kill cur cattle for 
fear of tendering them. 

As to the ſecond objection, it is acknowledged, that hou- 
ing conſumes more fodder; but then we muſt conſider 
dow far it is a juſt objection to the practice. Now, it is 
obvious, that if cattle are to be kept not only alive, but 
well, and in condition to be uſeful in ſpring and ſummer, 
they muſt have their belies well filled, The only queſtion 
then is at preſent, with what their bellies will be molt ad- 
rantageofly filled, whether with hay ions; or with hay and 
winter graſs © 

Now, any perſon, who knows any thing of the matter, 
nuſt acknowledge, that winter graſs is one of the beſt manures 
that can be beſtowed on meadow- ground, as it keeps the roots 
of the graſs much warmer than any other manure which lyes 
not ſo compact can do. But winter- graſs having oſt its genu- 
ine juices, and being in a ſtate of corruption, muit be, on 
many obvious accounts, the worſt food which can be gi- 
ven to animals that are to yield milk, or to work in ſum- 
mer, therefore the worſt food for cows and oxen: ſo that 
he who cats off his winter-grafs, ears his crop of hay for 
the ſucceeding year, to fill the bellics of his cattle with bad 
humours ; and if this be a prudent ſaving of fodder, then 
is boadig: of cattle bad huſbandry. 

| muſt alfo here obſerve, that the quantity of hay trode 
under foot, ſpoiled by rain and the dung of the cat- 
tle, and ſcattered abroad by winds, is not inconſiderable; 
jo that if this be added to what lying: out cattle really eat, 
ve ſhall find the difference betwixt the quantities conſumed 
by them and an equal number of houſed cattle, not nearly 
ſo conſiderable as may at fir{t be thought. 

The third objection ſeems more ſpecious, but will be 
found equally inconcluſive. 

The taking away of the dung from the cattle, the driv 


ing of them to water and back again, are circumſtances 
No VII. Yor. II. „ | of 
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of attendance avoided, to be ſure, by letting cattle lye out: | 
they are not really very confiderable, and abundantly 10 U 
com- 


penced by other circumſtances of attendance which ; 
ved. The man who houſes his catile properly = g * 
trive to have a pond near his 0 | ED waking T 
a nd near hi cow-honſe. To this t 
cattle will {ſoon go of themſelves, and as regular! i: 1 
Ia the mean time the dung is moved, and the ſtalls ; hy pitt 
ſes, as we here call them) are filled with PO farm 
neighbouring ſtack, by almoſt eee 8552 5 ther 
11 „by almoſt any boy or woman on oa 
fon. And ſo much attendance is ſaved by this practice of 655 
houſing, both to the milk-maid, who has only 4 ſte ip i os 
an adjoining dry houſe inſtead of a wet and diſtant cloſe 1 3 
to the man-ſervant, who has not his fodder to bear to A ” 
in diſtant and wet grounds, and to diſperſe over * 8 
grounds, that it is well known to be one of the firſt en op "x 
which. both men and women ſervants make at the as 1 
hiring. Whether the maſter who treats with them hou- Wil Jt 
4 ſes his cattle?” and he who does houſe them, may al ” 
ways hire ſervants conſiderably cheaper than kc = nf 
do not can; as ſervants, who know the flavery of attend. 11 
ance on cattle lying out, will hardly hire at any rate to ſuch : 
as do not houſe their catile, if they can hire to ſuch as do. = 
3 The maſters alfo find ſo much time ſaved by the leis at- A 
tendance on cattle houſed than thoſe which he out, that 4 : 
they can even diſpenſe with fewer ſervants, both men and * 
women, in winter, than they could otherwiſe; ſo that the neg: 
Taving of attendance by houſing of cattle, may juſtly be ter 
conſidered as a ballance to the leading home & hay, and 
leading out of manure, 1 0 3 1 
1 Moch expence of molding is alſo ſaved; and cow: dung z 
being only in a ſtate proper for breaking, when neither 5 
very u nor very dry, the ſeaſon is often not favourable Gor 
for this work; and by this means what ſhould manure the whi 
ground, goes to the fire; as in ſome counties the ven! tho 
. Foaliſh farmers deſignedly convert their cow- dung to this by 


| | 4 uſe, 
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I de. Fooliſh I may juſtly call them, if they can have any 
ocher fuel; unhappy, if they cannot. 5 „ 
The fourth objection is already in a manner anticipated 
ind anſwered: for the buildings neceſſary to anſwer the 
purpoſes of houſing of cattle are no ways expenſive. Few 
{rmers want a ſouth wall of ſome kind; againſt this let 
them erect a kind of helm of any coarſe wood, and wind 


: he eaſtern and weſtern ends with thorns or furze it ſtones 


f he ſcarce. Let them cover it with a few waggon loads of 
0 furze, broom, or heath, and if they thatch it flightly, it 
4 will laſt many years. The ſtalls, as they are kept dry, may 
e be made of any off l wood, and the channel for a co vey- 
ſe ance of the urine of the cattle is {oon laid with coarſe ſtones, 
es The leading home ot hay may be made nut very expenſive, 
Ot | by putting it in the field into load pikes, and fttationing 
J- thele lo that the waggon thal: make as few tracts as poſhble, 
il. the picks themſelves being made by a tingle horte's leading 
10 in the cocks with a ledge or rather a rope. 


As vacant ſeaſons for leading out the manure may be 
ch taken, this, though the chief, will be no great expence; and 
| probably the attendance ſaved in winter and ſpriiig will be a 


at- ballance both to the expence ot leading home hay in autumn "= 
1at and leading out manure at a proper ſcaſon; eſpecially it the 
nd farmer judiciouſly contiives to have his neadow ground as 
the near home as poffible ; and if he cannot have this, his in- 
de 


ter attendance on lying- out cattle WII be proportion ally 
1nd greater. n 


Bat if it ſhould be thought, that the ſaving of attendance 


ng in winter and ſpring is not an equivalent to the expences in- 

ner curred by houſing of cattle and enumerated in this objec- 
ble don, yet this ſaving is conſiderable; and the advantages 
the "ich I ſhall enumerate in the cloſe of this letter muſt be 
nl ought to be a great over ba/lance to any expence incurred 

this R 


dy it, in the opinion of judicious men, eſpecially as a cow- 
pſe wouſe once built Rande many years, and a draught has little 
| ather 


ma 


2 
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7 
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other work betwixt the autumnal ſeaſon and deptheof winter, 


than to lead out manur e, or, in the hay harveſt, than to 


lead the hay home, | 
I u would have manure. led « out as ſoon 28 me firſt loge 
or aftermath is eaten. 

The fifth objection is grounded o on a ſuppoſition, that the 


manure which is made by houſed cattle, when turned out 
in the day time, is loſt, But to this I anſwer, that the car. 


tle are generally either turned into a yard or field in the 
day time: in the former caſe, the manure is eaſily ſhovellel 
up at a proper ſeaſon and carried out in the fame way a: 
the reſt ; or in the latter caſe, it is ſpread on the ground, 
where it is made, ſo that there is little or no loſs of it, 
Indeed people who agree in the point of houſing of cattle, 
differ in their ſentiments about managing of them in the day 
time; ſome keeping them continually in the houſe, or at 
leaſt yard, except the time of watering ; others turning 
them out to graze by day; and the different circumitances 


of people will make theſe oppoſite methods of management 


equally prudent, | 

For inſtance, where manure cannot eaſily be gotten, it 
will be adviſeable for people to take particular care of all 
that is made by their great cattle, as they have nothing c'tc 


for their tillage. On the contrary, where people hare 


plenty of other manures, and are at a diſtance from water, it 
is adviſeable to let their cattle wander on to mulrs, where 


they may brouſe on the heath or furze, or ſuch like. 


This is the conſtant cuſtom of the inhabitans of all the 
muirs above this place, T hey have pleaty of lime for then 


til ige by the coals and lime ſtone near them, and of mi 
nure for their meadows by their turf aſhes: They have little 


inclpſed ground, and this they preſerve as free as they Cal 
in winter; otherwiſe the coldneſs of their ſituation and 
lightneſs of ſoil, if they eat it bare, would deprive them ot 


atl hopes of a crop in the ſucceeding ſummer ; their con 
paſtuers 
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paſtures with all advantages, being ſcarce able to keep their 
ſmall cows in June. 

Theſe people in winter turn their cows into their town 
ſtreet, whence they all march to ſome common pond ad- 
joining to their commons, where they brouſe all the day, 
and return of themſelves at night to their ſtalls. By theſe 
means, with very flender crops of hay, they keep their 
cattle in very tollerable plight. 

As to the laſt objection, lying out expoſes cattle to ſuch 
colds as produce many diftempers, and is utterly inconſiſtent 
with their health, except in very favourable winters. But 
if the farmer really thinks that his cattle want exerciſe, he 
may turn them out in the beſt p rt of the day into his drieſt 
grounds; yet I am myſelf convinced, that till ſpring ap- 


: proaches, cattle get much more harm than good by ſtaying 
4 out. Standing out is not exerciſe, and caitle turned out 
9 ingnfavourable weather ſtand rather than wilk; and cows 
_ which lye out, ſtand too much, unleſs hunger obage them 
1 0 walk in ſearch of food. 
1 will now very bricfly diſplay the — which 

1 reſult from the houſing of great cattle, | 

all la the firſt place, by this means the meadows are winter- 
1 freed, and the beſt aſſurance of a good crop of hay is laid. 
oe In the next place, the injury done to the foil by the 
1 treading“ of great cattle is avoided. 
it ln the third place, the carcaſes of the cattle are kept in 

much better plight. 

ec In the fourth place, the cows give much more and better 
5 _ and longer. 
u- | Ia 
tle 6 Pe ER hs Het Coe I 
7 I once ſaw a ſmall cloſe of very rich ſoil in this neighbourhood 
| To trodden by very large fat oxen, in a wet winter, that though 
* half their hay was buried under their feet, and the next ſummer 


a moderate one, there was ab! olutely no crop. The oxen welg hed 
out 100 ſtone each. 
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In the fifth place, the cows avoid many diſaſters in 
calving, and are then attended with great eaſe. 
In the ſixth place, the calves are found to be ſtronger and 


livelier. 


In the laſt place, the manure is laid on ſuch Sens and 


parts of grounds, as moſt want it, and in any proportion, 
and with any mixture the owner pleaſes; whereas it is noto- 
rious, to the ſorrow of. every prudent farmer, that cattle 
lying out, manure chiefly the ground which lye under 


hedges, and wants it not, and by its $ 1rremediable coarlencls 
never pays for that manure. 


I muſt add, that there is no compariſon between keeping 


of oxen in a fold garth, and keeping ot them tied up like 


milch-cows. 


For, in the firſt place, much miſchief i is often done by 
the oxen to each other, when promiſcuouſly turned into a 
fold-yard, and cſpecially to the younger and weaker, 

Secondly, They all lye expoſed to the wet from heaven, 


and conſequently to the ſame evils i in ſome degree, as when 


they lye out. ; N 
Thirdly, As the fold-garth i is the ſink of all their ui ine, 


they often lye wet. 


Laſtly, The waſte of raw wh! ch! is made! in a a fols: garth 


is incredible. 


Were ſtraw of no other value than to make manure of, 
the ſteeping of it thus in the urine of the oxen would be 2 
judicious method; but it may always be mad: of much 
more value. When kept clean, the ſtraw will maintain à 


much greater quanti y of cattle; and if there be lets ma- 


nure, it will be better, and there will be much more profit 


from the carcaſes of the cattle. I know a fu mer, Who, 
Laſt winter, took in four oxen for 20 weeks, at two ſhillings | 


per bead each, that is eight Pounds. 1 heſe were in a fold 


garth | 
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gerth. 1 believe it is no unreaſonable* ſuppoſition, that the 
traw trod under foot by theſe oxen would have kept other 
«ro oxen if tied in the ſtall ; that is, would have given the 
farmer four pounds more. 


p. 8. The inconveniencies which attend fold-garths, be- 
gin to be now ſo well known, that a tenant on this eſtate of 
a farm of two hundred pounds per annum, who milks above 
twenty cows, and breeds in proportion, has not a ſingle fold- 
oarth. If they are any where adviſeable, it is where a large 
quantity of beans are grown, the itraw of which being 
ſearcely fodder for any cattle, is veſt wrought into manure 
in a fold-garth. But even in this caſe, the ſtraw may ſerve 
for bedding in tails, and the inconveniencies attending all 
fold-oarths ſeems greatly to preponderate. 


6 


eren tv. 
on the benefit of Soap-Aſbes as a 8 
[From MuszUM RusTicum, VorL. V. 5 | 


| Do not remember to have ſcen any thing in your work | 
on the ſubject of that excellent manure called oap . aſhes; | 
| mean thoſe which are made by the ſoap-boilers in Loa- 
don, 13 | | | | N 

[ have, many years paſt, received great benefit by uſing 
this manure, with which 1 almoſt conſtantly dreſs my 


wheat Ilunds, but never, on account of its hot burning qua- 
Uty, uſe it alone. PT My 


* 
— 


—— 
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Let the reader conſider, that whatever ſtraw is either thrown by 
the ſtand hecks, through negligence or incapacity of the ſower, or 
cident, or the wantonneſs of the oxen being once mixed with the 
foil, or trod under foot, becomes uncatable, all animals having an 
werhion to what ſmells of their own urine. Let him alſo reflect, 
bow much ſhort ſtraw equally eatable with the reſt is loſt, and he 
Will probably think that L calculate very modeſtly. 


* ͤ—ͤ——B 


Os Era ern, ret nero" <A. 22 


ng for a wheat crop. 


13 372 7 
__ My ated is, to make a large heap of dung and earth, 
that is, two loads of ear ih to one of dung, placed in ater 


nate layers to rot. After this has undergone a ſtrong fer. 
mentation, I cauſe the whole heap to be turned and well 
mixed, leaving it ſome time longer to mellow. 


I then procure the ſoap-aſhes, and mix them with the 


compoſt, in the proportion of one load of aſhes to ten of 
the compoſt, leaving, for Wan time, the whole to mellow 
together. | 


When wheat ſeed-time comes, about che latter end of Septem- 
ber, I caufe about ten cart - loads of this rich compoſt to be 
laid in little heaps on each acre of the land I intend to ſow 
with wheat : this manure is immediately ſpread, and, fow- 
ing my wheat broad- caſt, I Pow" it in together with the 


compoſt. 


The advantages reſulting from this practice o on | Gif ſoils 


are many; and particularly, if the farmer is in the leaſt 
careful in preparing his tilth, he will have a clean crop, 
free from ſmut or weeds; a matter of no ſmall conic- 


quence to him, 
I have tricd this manure on lighter lands, and find it ar- 


ſwer extremely well, provided it has lain a conſiderable 


time in the compoſt-heap to mellow and abate its natural 
heat; but it agrees beſt by far with clayey ſoils, and in ſuch 
is well worthy of being recommended as an excellent dret 
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ARTICLE. XLVI. 
FARMERS KALENDAR. 


19090 L. 
Farm - Tard. 


HE compoſt raiſed the preceeding winter in the yard 
being carted on to the land, you may now, if you have 
kiſure, begin to cart in the layer of turf, ditch earth, chalk, 
marleorclay, upon which you are to fodder the ſucceeding win- 
ter, There is no neceſſity of performing this work in July; but 
zit may probably prove a leifure time for the teams, it is 
mentioned as a bufincſs that ſhould be in hand, as a preven- 

tion of their ſtanding it ill. It ſhould be executing from this 


time till the end of September, as the importance of it is 
very great, being the ſource of the moſt material improve» 

ments on a farm, it ſhould be reſolved on eariy, and exe- 

cuted with all poffible ſpirit, 


& * 7” wo; 


| Turnips 0 


Now you muſt hand-hoe your turnip crops; a work per- 
fectiy underſtood in many parts of the kingdom; but o 
much neglected and unknown in others, that it will! 
proper to enlarge a lit le om the method of perio:. mm; it, 
and on the neceſſity of the practice. 


Suppoſing tur nip-hoers o be ſcarce, or to demand ex- 
Vol., II. No. . Bob travagant 
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travagant prices, or none to be had, order ſome hoes 6 

x be made by your blackſmith, the iron part exactly 12 inches 

3 long, and three or four broad, neatly done and ſharp: put 

handles five feet long in them. So provided, take your men 

into the field, and yourſelf with a hoe ſhould accompany 

them, make them hoe the crop boldly, and not be afraigos Þ 

cutting too many up: direct them to ſtrike their hoe around 

| every plant they leave,. and fix upon the moſt vigorous 

bs: and healthy growing ones, By this means, they will hot 

be able to leave them leſs than fourteen inches aſundet; 

for their hoes ſpreading at every cut twelve inches, they 

cannot ſpoil your crop by not cutting freely. This work 

muſt be done by the day, and you muſt attend the men 

well, to fee that they cut the land pretty deep, ſo as to kill 

all the weeds, and alfo ſuch turnips: as they ſtrike at, In 

about a fortnight after, ſend them in again to rectify for- 

mer omiffions : in which time they muſt break all the land 

again with their hoes, cu: up the remaining weeks, 

and, wherever the turnips were left double, thin them. The 

men will be aukward at this work the firſt year; but by 

degrees they will be able to do it in perfection, and by min- 

ing new ones among them every year, the art will not 

e028 Ps 

In countries, where-turnip-hoeing is commonly pradtiſed, 

the work is generally done by the piece: four ſhillings 23 

acre for the firſt hoeing, and two ſhillings and ſixpencè or 

two ſhillings for the ſecond, are common prices, Wher: 

this is the caſe, the farmer's principal attention flould be 

to ſee tit the work is well done; for in all theſe opera. 

tions, the fellows are extremely apt to run over their work 

in a flovenly manner, aiming only at making good earn- 

ings: Phe farmer ſhould ſee, that they cut up all the weeds, 

and leave the turnips every where ſingle. The crop mult 

have two hoeings, which ſhould leave it perfectly clean, and 
the plants all at regular diſtances, 1 Y 


: 4 44 


Cablagel. 


TFT 
Cabbages. 


' Phe crop planted in April or May, muſt be looked to 
this month; as they were both hand and horſe-hoed in 


June, perhaps they will not want any more culture till 


Auguſt, but this depends on the ſeaſon; if the w ds grow 
ſet them be killed; for the beſt rule in this matter is to 
hoe ſufficiently, to keep the crop perfectly clean, and to 
horſe-hoe whenever the intervals are at all bound by rains 
or otherwiſe. 3 5 
The crop planted laſt month muſt be hand- hoed be. 
fore the middle of this; in which work you ſhould be at- 
tentive to Cut up all the young weeds that grow near the 
plants, and break all the land on the tops of the ridges ; 
but the men need not hoe the fides of them, or the fur- 
rows, as the plough in horſe-hoeing will cut them much 
better. Some freſh earth ſhould alſe be drawn to each plant, 
earthing it up as it were. The firſt horſe-hoeing ſhou'd be 
given ſoon after; in which operation, the plow ſhould 
take off a furrow from the ridges on each fide, and throw 
vpa ſmall ridge in the middle of cach interval, which will 
kt the ſun into the earth, on which the plants ſtand, and 
pulverize and ſweeten it. The cabbages will be left on a 
narrow flip of earth ready for the ſccond hand-hoeing, 
which will be given with great eaſe. 


Potatoes. 


The crops of potatoes, planted in ros, muſt have a third 
horſe-hoeing this month. The common way of plewing 
backwards or forwards every time of horſe-hoeing is not 
vell adapted to this crop ; for cutting the roots, when the 


8 Plants are in full growth, hurts the crop, you deſtroy run- 


ners, that would produce potatoes. For this reaſon the 


- third horſe-hoeing ſhould be given firſt with an inſtrumear, 


alled a cultivator, of which there are very many forts, but 
they 
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they all agree in the circumſtance of cutting and looſening 


the earth, without turning it over, or forming any ridye, bor 
Some of them work with many little triangular ſharis, he! 
ſome with ſingle flat ones, and others only with coulters; han 
but any of them that cuts up freſh moulds at the bottom of pen 
the furrows, will anſwer the purpoſe. A double mould. Jars 
board plough (a common inſtrument in ſome counties) It 1 
ſhould follow the cultivator in about a week, and ſtriking but 
the furrows, throw up all the looſe earth againſt the ridges, ift 
bank ing them up. There is a great uſe in this operarionz Ca 
for it throws up freſh earth for the roots to ſhoot into, me 
which is preferable to taking it away from them, after they W 
have advanced at all in growth. the 
: — an 
Tucern. in 
The drilled or tranſplanted lucern will be ready to cut 
again this month, the intervals muſt be directly hork. 
hoed the contrary way to the laſt. In reſpect to hand. 
hoeing, the beit rule will be, to do it according to the d: 
growth of weeds. There is no neceſſity for it while th: la 
rows continue clean: the weeds that ariſe among the plants th 
in the rows ſhould be plucked out, and particulaily all ty 
grafles, which are the greateſt enemies to this crop. b 
Mow G raſs. 4 
All Sende and paſtures not mown in June ſhould be L 
cut this month. Hay making being in many ſeaſons ſuch 
ticklich work, and ſo extremely expenſive, the farmer [ 
ſhould take care to manage it with as good contrivance as e 
he can. To have a pleuty of hands is a material point ; 


for, if good uſe is not made of favourable days, the work 
wii! certain y be unprofitable. In order to this. the farmer 
guild Þave ſome other work always in readineis for bis 


people, in caſe the weather is too wet for hay making. Fg 
men, 


3 


), 


FOOT” 
FA he may have compoſt hills to tura over and mix, 
diet tO grub or dig up, carting manure, &c. Women 
he may employ in ſtone-picking, weeding, &c. When many 
hands are kept, this management will ſave much uſeleſs ex- 
pence. In the making the hay, the getting it at laſt on to the 
urge cock ſhould never be omitted. Many farmers only run 
it up in broad rows, and load from them on to the waggons 

but it is better to employ all the hands in cocking it; for 
if the cocks are large and well made, the hay will take no 
damage in them, even in very heavy rains; and by all the f 
men being ſo employed, much the more hay will be ſecured. 

Where the labourers will take the work of hay making by 
the piece, it is adviſeable to put it out to them at ſo much 
an acre: for inſtance from five to eight ſhillings, for mow- 

ing, making and cocking. Hg © 


The Teams. 


All this month the horſe and ox-teams ſhould be ſoiled 
daily with lucern in the houſes or yards; bur if in the 
latter, they muſt have water always at command, and alſo - 
thades for ſheher ; and if the farmer does not provide plen- 
iy of litter for treading into dung, he neglects the princi- 
pal part of his profit, Lucern is the beſt plant for this 
purpoſe, and an acre of it will go much further than of 
my thing elſe. Sainfoin is good, ſo is clover; and tares 
mown every day will anſwer well in the ſame uſe ; in want 
of theſe give natural graſs : but any of them are bet- 
ter with plenty of litter for dung, than turning the horſes 
er oxen into the field. However, if litter is not kept in 
plenty, then it is much more adviſcable to turn out. 


The Falliws. 


Have an eye to your fallows this month, and do not fol- 
bw the example of thoſe farmers, who totally neglect 


them 


| 1 
them for works of hay and harveſt. A farmer carries Fa 
his buſineſs very unprofitably, if he does not keep men and 
horſes enough for all works: it is unpardonable to ſuffer 
| the fallows to be over-run with weeds at this time of the 
year: they ought to he in a fine ſlate of pulverization. 
Some excellent huſbandmen, on very ſtiff tenacious 
clays, that run much to couch and twitch-graſs, aſſert, that 
the fallows ought to receive the ſecond plowing the be- 
ginning of June as deep as poſſible, which leaves the field 
all in immenſe clods ; theſe thould roaſt in the fun until 
the end of Auguſt at leaſt. They aſſert, that ſuch manage. 
ment kills all couch and twitch, which would vegetate and 
encreaſe infinitely, if the land was made fine before the 
heat of ſummer came on. But there are many objections to 
this plan, ſuppoſing the fact true of its killing the couch. You 
lock up all the ſeeds of weeds in the clods, at the ſame time 
that you deſtroy the couch; fo that on ſowing your wheat, 
before which the land is made much finer, they ail vege- 
tate with the crop. Another very great oujection is, ſo 
much of the ſoil loſing the beuefit of the iuu's ating 
on it, during the hotteſt of the ſummer months. It tac 
land is really improved by the air in ſummer, ſweetened, 
ameliorated, or any ways enriched, ſure'y it muſt be in 
proportion to the number of particles expoſed to its id- 
fluence. The ſun penetrates deep in well puivcrized ſoils, but 
bas little effect in clods as hard as marble, Theſe obicrve 
tions are not offered as proofs, that the above mentioned 
farmers act abſurdly; for on certain ſoils, pot very ge 
neral, their practice may be juſt : but I think that fuch 
opinions ſhould, by no means, b- generally adopted on all 
Riff ſoils, tor the reſult might then turn out very diiade 
vantageous. 


Polling. 
This month folding ſhould be followed with unremitted 


dilligence; the lands ulualiy fixed on for this purpoſe, are 
the 


E 


ge wheat fallows, which is very judicious in thoſe 
farmers, who have no crop ſown between, or turnips and 
wheat, and who cultivate no graſſes in the horſe-hoeing 
way ; but let the attentive accurate husbandman lay it down 
45 a rule, ever to fold thoſe lands firſt, which will be firſt 
wn or plowed. During this month, he ſhould fold ſuch 
ſelds as are deſtined for Auguſt, ſown graſſes of whatever 
ſort, or lucern plantations, juſt cut, and ready to be horſe. 
hoed: By theſe means the crops are immediately benefited 
by the practice; but if the manure is left above ground, to 
have its virtues extracted by the ſun, the benefit reaped by 
the crop, will not be near fo conſiderable, 


Dig Manures. 

Do not let the marle, chalk, mud, or clay carts ſtop this 
month: it is a very proper ſeaſon for the work, and ſhould 
be purſued with ſpirit while the ſeaſon admits it on all ſoils : 
Tfay, on all foils, becauſe in winter, wet or heavy ones muſt 
not be carted on. Theſe manures, though expenſive at ticg, 
are cheap in the end, for they laſt many years. In all works 
of carting, attend particulariy to the employment of your 
team; uſe as few horſes as poſſible. For this purpoſe, the 
fmall three wheeled cart is excellently adapted: one horſe 
is ſufficient for two of them.: one is loading while the 
other is driving away, by means of the third wheel, which 
ſupports the weight of the cart and load, inſtead of the fill. 
horſe in large carts: they do not hold more than fifteen. 
buſhels, and the wheels ſhould be nine inches broad : a 
great excellency, as ſuch will do for winter-carting on graſs- 
lands, without poaching or otherways damaging the graſs. 
lf the draft is not diſtant, four or five men will thus be em- 
ployed by one horſe, which is an excellence that no other 
machine can boaſt. Now, let any attentive cultivator reflect 
on the Importance of an odd horſe performing all the 
ang of a farm, while the others are going regularly on 
with their tillage, or road work. Whoever will conſider 
25 this 


this compariſon, in the proper light, will be fenfible, 
is much the moſt economical way of carryiog on buſineſs 
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Barley. 
Some of your barleys will probably be ready for mowing 


towards tae latter end of this month, particularly the Ful. 


ham ſort, which is frequently cut the middle of July, a fort. 
night before any other fort, though ſown at the ſame ume, 
and on the ſame land. This early mowing has ſeveral ad- 
vantages, many weeds are cut before they ſeed, which, in a 
fortnight longer, would ſhed, and conſequently injure the 
enſuing crops. The trouble and attention of harveſt is 


| leſſened; for a part, at leaſt of the barley crop, may be in 


the barn, before other farmers, who do not uſe this ſort, 
begin to mow, PT 
EEE, Wheat, 
Auguſt is the principal month for cutting wheat, under 
which head I ſhall treat of it more particularly. I mention 
it at preſent, merely to conſider the conduct of many ſenſible 


farmers, who are fond of cutting their wheat, at leaſt 


ten days before it is ablolutely ripe. There is reaſon 
to think this practice a very good one; the corn 1s 
left in the field longer than common, to fiviſh in 
that manner the ripening: The advange is the fineneſs of 
the grain. If you are defirous of carrying to market 4 


ſample of wheat, that ſha!l exceed all others, it muſt be 


thus harveſted; and I have more than once heard ſeveral 


very atcentive farmers aſſert, that they loſe nothing in med. 


ſure by this management. It is at leaſt worthy the ui 
of all good husbanda:en, were it on:y for the COBVEDIENCE 
of ſomewh it dividing their karveſt. The laſt fortoight in 
Auguſt is ſo buſy a time, that many of them ſcarcely xno 
how ro get in their corn, upon account of all ſorts then 
requiring attention at once. 


ARTE 
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ART I CI E. XLII. 


E the culture f Flax or Lint. — the culture of Henp £ 


From 8 AGRICULTURE.] 


HIS plant, though very different in its uſes from 
15 thoſe that have been mentioned, yet falls within this 
daſs, as the ſtalk is the principal part of it, and as the prin- 
cipal uſe of the ſeed is to produce the plant. Though it 
is not proper for food either to men or cattle, yet a good 


crop of it is perhaps as valuable as any crop whatever. 

Great encouragement has been given hy the government 
for the culture of this plant, yet it has not made very great 
progreſs, A very ſmall part only of what is manufactured 
in Scotland, is raiſed in the country. We are provided 
chiefly from Holland and Ruffia at a very great price. 
Whether or no the demand has lately encreaſed much, or 
whether any otber cauſe can be afſigned, I know not but it 
is ſpoke of as a thing certain, that the price of lint has in 
a few years advanced near 50 per cent. 1 85 

| am at a great loſs to aſſign a reaſon for the ſmall 3 
that the culture of this plant makes in Scotland? Pre- 
mums in different ſhapes have been given. They have 
been given to every farmer, that raiſed one acre and up- 
vards; for every acre that he raiſcd, a certain ſum. They 
bare been given to perſons for purchaſing a certain num- 
ber af acres, and manufacturing the produce of them. 
Toe) nave. been given to p.r{01:5 for the erection of milns 
for di eſſiag tint, ro leflen the expence of manufacturing : 
and they bave been given to the perſons that raiſed the 
greateſt quantity of green lint upon the acre. 

tis no part of my Province to attempt to aſſigu the rea 
ſons that have drevented the culture of flax, notwnthſtand- 
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ing all theſe encouragements. IT muſt however odſeryy, 
that it is a very great diſgrace upon our country, that when 
encouragements were offered, men ſhould be found, who, 
inſtead of ſtudying to deſerve them by vigorous attempts tg 
promote the culture of this plant, ſhould only contrirg 
how they might gain them by fraud, and that they ſhould 
find perſons in a higher ſtation ſo eaſily impoled upon as to 
atteſt their frauds as facts.“ It is certain, that certificates 
were produced of crops of lint of value far ſuperior to 
any thing that has been mentioned of lucern; and I may 
almoſt venture to ſay, of twice the value of the land upon 
which it was raiſed, I mention this, becauſe I think it is 
the duty of every man, when encouragements are given to 
induſtry, to prevent, as far as he can, the public ſrom being 
impoſed upon, that ſo the good end * opoled may not by 
fruſtrated. 
I muſt obſerve likewiſe, that there is little ground to 
hope, that any plan for this purpoſe will ſucceed, unl: 
ſome method can be fallen upon to make the raiſing and 
manufacturing of lint two different employments, carried 
on by different perſons, fitted for each part, and properly 
fituated for the bufineſs. Every perſon that knows tit 
various operations neceſſary to be performed on lint, muit 
ſoon be convinced, that the raiſing it in the field, and pre- 
paring it for the cloath manufacturer after it is raiſed, are 
very different. employments, and ſhould be carried on 9 
different perſons. At preſent the whole is carried on by oft 
perſon: and this perſon is eitheralmoſt entirely unacquainted 


with agriculture, and is obliged to hire the neceſſary labour 


at the greateſt expence; or if he is acquainted with agrl- 
culture, and can raiſe the crop of lint at the ſmalleſt ex- 


pence ; yet having already a great deal of other _— 
4 | buſinels, 
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The truſtees are ſo ſenſible of theſe frauds, that they hate 
not continued to offer the premiums. 
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wſnefs, he cannot think to give himſelf much trouble with 

my work, that interferes in any degree with his chief em- 
ployment. Yet this the farmer mutt do, if he engages with 
lint, The pulling, watering, and graſſing interfere with 
the moſt important buſineſs of the farmer, the making his 
hay, and the cutting down and ingathering of his corn. 
This makes him averſe to meddle with lint; and if he ſhould. 
engage with it, makes it impoſſible for him to give that at- 
tention to it, that ſome of the . mentioned re- 
n, 

While matters then continue to be carried on in the way 
they are at preſent, I am afraid that the culture of flax will 
not make great progreſs. But could perſons be found for 
purchaſing lint upon the ground, and could habitations be | | 
xKpned them in proper ſituations, ſo that they might, by | 
water-carriage, or ſome other eaſy manner, bring home 
the lint from the different parts of the country, to be wa- 
tered and graſſed immediately under their own inſpection ; 
there is reaſon to believe, that the farmers would raiſe as 
much lint as ſhould be found neceſſary for our manutaG- 


1 tures, or would be proper for their land to carry. 

vi When premiums were given to perſons for purchaſing a 
2 certain number of acres, and manutacturing the produce of 
e blem, ſomething of this kind was attempted; but then no 
E care was taken in the choice of the perſons to whom theſe 
1 premiums were given, or to have them properly ftuated 
od for their buſineſs. : 
i, The ſcheme at preſent propoſed of making a canal betwixt 
= the Forth and Clyde, offers an opportunity to promote the 
* culture of lint in the manner here mentioned 4. It is pro- 


10 poſed, that this canal ſhall paſs through lands, that at pre- 
5 lent produce the beſt lint in Scotland; and by forming it, 


| and 
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} This was written before the act of Parliament, for making this 
Canal, was obtained. 
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and providing it with water, ſome other lands, at preſert 
lying wet, may be rendered proper for this purpoſe, 1 
bitations for lint manufacturers may be made in ſome 
convenient places on the ſide of the canal, to which green 
lint may be brought by water - carriage from any of the 
lands that lye near to it, or even on the ſides of the frichs at 
a ſmall diſtance from the ends of it, By this means, tho 
the lint may-be raiſed at A confiderable diſtance from the 
_ purchaſer, yet he can bring it to his habitation at a ſmall 
expence, and have it watered, graſſed, and dreſſed, imme. 
diately under his own eye, If there is the ſmalleſt proba- 
bility that ſuch a ſcheme may take place, it would be pro. 
per to put a clauſe in the canal bill, to allow all green un- 
dreſſed lint to paſs free from toll. - 
| It is probable, that on the fides of ſome of the lochs inthe 
weſt Highlands, proper habitations may likewiſe be found 
for lint manufacturers. The climate is very proper for 
lint, and the ſoil in ſome places may be found proper tor 
it alſo; the land is generally low rented, and the navige 
tion upon the lochs will enable the manufacturer, at {mall 
expence, to bring to his habitation the lint that he pur: 
| chaſes even at a diſtance. | | 
If a manufaQture of this kind is eſtabliſhed by a ſociety, 
encouraged by the public, though it may not ſucceed at fc, 
yet it will point out to private perſons how they may cat 
it on afterwards to advantage. eo 
But though the farmer may not receive this encou- 
ragement, it may not be amiſs to give ſome directions abou: 
the culture of this plant. = 85 
The firſt thing to be conſidered, is, the ſoil that 15 Pre 
per for it: Where land is in conſtant tillage, there art not 
many ſoils on which it will ſucceed. The one molt pro 
per is a deep, moiſt, rich ſoil, made as free from weeds ® 


poſſible : Land newly broke up, though it is not * 


all 


„% 
unfivers very well, provided it is deep, and not too 


95 farmers in Scotland have ſeldom been at any pains 


upon which very little depended, and therefore have been 
always leſs anxious about the ſucceſs of it, than of any 
other crop- Were they at as great pains to prepare theic 
land for 2 crop of lint, as they are for a crop of wheat or 
barley, they would undoubtedliy ſuccecd: Bus the uncertain- 
ty of a market for it upon the ground, the trouble it 


occaſions if obliged to dreſs it themſelves, and the length of 


time betore they receive a return, prevent them from ſowing 
it upon good land, or being at much expence in its culture. 


Such is the nature of the crop, that it merits to be raiſed 
on land prepared by a fallow, If the land is not fallowed, 
it ſhould be in good order, and receive a plowing before 
winter, that ſo it may be properly meilowed by the froſts. 
Upon this winter-furrow the ſeed may be ſown if the land 
is very clean; if not, it thould get a ſecond plowing at ſeed- 


time, When lint is to be ſown upon land newly broke up, 
the land ſhould likewiſe be plowed before winter, that ſo 


the harrows may be able to break the tuif compleatly. 


Unleſs this is done, a good crop cannot be expected. How- 
ever, one plowing in this caſe is ſufficient ; for if the land 


is in good order, and there is any froſt in the winter ſea- 


fon, the turf will be eatily torn in pieces by the harrows. 
In ſowing, the lint muſt be treated like graſs-ſeeds. The 


land muſt be harrowed, and well ſmoothed before the 


ſeed is ſown; and then another flight harrowing given to 


cover it, All the clods muſt be well broke, and all the 


{tones gathered off, that fo the ſeed may come up the more 
equally, dn 


The proper time for ſowing is in March, or in the be- 


zinning of April; and about 12 Linlithgow pecks, barley 


. meaſure 


ticher in the choice or preparation of their land for a crop 
of lint, They ſeem always to have conſidered it as a crop, 


o — nr — 
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meaſure, is the proper quantity for an acre, adjuſted accor. 
ding to che ſituation of the land. The richer that the land 
is, provided'it is not too open, the greater quantity of ſeed 
in proportion ſhould be Town. Lint in this reſpe& is very 
different from corn, In ſowing corn, the richer that 
the land is, the less ſeed is required; betauſe the richer 
that tlie land is, the greater number of ſtalks c@me out 
from the root. But in ſowing lint, the richer that the 
land ie, the more ſecd is required, becauſe one grain of 
ſeed produces no mrre than one ſtalk, and the richer that 
the land is, it is Ole to nouriſh the greater number of 
ſtalks. Beſides it is found, that the thicker the lint grows, 
provided it does not lodge, it is always of the better qua- 


If the land intended for lint has been in tillage, though 


great pains may be taken to deſtroy the weeds before the 


lint is ſown, yet ſo many will riſe with the crop, as to ren. 


der it neceſſary to pull them out. This is commonly done 


by the hand; and, though expenſive, may be done without 
any danger, The Engliſh writers on Agriculture pro- 
Pole to turn in ſheep upon the lint, and they aflure us, 


| that if this is done at a proper ſeaſon, they will eat up the 
weeds without doing any hurt to the Im, Eut I er per- 


ſuaded, that ſheep are unſkilful weeders, and though they 
ſhould do no hurt to the crop of lint, would not ſuffici- 
ently deſtroy the weeds. It is a little ſurpriſing, that the au- 


' thors of the compleat body of huſbandry ſhould thick, that 


this method in ſome. caſes will do very well, when ac the fame 
time they condemn the ordinary method of pulling out 


the weeds by the hand. But notwithſtanding what they 


alledge, yet there is no danger in going amongſt the lint, 


and even ſitting down to pull out the weeds if neceBary ; 
for though the lint ſhould be cven more than chree inches 
long when laid down, yet it riſes again in a few days. 


Mr Tſchiffeli ſays, that lint ſhould be weeded — 
| 5 0 


7 7 
bur inches high, and that there is no danger of its being 
damaged, that the weeders ſhould always go barc - footed 
uro the field, and ſhould work as much as poſſible fitting 
er lying down. In Scotland, they fit upon their knees, as 
the poſture in which they can muſt ealily move for- 
ward. 5 

There is nothing in the culture of lint that we ſeem 0 
de leſs acquainted with, than the proper timꝭ ot pulling it; 
yet it is certain that a great deal muſt depend upon this. 
When lint is intended for ſeed, it is eaſy to know when 
the ſeed is ripe ; but at what time the ſtalk has the great - 
eſt plenty, and the beſt lint upon it, is not fo obvious, 
When treating of the culture of the different grafles, it 
was obſerved, that the ſtalks of graſs become worſe, and 
contain leſs nouriſhment, in proportion as the ſeeds are ad- 
vanced. There is reaſon to believe the fame thing with 
reſpect to talks of lint, that the further that the lint 
ſeed is advanced there is the leſs lint. _ „ 
8 Perhaps it may be neceſſary, that ſome of the juice be 
extracted from the lint, to give, it proper ſtrength. Was 


,. for this, which may be true, though not very pro- 
8 bable, I ſhould recommend to pull the lint as ſoon as the 


flower has fallen, as the time when there is the greateſt 
plenty, and the beſt lint upon the ſtaik ; it is certain, that 
tought aot to ſtand long, for it is known to be the practice, 
in thoſe places where they have the beſt lint, to pull it be- 


þ fore the ſeed is compleatly ripe. ie practice ſerves a- 
_ nother good purpoſe; the land is not ſo much exhauſted 


by the crop, when the lint is pulled ſoon, as when it is al- 


. _— ak ang perfect its ſeed. Some regard ſhould 
_ Os TS 9 0 laud in determining the time of pulling. 
by 3 that lint who very ſevere crop, and requires as 
hes nuch nouriſhment as any crop raiſed in our fields, When the 


land on which it is ſowa is rich, and full of weeds, there is 
<mnonly a good crop of barley after it. By the crop. of 
| | | liot 
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Hint the weeds are deſtroyed, and the crep being early ta. 
ken from the fields, the land gets a kind of ſummer fil. 
lowing. This bas led ſome into the opinion, that lint i 
not hurtful to land. but thoſe farmers that have made the 
moſt frequent trials, are now fully convinced of its ere. 
rity. | | 
The opinion that lint is a ſevere crop is agreeable to what 
the antients write concerning it. Virgil ſays, that lint burns 
the ſoil. Collumella ſays it muſt not be ſown except it 
brings great encreaſe, and the price it bears invites, tor, a- 
bove all other ſeeds, it is hurtful to lands. 
However, in land proper for lint, the farmer may ſow it 
in a courſe with other crops, and in diſpoſing of his crop 
he may fell it a little the cheaper the earlier that it is to he 
pulled, for when the lint is early pulled, he may exped 
the better crop after it. | | 


Of the Culture of Hemp. 


Hemp is of the ſame nature with lint, only much coarſer 
and ftronger ; and wherever there is ſhipping and a fo- 
reign trade, there is great demand for it. There is very little 
of it raiſed in Scotland. Whether our ſoil is not proper 
for it; whether we are unacquainted with the culture of it; 
or whether we have not as yet learned the proper way ot 
drefling it, I ſhall not pretend to determine. 

Hemp is a plant that was cultivated by the Romans. Co. 
lumella favs. that it requires fat, well dunged, and well wat 
tered ground; or that which is flat, moiſt, and manured 
very deep. He adds, that it was ſown in the month of Fe- 
bruary at the rate of fix grains upon a foot ſquare. ent 
puſhes down one large root, and therefore require 
a deep ſoil. It is obvious from its appearance, that it takes 
a great deal of nouriſhment, and therefore requites likewiſe 
2 rich ſoit. | 0 77 mg 


 1$ 


he 


ed 
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The ſeaſon for ſowing i ity is itr the firſt os April, and, in 
fwing, it muſt be treated like lint. The land muſt be well 


harrowed before ſowing, get a ſlight harrowiog atter, for 
covering the ſeed ; the clods mult be well broke, and the 


tones carried off. As the ſeed is ſown thin and not co- 


vered deep, and as birds are very fond 8 it, it Ex comes 1 . | 


ceſſary to watch it till it begins to ſpring. X 

There are two kinds of it called the male and the female, 
which grow promiſcuoully from the ſced that i is fown : one 
of theſe only carries ſeed. The one that carries no ſeed is 
much ſooner ready for being pulled than the other, 
This occaſions great difficulty in pulling. For when 
when the two kinds ſtand promiſcuoully on the field, it is 
difficule to pull up the one kind without doing much hurt 
to the other. This has made ſome perſons piopoſe horſes 
hocing as the proper culture for this plant. For thaugh it 
is a tap-rooted plant, and has only one ſtem like the lint, 
and cannot be ſuppoſed, for that reaſon, to receive very great 
denefit from the horſe-hoeing culture; yet the alleys allow 
what is early ripe to be pulled up, without doing any harm 
to that which is allowed to remain, and the nor c-hoeing 
muſt occafion a very great encreaſe of ſecd. | 


Whether or no the kind that carries the ſeed would-pro- 


duce a larger quantity and better hemp, if pulled up before 
the ſeed is ripe, is an important queſtion, and may be deter- 


mined by proper experiments, IF it is found to do ſo, then 


both kinds may be pulled, when the earlicſt or male kind 
s ready. A ſmall quantity may be allowed to ſtand tor 


ſeed, which I am periuaded, that, by pr oper culture, ay be 
made to produce as much feed as is raited at prefent fm 
a very large quuntity by tt ordinary culture. However, 
rith reſpect to this, nothing but conjeeture” ean be off. red 
vl! proper trials are made. Haan | 
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ARTICLE. XLVIT. 


vantage of cultivating Flax ;—and Direfion = the 
management of that ma uſe ful vegetable, 


L AX has been held in "ns higheſt eſteem from ali 

_ antiquity, being celebrated as one of the great ft 
ple of Egypt, and from the manufacture of which, aroſe 
one of the moſt lacrative branches of her commerce, l 
is thought to require a very deep, rich, and warm land; 
but we know from expei ence, that, with proper {kill and 
attention, it will thrive exceedingly well in almoſt every 
ſoil throughout the Britiſh iſlands. It is indeed true, that 
the ground which is to produce flax, ought to be ſeveral 
times carefully plowed, ſo as to render it perfectly fine; 
and muſt then be laid as ſmooth and even as poſhble. R 
may be ſown about three buſhels on an acre, in the firſt 
warm weather after the middle of March; and, if rain ſue- 


+ # + &# 4 


ceeds, it. muft be kept free from weeds till it riſcs about two 
inches high. In fome places they have ventured in this 


ſtate to feed it with ſheep, and this without prejudice, It 
is ripe ſomewhat later than hemp, and when ripe is to be 


pulled as expeditiouſly as poſſible, and then laid in ſmall 


parcels, evenly, with the head towards the South, that it 


may dry conveniently. It affords after this a great deat 
of employment, in watering, pullin g, breaking, &c. wh eh 
is certainly an advantage, as it ſupplies labour, and of courſe 


ſubſiſtence, to many poor people; and, when all this is 


done, is ſeldom leſs than teu pounds an acre, But when 
we conſider the benefiis that arile from the commocity 
when it comes into the hand of che manufacturers, and 
the multitudes that get their bread by ſpinning, weaving, 
and bleaching in it; it muſt appear to be a national object of 
the greateſt importance; and the more ſa, as there 15 not 


{4 probability only, but a certainty, that, with proper en- 
| couragement 
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 couragement, it might be made as much a Britiſh ſtaple as 


wool. Qa this account it deſerves, and ſurely the time is not 
ardiſtant, when it will mect with the utmoſt attention, the 


onl thing requiſite to put it effectually in our poilefian. 


It is owing chiefly to ſome ill founded prejudices, that 
it is not already ſo; and a greater ſervice could not be 
rendered to the public, than by removing theſe prejudices, 
not ſimply by arguments, but by experiments, which would 
put the fact entirely out of doubt. The Dutch, who un- 
derſtand both the culture and manufacture of flax better 
than any other nation in the world, prefer their own ſeed, 
raiſed on the ſtiff clays of Zealand, to any that they re- 
ceire from the northern parts of Europe; though they 
allo drive a great trade in this. But the flax employed in 
their manutactures grows on a light, warm, gravelly ſoil, 
and owes its beauty and fineneſs to their ſedulous care in 
minuring, cultivating, making it properly in the field, and 
in the dreſſing it afterwards. They likewiſe carefully 
guard againſt an error into which we frequently tall; which 
1s, the pulling the flax too green, by which, in the firſt place, 
the teed is loit, and, if preſerved, is of little value, in re- 
ſpect to the producing another crop. The occalion of 
this error was the fairer appearance of flax, when thus 
pulled, than when ſuffered to ſtand longer. But this ad- 
vantage was ſituply in appearance, fince the green flax 


loles more in the dreſſing, and has never that ſtrength in the 


thread, which it wou'd hive if pulled in a more mature ſtate. 
Ve have the ſame diverfity of lands, and much more of 
inem, than the Dutch; and therefore, if we took cyual 
pains, there is no reaſon to doubt, that we might ſuccecd as 
vell as they; and that, by changing our own ſceds, we 
might be releaſed from the ncceſſity of importing them, 
as well as flax, for our own uſe; and, when the cooſe- 
quences of this ſhall be duly conſidered, there is very lutte 


om to fear, that every obſtacle may not be overcome — 


ART I- 
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ARTICLE. XIIX. 
An Ess A on the MANAGEMENT of HOGS; influding 


Experiments on Rearing and- Fattening them. : 3 
ARTHUR: YounG Eſd; | 


[ Continued from p. 363. * 
1 N aadition to the former experiments, 1 hall add a few 
that have been tried lince. | 
"In January 1766, twenty pigs, that had been weaned fix 
weeks, were draughted into four parcels, and kept for three 
weeks upon the following articles of food ; 


No 1. Boiled carrots. 
2. W 
ef -red beets. 
4. potatoes. 


They were then viewed, and the reſult : 


No t. The beſt. 
2. The next beſt. 
The next; very near equal to No 2, 
4. The wort, but very good. 


The difference between them but little. 
Carrots, in this trial, appear to be ſuperior to the other 
articles but not ſo much as to prove deciſive. 

II. 

In February 1766, drew ſix lots of pigs, four i in each=- | 

the equality very exact and, confining them to ſeparate 


ſkins, ted them in the following manner three wecks : 


No 1. Raw carrots. 

2. eee e 

Zo red beets, 

4. Raw potatoes. | 
5 — Jeruſalem artichokes, - 
6. ——Turnips | 


| 
| 
f 
7 


At the end of that time viewed them; 


No 1. The beſt in good order. 
2. — 3. Next; equal: theſe alſo in good ee 
4. and 5. The next; equal. 


. Th d d; d the other dyin | 
ree dead; an e y 9. ce 


ö 
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or degree: ER wretched. 
. 


fd them a fortnight as follows: 


No = With boiled carrots. 


2. parſnips. 
3. beets. 


Viewed them at the end of that time; the reſult, 
| No 2. The beſt. 


1. The next. 


But all in good order. Parſnips, being ſuperior in this 


zrerages are the points alone which carry conviction. 
The 6th of January, 1767, confined fix pigs, two months 
old, to a ſtye, and fed them for ſix weeks with nothing but 


may be depended on for feeding ſuch pigs. The reſult was 
favourable; at the end of the time they were viewed, and 
found io be in good order ;—not ſo well looking, as I 
haye often had ſuch pigs kept on other meat—but well 


tance, 


. 
Sowed common red clover with barley in the Spring of 


1765, on two acres of wood - cock, brick- earth loam, on a 


clay bottom, that yielded beans, horſe-hoed in 1764. In 


October 1765, manured it with thirty loads of compoſt, 
eonſiſting of various proportions of farm: vard dung, town- 
manure, turf, ditch earth, &c. 


Carrots, parſnips, and beets are excellent food; pota- 
does and artichokes the ſame,” though in a | ſomewhat in- 


In January 1767, Kew three lots of weaned pigs, and | 


trial to carrots, contradicts, ſo far, the reſult of the for- 
mer experiments; but a few trials muſt never be con- : 
hdered as deciſive. In all agricultural ones, the general 


boiled Jeruſalem artichokes, and the common wath that is 
piven to lean hogs, as a trial to diſcover how far that root 


enough to ſhew that this food i is a matter of much impor- 
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The fences around it were well repaired in the winter 


and one, much worſe than the reſt, new made, The 2th 
of May I turned in thirty head of ſxine, conſiſting of * 


large pigs, and hogs half and three-fourths grown : they 


took immediately to the clover, and in about a fortnight 
- 


all diſcovered by their looks how well the food agreed with 
them; there was a pond in the field, at which they drank 
perpetually, and of nights they laid all of a heap in a cor- 


ner of the piece; under a thicket of buſhes ; not making | 
any attempts to get home, after walking the firit evening | 
once or twice around the border with that deſign. Find. 


ing thit ſtock of hogs inſufficient to keep down the ciover, | 


more were added; and ſome kept in tae piece till Micha. 


elmas. The account of the expences and produce is as 


O 
ow = 


follows. | 
1 Expences. 
5-4 
Seed 2 — * — _— - 0 10 
Sowing VVV n 8 
Manuring, at 20d. a load the manure, and the expence of 
carting it to the field „% 4 491 
ED ” e 
„ - - 3 ED 
$6 4.7 
Produce, 
| f- 4, 
Keeping 15 hogs 21 weeks at 3d. 3 1% 9 
Ditto : 2 ditto 12 week: at 3d. =» - - 1 16 © 
Ditto 10 ditto 16 weeks at 34 „„ % 
Ditto 5 ditto to weeks at 22 5 - . o 10 5 
Ditto 12 ditto 10 weeks at 2d. 5 1 
Keeping 10 hogs 12 weeks at 11k 2 1 
= | 10 © 2 
Expences . 5 #2 
7 e 
Profit, 21. 75. 95d. per acre. L 2 L 
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From the event of ſeveral other fields of clover this year, 
[an clear that no other uſe of it would have paic better than 
thus feeding it by hogs. A clear profit of forty-ſcven \hil- 
lings per acre, after paying the expence ofa good manuring, . 
i; conſiderable, and greatly preferable to the general pro- 
ft by hay, the chance of ſeaſons taken into the account. No- = 
thing can be clearer than the fact of hogs thriving excel- L 1 
kntly on clover all theſe ſwine grew very faſt, and ſhew- | 
ed by their looks how well the food agreed with them 
ind there is no animal that ſooner falls off in its appears 8 | 
ance than a hog, when badly fed. Where therefore is the _ WM 
neceſſity of providing other ſummer food ? Why conſume 
that food for thoſe hogs which clover will maintain, while 
ſows and pigs, and weaned pigs, cannot be kept without ity 
ſuch as dairy-waſh, &c, | 

This is a ſyſtem of management that will enable the far- 
mer to keep much larger ſtocks of cattle than the methods 
jet common in ſo many counties. 


VI. | 
in the Summer of 1767, kept as many hogs of various 
forts in one acre of clover, ſown with oats after turnips, on 
ag00d gravelly loam, as came to 4/. 85. at the above 
prices. The hogs were iu it from the laſt week in May to 
tie middle of September, never at home. They throve 
txtremely well, and no twine could look better. 
Theſe trials, with many others, prove inconteſtibly, chat 
lover, well fenced i in, with a pond in the field, is to be ab- 
Cutly depended on for the Summer-food of hugs, with- 
Out any aſſiſtance : and that ſuch an ap-lication of the 
crop will pay as well, and probabiy better, tuan any other. 
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. ARTICLE L. 


A Hort and caſy Method of Making Hay * the 700 al. 
vantage. 


T beinga duty incumbent upon every member of wü 
to communicate his diſcoveries for public benefit, 1 
make no apology for ſending you an account of my own 
practice of making hay, by which I not only ſave one third 
of the time and labour uſually employed in this articte, but 


| have my hay made better than when I Rolls the uſual 


method. 
I mow my or als, and then let it Iye in the ſwarth till the 
dew is off the next morning, at which time turn and foread | 


my hay, and let it lie in the fig till the after part of the day, 
when I take 1t up and cock it well, and never meddle with | 


it more till I cart it into my barn, or ſtack it. If the wea- 
ther be good, it will do well to cart, after it has ſtood three 


days in the cock. 


This method, I have found, by five or fix years experience, 
anſwers for any ſort of hay, except ſalt hay, and red clover; 


of the latter of which I have not had fo long trial; but ny | 


clover hay was ARE 4 laſt ſummer in the following man. | 
Wer: | | 

I followed my mowers as they cut the graſs, ſpread it 38 | 
thin as J could, and before night put it in cock. The next 
day, after the dew was eff, 1 pie ad it again; in the after. 
noon | cocked ita ſecond time, and meddled no more wich 


it tilt I carted it.— The appearance of the hay ſince makes 
me judge tha! no man has better f the ſort. 


The reaſon hy! think my hay rather better, is, becauſe 


I take it fr gramed, that the more juice, or vatural moiſ. 
and rotting | 


th. ilk, te ricker and a hre rourithing it is. The too 


> f 00 
often ng and foreidi: bay ip the lun extr. ö 


8 ; Toh 11 
much of the zichnels ty; c and eng day 's thus lying 


EIT: 


ake away ſuch a quantity of the moiſt watery particles, as 
that the remainder is only ſufficient to raiſe a proper fer- 
mentation thereof when in the cock, while the ſmallneſs of | 
the body there keeps that termentation from rifing to fuch 10 
a height as to corrupt it. After twenty-four hours, the 
fermentation will gradually abate; and the pitching of the | t 
hay into the cart, and afterwards into the mow or ſtack, þ 
15 it, that it will not again riſe ſo as to be detrimen- 4 
Cattle are fonder of this hay than of chat which is 
. in the common way, and leſs of it will ſapport them. 


Doncaſter. . J. W. 
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AN FIE I. 
Obſervations on the proper time of Sowing Barley. 
[from Mr ARTHUR YoOUuNG's experimental Agriculture. | 


AUR correſpondent RusTicvs, having (p. 305.) re- 
() queſted us ro furniſh our collection with extracts 
from Mr Young's experimental apriculture ; and at fame 
tine ſent us ſome of the notes he had taken from it, parti- 
cularly, the average products from ſowing barley at differ- 
ent times ; we cannot more properly at prefent comply with 5 
bis requeſt, than by inſerting Mr Voung's obſervations ſub- 
joined to theſe experiments, which are as corollaries, deduced 
from them, to be applied to practice. 


1 The average product from wings in February is 12 4 


April band - * = | a N 8 42. 
; ; : . ; = 

My - a . 
| 2 


| apprehend it will not be thought eaſy, even to conceive 


ny thing more deciſive than this little Table : The reader 
Vol. II. No, VIII. Eee doubtleſs 
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without the leaſt poaching: This is relative to all forts 0: 


* 5 


=: doubtleſs knows, that the proportions of theſe fuk are th 


point of importance : inſtead of ounces call them buſhels, 
ſacks, or quarters. When a June ſowing yields three and 
a half ſacks, a February one will yield twelve and a half, 


1 and fo on. But I ſhould obſerve fomething on ſuch very 
carly ſowing of barley as the month of February, becauſe i 


is very contrary to all common practice. 


Theſe experiments include both a gravelly and a clayey | 


loam ; farmers in general occupy all kinds of ſoil, from dry 


ſands to exceſſive wet clays : the variations of foil, relative | 


to the time of ſowing, muſt never be forgotten. February 
here appears to be the moſt beneficial ſeaſon; but need I ob. 
ferve, that there are many ſoils which will not admit ſtir. 
ring ſo early as February; others that will not admit it even 


till April, without the management is previoufly coneerted 


with ſuch a view; and that there are ſome ſeaſons in which 
no plough can ſtir in February: All theſe points ſhould be 


conſidered. There is nothing which opens a Way to error 
more than general maxims: i are always o nu- 
merous, that they are nearly deſtructive of fuch rules. 


The cafes in which barley ſhould be ſown ſo early as Fe. 
bruary, may, I apprehend, be gathered from naming a few: 
Virft, When the weather is dry enough to plow the land 


6 


Zoil. Second, Upon thoſe dry, ſound, crumbling clays, 


whether natural, or artiſicial through draining z that by 
being thrown on to the ridge in autumn, will be ready for 


plowing very carly in the ſpring : Theſe ſoils yield of all 
others the greateſt crops of barley. Third, upon all Cry 
oravels, ſandy loams, &c. that admit plowing during molt 


of the winter. In theſe circumſtances, and ſimilar ones, it 
| aPPCAars from the preceeding experiments, that it 15 advile- 


able to ſow ſo early as February : Bad weather, ſach as 
ſroſis and ſnows, ſucceeding the ſowing, are no objection : 


No weather could be worſe than many weeks after ſeveral 
| ol 
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of the preceeding ſeaſons; nor have I ever perceived, that 


the corn ſuffered. Moſt farmers who live in countries 


where it is the cuſtom to ſow early, muſt by chance have 
known their barley fields frozen, or covered with fnow, and 
that without damage. There may certainly be exccfively ſharp 
froſts without ſnow, juſt as the barley is appcaring above 


ground, that may poſſibly iojure it: [ will by no means 


alert the contrary, but I have never obſerved it. 
But advantageous as very carly ſowing undoubtedly is, yet 


there are ſome wet undrained clays, loams, chalks, &c. that 


will not admit it; and there are numerous farmers that 


are in a tract of management which excludes it. Land 


that is to be ſown in February, or even March, muſt have 


its tillage before that time : it is abſolutely requiſite to 
plow and ſow immediately in the ſpring ; ; that is, to give 
o preparatory ſpring plowings : for ſoils which are apt 
to be the leaſt moiſt, will, after one or two ſpring-plow- 


ings, become abſolute mud, with every heavy ſhower | 
of rain: and this will be in proportion to the degree of 


pulverization : conſequently the tarmer has the beſt chance 


of a dry ſtirring the firſt : as rains, which afterwards would 


make the ſoil poach, will, before it is ſtirred, have no ſuch 


©, TI have often been caught with rains, in my ſpring. 


preparation for barley, and yet oftener obſerved it among 
my neighbours, and the conſequence is always 4 very. late 
flowing, and infallibly a poor crop. 

It is from hence to be concluded, that the true LE 
busbandry 3 is, to get the land into the outmolt degree of 


order intended, by October at fartheſt, in which month 
It ſhould be thrown i into the narrow ridge, and thoroughly | 


well water -furrowed, that it may lye ery all winter, and 
be ready for ſowing early in the ſpring : The plows, ſeed! 
man and harrows, ſhould then follow each other cloſe . 
that, if rain comes, it may find no land unprepared for it, 
A farmer ſhould not allow his men to go with the plows ac 
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a diſtance from each other; (it is common for the men, 
each to take his acre), but make them go very near, that 
the field may not, in cafe of bad weather, be left in ſtripes, 
part ſown and part unſown, with the water turrows open 
1n one place, and choaked up in another: It is a common 
error, but a very pernicious one. 

According to the husbandry here pr pole the farmer, 
if he will continue to take a crop of barley after one of any 
other grain, ſhould give the tillage immediately after harveſt, 
and ridge up the land as I have juſt deſcribed in October: 


but the common method is very contrary; they leave the 


field in ſtubble all winter, for the paultry confideration of 
feeding ſheep, delay the tillage till ſpring, and conſequently 


ſow late; whatever their crop, we may pronounce it trifling, 


to what it would be with different management. 
The greateſt crops of barley gained in Engiand, are in 
clay foils, well drained, that bave a year's fallow, are rid- 


ged up in October, the manure carried on the firſt hard 


froſt, and plowed, and ſown as ſoon as dry enough, which 
is the end of February, or the firſt fortnight 1 in March. 
To argue againſt ſowing barley after turnips would be 
abſurd, but the turnip husbandry by as means allows of a 
good barley culture. There will be no difficulty in pro- 
ving this ſatisfactorily to all my readers. 
Turnips not a proper preparation for barley ! | That is very 
ſtrange ! cries an hund pcople, who have ſeen the bar: 
ley following turnips, fed off by ſheep. I reply, that the 
manuring from the ſleep, which by the way excceds 


moſt others, here gives the great crop of barley, not the | 
turnip preparation, It would be anticipating my ſubje& | 


to offer to prove this at preſent by experiment, but reaſon 
will do it alone. Thoſe who argue ſo ſtrenuouſly for this 
common management, ſhould view the barley crops which 
ſucceed turnips when they are not fed off; Does the prol- 


pect ſhew, that it is the e or the ſheep that occaſion 
the 


in; 


fre 


L 4⁰⁷ꝶj.ũ! 
the great crop of barley ? In order for the compariſon, 
take a field half ſown | with | turnips, and half fal- 
low, or any crop that exactly equals the turnips: Let them 


de fed off the land with ſheep, and the other half manured | 


to the exact equality of that of ſheep ; is it ſuppoſed, that 
the latter barley will not equal the former If on heavy 
lands it follows a fallow, it will moſt afturedly exceed it. 

But further : Suppoſe the turnips on account of the flock 


are kept, as they commonly are, till the end of March, or 
throughout April, what will the reſult be then? Why 


the barley will be inferior by a third to the other that is 
not prevented from being ſown earlier. It is a fact that 
cannot be diſputed, that the very beſt turnip culture of 
barley in the moſt kindly ſoils in England, witneſs for 
inſtance the beſt marled lands in Norfolk, the crop fed 
of with ſheep do not near equal the product of barley 


from ſummer-fallowed clays manured in a common way 
with farm-yard dung, and ſown. ſo much earher than the 
turnips will allow. Four quarters are a great crop in the 
beſt parts of Norfolk, they have ſometimes five ; whereas 


in Eſſex drained clays, fix quarters are a common crop, 
and eight oftea gained. 5 

The great uſe of turnips are in January, February, 
March, and April: The farmers that have great flocks keep 
them as late as pofſible: In other words, they are not off the 
land, when the barley ought to be green as a meadow, 
How is it poſſible, ſuch a culture can be comparatively ad- 
vantageous to barley? When turnips are kept fo late, I 
ſhould apprehend it would be a particular advantage to let 


lome other crop ſucceed them that will bear ſowing much 


latter than barley. Quære, For inſtance, if ſuch a crop of 
buck-wheat as would be gained on turnip land in fine order, 
vould not much exceed in value the common barley crops 
that follow turnips ? If it is conſidered, how little buck- 
wheat exhauſts the ſoil, I have no doubt of the point. 


Upon 


14 


_ - Von the whole, the preceeding Experiments prove, 4 
the grand object in the culture of barley is to ſow early ; 
and - conſequently, that a farmer, whatever be his {oi} . 
plan, ſhould, if barley is his chief or an important aim 
with him, ſo prepare his land as to admit ſowing on the firſt 
ſpring earth, whether the ſeaſon allows it in February orin 
March; but later he ſhould not venture to ſow ; at leaſt on 
ſuch ſoils as mine. The gaining good crops in April, or 
even May ſowings, does not prove the contrary, as ſuch e- 
vents muſt be owing to extraordinary, natural, or artificial 
fertility; which would yield proportionably greater crops, 

were the ſeaſon of ſowing more advantageous. 
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/ Paring, Burning, and Liming Moor Grounds. 
From Younc's Farmers Letters, Vol. II.] 


THROUGHOUT all the north of England, the proper 
method of breaking up waſte foils is agreed, from a 
long courſe of uninterrupted experience, to be paring and 
burning; But as it has of late been the faſhion in the ſouth 
to explode this culture, ſomething muſt be ſaid to reconcile 

ſuch jarring opinions. „„ 
Phe advocates for this method of improvement, produce 
a vaſt range of experiments to juſtify the practice; where- 
as its enemies found their opinion merely on reaſoning, 
How is it poſſible, ſay they, that it can be profitable huſ- 
bandry to reduce an inch of the beſt part of the ſoil every 
fifteen or twenty years to the thickneſs of a ſheet of paper? 
The argument is plauſible; but what would be of twenty 
times the importance of an hundred arguments would be 
to produce a field of a thin ſtaple : This land was once Gen 
in the depth of ten inches of foil; it is now Bad fron have 
25 e | ing | 
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ing but four. But no ſuch inſtances halve; or can be 
brought. On the contrary, it is to be proved in all the 
countries where paring has been long in vogue, that very 
{allow ſoils have been many times pared within the me- 
mory of old men, who likewiſe retain the tradition of the 
ſame ſoil having long before their time received the ſame 
treatment; and yet remained at the former thickneſs. 
But if the difference of the thickneſs of the turf pared, 
and the thinneſs of the aſhes ſpread, were the rule to judge 
by ; the argument, in proving too much, would prove no- 
thing. Many tracts of the ſhallow land in queſtion have 
been known to be regularly pared, and burnt once every 
twelve or fifteen years, for a century paſt. Now, ſuppoſing 
it had loſt two thirds of an inch every time, in only eight 
times ſuffering this operation, the ſurface muſt have been 
reduced fix inches in thickneſs : But how does ſuch a ſtate 
of the caſe agree with the ſoil being at this diy fix inches 
thick, and well known never to have exceeded it? Which 
is actually the caſe with ſeveral tracts of land I have viewed 


r both in the northern and weſtern parts of this kingdom. 
a There is, in a word, great reaſon to think, that this prac- 
d 


tice does not at all diminiſh the ſtaple of the land. | 
Whether this be owing to the great crops it is enabled to 


ic field, returning a proportioned part of themſelves to the 

earth again, Mich is the caſe with all forts :—Or whether 
cc the ſurface pared conſiſts not entirely of turf, or the bulbs 
e. of ſainfoine, with no earth at all, or at leaſt none redu- 
8. cd to aſhes, I ſhall not pretend to decide : but the latter 
11 circumſtance I think very probable : Turf, which is no— 
ry thing but an aggregate of roots and bulbs, may certainly 
p.? be burnt without any reduction of Soil. I am of opi- 
Wy mon that Soil cannot be reduced to aſhes ; but in this, 
1 erperiment ſhould decide. A ſtrong confirmation of this 
60 


notion is the well known fact, that land cannot be 
burned till it has acquired a turf; that is, till it has 
gained 
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gained che thickneſs which was re by the laſt ka, 
| ing. 

The efficacy of thy practice is indiſputable; a middling 
quantity of aſhes is 500 buſhels per acre. Suppoſe a man, 
inſtead of paring and burning at 16s. or 18 x, expence, 
would bring aſhes to his ground; he would no where be 
able to get them, carriage and expences included, under 64 
a buſhel, which amounts to L. 12-10 per acre: It is evi. 
dent enough, that ſuch a plan would never do. 

But the grand point of paring and bur ning is the bring- 
ing waſte ſoils into culture, one may almoſt ſay, i in a ſingle 
day: it 1s pared and burnt, once plowed, and ſown imme- 
diately with turnips; a crop which never fails after that 
management. Thus is the work done at once: But ſyb- 
ſtitute the plow alone——what a tedious, complicated, 
expenſive proceſs enſues, to bring about a much inferior 
profit. 

I have heard this We ironically called Moſt Ge- 


nerous, for youu burn your own foil 0 diſtribute it to all 


your neighbours. But thoſe who talk thus, know not what 
the operation is: The aſhes are not like thoſe of wood, that 
blow about like duſt ; much of them confifts in half burnt 
roots and vegetables—or at leaſt of a groſs aſh, but little 
moved by the wind; but ſuppoſing it ever fo light, who 
but the greateſt flovens leaves them to be blown away! 
On the contrary, they are immediately ſpread, and plowed 
in hot. We are not to condemn manuring with wood- 
aſhes, ſoot, or lime, and yet the wind affects all of them 
more than the aſhes in queſtion. 

Another circumſtance, very important, is the great fficw 
cy of this husbandry in deſtroying ling and other ipontaneous 
rubbiſh, at the ſame time that all grubbs, worms, and in- 
ſects are killed; Theſe are advantages uncqualicd by any 
other mode of breaking up land. 


For theſe reaſons, and a thouſand others too numerous 
8 | t0 
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ts mention here, let me, on all accounts, adviſe the impro- 
ger of theſe waſtes to adhere to a practice proved from in- 
numerable experiments to be excellent, and not fly to 
ſchemes that are recommended by reaſoning alone. Let 
dim cordially embrace a method ſingular in that admirable 
circumſtance, of reducing the wildeſt, blackeſt deſart, in 
the ſpace of a ſingle month, into profitable crops; a point 
ſufficient to overcame all the arguments againſt the prac- 
tice, were every one true. I have actually ſeen a fine pro- 
miſing crop of turnips on land, that only a month before, 


| mas as black as night itſelf +. | | 
5 The price of paring, burning, and ſpreading the aſhes q 
55 in the moor countries, varies from 14 5. to 17 f. and 6d. | 
« They perform it very well and effectually tor that ſum, fo i 
0 25 to have the plough follow them without interruption, | þ 
2 This price is cheap; but yet from dexterity and cuitom, ; 
they make ſuch good earnings at it, that many men apply 
e· for the work, the moment it is known that any is to be 
1 done; and I found from various enquiries, that there 
a would not be any difficulty in having the largeſt quantity 
1 of land pared and burnt through a want of hands; how- 
ever, I ſhall, to obviate accidents and objections, calculate 
0 Vol. II. No. VIII, Fff 1 
5 | — rmorm—m————_ — — - — POT RE: DR "TOR 
ed + One of our correſpondents pointed out this effay, and writes 
0- u that he was laft year induced by it, to try the expe- 
em fiment on ſuch ground as is here mentioned; which fo far ſußp- 
ceded, that by the end of June his ground was fine as garden 
che mould, The turnips indeed did not ſucceed : owing evidently 
1 to the whole ſoil being heated by the burning, and the dry wea- | 
4 ther at the time; they did not appear till near the end of July, | 
oy When the rains became frequent: But he is confident had they | 
lot a ſhower ſoon after ſowing, he ſhould have had a plentiful 1 
2us aL | | | 
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at one pound per acre, a price that would at once dran 
all the parers in the country. | | 
I be benefit of this practice as a manure, is every day 
clearly ſeen by the vaſt crops which ſucceed it for ſome 
years. I have viewed many fields taken from the very 
blackeſt moors that were croped, firſt with turnips, and 
then with 5, 6, or 7 crops running of maſlin vats, or bar- 
| ley-big, and laid to graſs with the laſt, reckoned by the far- 
mers then in good heart,—and even with this Manages 


ment, the graſs has been directly worth 15 f. an acre, All | 


which is ſufficient to prove, that the foil muit be in pro. 


digious heart after this operation. It is true they lime | 


great deal, and of that manuring I ſhall ſpeak next. 
Limipg throughout the moor countries, has been long 


the univerſal practice. In moſt parts of the Northern coun- | 


ties, they make it an univerſal manure ; probably it is in 
cultivated countries, more uſed than it ought to be. 
Many very ingenious men have ſtarted 6bjections to li- 


ming even moors ; and they found their opinions, {tor | 


they do not pretend to offer experiment) on the qualities of 
lime wherever found. They want to have it explained with a 
philoſophical preciſion, how a body, that of itſelt is 20 food 
for vegetables, ſhould prove fo rich a manure. Now! 
am ſenfible of being very unequal to ſuch ſpeculative points; 
and as I neyer conducted a ſeries of chymical experiments 
on lime, I conſequently cannot ſpeak from my own expe- 
rience; but if we compare the qualities which chymiſts 
give to lime, with the nature of the moors, there will, I ap: 


prehend, be no difficulty in accounting for the ſtrong effect, 


which undoubtedly accrues from laying the one on the 

other. : „ | 
The moors have ſcarcely any marks of former culture 

no tradition gives the leaſt trace of culture, Hiſtory to the 


remoteſt periods gives no reaſons to ſuppoic theſe parts ot | 


as 


the country ever in a ſtate of cultivation; the greatelt trace 
of 


3 
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of them are 'in the mountainous parts of the northern 
counties, which, it is well known, were for ages over- run by 
frequent incurſions and invaſions of two neighbouring but 
boſe nations. In a word, there is much reaſon to ſuppoſe 
the moors at this day in the condition they were three 
thouſand years ago - with no other alterations than the cut- 
ting and ſpoiling the ſpontaneous growth by armies, or the 
poor for firing, and perhaps, in ſome Inſtances, for building. 
They maintain ſome ſheep, 

The foil, as I before remarked, is 2 Weds: looſe, ſpungy 
ſobſtance: I conjecture all theſe black parts to be literally 
nothing but rotten vegetables kept looſe and open by the 
roots of the ſpontaneous growth. Thus, in fact, the foilis a 
dung hill; an opinion not very contrary to reaſon, when 
the crops it yields are conſidered. However, land that has 
laid in ſuch a ſtate for a long ſucceſſion of ages muſt inevi- 
tably be rich: In the north, men are apt to give a ſhrug at 
the very mention of cultivating them: For my part, 1 
conkider vaſt tracts of them as the richeſt {oil in the iſland 
of Great Britain. All rich ſoils in a ſtate of. nature 
© contain oil,” ſays an ingenious writer. 

Next as to lime; one tells us—* There is a great at- 
te traction betwixt quick- ime, and all oliy bodies ; it unites 
intimately with expreſſed oils,” Again, Its operation 
is to exhauſt the earth of its oils. Lime laid on ground 
© wore out by continual crops, rather hurts it than im- 


iſts | | Pr 

ap- * proves itz becauſe it does not meet oil or oleaginous 

P dodies to act upon and blunt it, The proper cure for 
= 


„this, is to mix dung with the limes, fo that it may have 
iq lomething to act on.” And again, Lime is « great diſ- 
© ſolcer of all bodies, both vegetable and animal. In ibis 
„ way it certainly operates in the earth, by d folving all ani- 

* mal and dry vegetable ſubſtances, and coove:ting them to 
* the nouriſhment of vegetables, at leaſt ſooner than they 
" therwiſe would be.” In another place, * By mixing 

3 itſelf 
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_ © verting them to the nouriſhment of plants, lime becomey 
in this ſenſe, provocative to the ſoil.” | ; 


miſehievous upon worn- out land; for the fame reaſon it is 


tains in the greateſt plenty. Further, lime diffolves all ve. 
getable ſubſtances, and prepares them for the nouriſhment 


| the benefit of theſe repeated limings are indiſputable ; and 
the farmers from long experience affert, that you cn 


of this fact? Is it not the ſtrongeſt proof imagin=? 
the ſoil is an actual dung hill? That it is ſo fravg 
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© irſelf with the oleaginous particles of the foil, and eos 


Now, is it not ſufficiently evident from this deſcription 
of lime, that the effect of it on a ſoil in the rich Rate of na- 
ture, that muſt abound with oil, muſt be very great ? It 


excellent on new. But even then, it is advifeable, if dung 
is added, which is the addition of what the moory ſoil con- 


of plants. This is an operation of the greateſt conſequence, | 
on moors which ſeem to conſiſt of fcarcely any thing elſe, 
Lime is a provocative to the ſoil. This is all the moor 
want ; they abound with natural fertility, but require the 
aſſiſtance of lime fpeedily to render it fit for the production 
of new vegetables. 5 e 8 
That theſe moory foils are abundantly fraught with de 
ginous matter, cannot be doubted from this circumitance, 
It is a common cuſtom, and has been ſo for many years, 
with thoſe farmers who cultivate their foil, to lime their 
land both arable and graſs EVERY year, if they can get ii 
cheap; and this whether they dung them cg not. Non, 
all writers agree, that perpetual liming of common fol 
will reduce them almoſt to a caput mortuum, unleſs à regu- 
lar acceſſion of dung be alſo gained. But on moor foils, | 


ſcarcely lay on too much. Now, let me aſk thoſe gentle. 


men who affect to call rhe moors poor land, what 3 * 
e, that 


ht with 


fertility, you can hardly deftroy it ? Fe 
Bur there are ſome other general kircumſtances concernils 


. . - 5 , 4 arc 
lime upon moors, which merit greater attenii0D- * Y 
| | | three 
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three points, which an improving landlord ſhould parti- 
cularly attend to: Firft, the exiſtence of lime-ſtone upon his 


eſtate: Secondly, if it is not on his own land, that it may be 
within a ſhort cartage of it, on roads either good, or eaſily 


R 
- to be made : Thirdly, that if he enjoys neither of theſe cir- 
; cumſtances, but is forced to draw his line from a diſtance, 
5 that the roads he good enough for the uſe of a broad wheeled 
o vaggon. If an eſtate is ſo unhappily firuated, as to poſſeſs 
* none of theſe advantages, then the improvement of it muſt 
I not depend on lime, but on paring and burning alone ; the 
8 efficacy of which on moory foils I am not acquainted with; 
1 for wherever I made my enquires, lime was always at com- 
1 nand; nor do I apprehend, that one eſtate in a hundred 
* s in ſuck a predicament ; the fuppoſition, therefore, is 
ie not material to the point of improvements in general. 
" | There are ſome tracts of moors, that are ſuppoſed to 
be without lime ſtone; and the farmers adjoining them, 
4 dring it 5 or 6 miles; but J could never find that dilligent 


"7 ſearch had been made after it: It is the opinion of the moſt 
unprejudiced gentlemen, that it might be found, if atten- 
tively ſought after; for theſe tracts are not extenſive, and 
lime to be found at a few miles diſtance all around them. 


improver in ſuch a ficuarion. 


li ee. " 
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dung prepared in compaſt dung-hills ; and thereby procur- 
ing good and clean crops of wheat. 
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A you ſeem to encourage all well meaning men, who 
with to improve our national huſbandry, permit me 
for once, to ſolicit a placed in your work for a letter, 


This ſearch, ſhould therefore be the rſt buſineſs of an | 


of making and 1 e clean, by a judicious uſe of 


tho“ 
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tho' it may not, perhaps, be fo valuable 2: fore others 
written by your more enlightened correſpondents. 
I am, it is true, but a young man; yet have l made u | 
"remarks in farming, which, in my humble opinion, may | 
prove not unuſeful to many of your readers. 

It is now upwards of feven years, that I have been te. 
-nant of a conſiderable farm in Eſſex; but as there are ſom: 

9 particular circumſtances atttending this farm, | muſt be; 
leave to ſay a few words on the ſubject. 

The ſoil, which is, for the moſt part, a fine lle loan, 
or what is in general called a good wheat ſoil, was in 
very good heart, and not impoveriſhed ; yet the las 

tenant broke on this farm, and the landlord loſt by hin 
ncar two years rent; for his crops of wheat were conti 
| -nually damaged by fmut, let bim take what care he would 
bof the feed, and were beſides often laid and the land got 
very foul, tho* he was not {paring of his fallows, 
On the contrary, fince 1 have occupied this land, it has 
born large crops of good found wheat, with very little 
ſmutty corn, and - barley, oats, , peaſc, | beans, and other | 
"things in proportion. What will appear ſtill more fur- 
; priſing, i is, that I do not lay on half lo much dung as be 


did. 
It will now, 3 be neceſſary to explain this ſeem: 
ing paradox. At no great diſtance from the farm lives 


the landlord, who is a man of fortune, and drives a ſet 
of horſes. This gentleman keeps no land in bis own 
hands, fo that he was for many years obliged to buy al 
the firaw uſed for the litter of his ſtables, which amount 
ed to a very conſiderable quantity: However, when the 
laſt tenant of this farm came into it, having been a ſervant 
in the family, he offered to ſupply the quire with ſtraw for 
his ſtables, provided he might have all che dung, except 


wbat the gardener had occaſion for. The 'iquire _ 
{$A 
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(his a good propoſal, and the farmer imagined he had the 
bett of the bargains ſo the matter was ſoon ſettled, 
Now, you are to underſtand, that the ſquire kept, 
bebdes ſeven coach horſes, a ſtable of hunters, a num 
der of road horſes, and a pack of hounds; fo that 
there was made on his premiſſes, in a years an incredible 

quantity of rich dung. 

The farmer imagined, he was now in a fair way of making | 
his fortune; for his father had taught him, that the man 
who can command dung is always ſure of large crops: 
But this did not prove true, in the preſent caſe. _- 

To proceed; my predeceſſor went on plowing. his 
land, got his fallows in good order, dreſſed them largely 
with dung, and always ſowed them with wheat, 
His crops of this noble grain, however, by no means 
anſwered his expectations; his wheat conſtantly looked 
yell and promiſing in the winter and early part of the 
ſpring of the year; but as it advanced it grew rank, and 
at harveit was either run all to ſtraw, and was beſides 
very ſmutty, or elſe if a heavy ſhower of rain happened to 
fall, it was lodged, matted, and grew. This was indeed 
2 very mortifying circumſtance, but our farmer could. 
and no remedy for it. He ſeveral times, without ſucceſs, 
tried folding fome ſheep on his wheat; but this part of 
hüfbandry, for want of fill, he managed ſo badly, that 
de loſt two entire crops, for he had ſcarcely the return of 
his ſeed at haryeft. This could never hold long; ſo 


that in the end he . as I laid deere, broke, and 
ruined. 

This man never cond be 3 that any part of his 
loſs was to be attributed to the dung he laid on his land, 
though he conſtantly manured it with the horſe dung be- 
fore it was half rotten, and without any mixture to allay 
its great heat. This kept the ſoil in a conſtant ſtate of 
krmentation, and- ſtocked i it with weedss 4 in ſo much, that, 

| when 


1 n 


when 1 took poſſeMion of the farm, ſome of the foil wy 


abſolutely mouldy, and ftunk again, it was fo rank. 

2 I will now inform you of my methods of manage. 
ment, that you may be enabled to judge how fa 
benefited by the errors of my predeceſſors. 

I have found ſixty acres of fallow ready for ſowing with 


r I was 


wheat : Theſe, as the land was rank, I ſowed with the win · 


ter-tare, which I knew, by experience, would choak the 
weeds and abate the rankneſs of the ſoil. In ſome parts 
where the foil was not fo rank, I plowed in the tares in 
order to ſow wheat aver them; in other parts I ſuffered the 
tares to ſtand for a crop, which, however, was not confi- 
derable, they ran ſo much to ſtraw or haulm, 


When the tares were off, I gat the land inftanily in or- 


der, and ſowed the whole with wheat, of which I had a bet. 


ter and cleaner crop than had been known upon the land | 


for upwards of ſeven years before: This all my neighbours 
acknowledged : However, it was ncither clean enough nor 
_ confiderable enough to ſatisfy me. Some of your readers 
may, perhaps, wonder what I did with my tares, as but feu 


were ſold at the country- markets; but I muſt inform 


chem, that I live within ten miles of a ſea- port town, hi- 
tber I ſent them at various times, in order to their being 
carried by fea to London. £ 3 
I am to obſcrve to you, that I continued the agreement 
of giving the *(quire ſtraw for his dung; but 1 made an 
uſe of it very different from my predeceſſor. 

I make it a rule, never to manure for wicat, 
| wheat on a fallow. I do not indeed allow man) fallows 
on my land ; and when I do, I generally ſow my fallow 

with barley, to which I allow four or five plowings. Thi 


or ſow 


commonly yields me a large return, and I have? good crop 


of wheat after it, . 
This, however, is not my general method ; for | 
fond of the hocing huſbandry, to practiſe which, 


am ver} 
in ſome 
de grec, 


i 


degree is the only infallible way of keeping land clean. 
To begin then with my method: I never lay dung alone on 
my and, let it be ever ſo rotten; but as foon as I get any 
long dung from the *Squire's, I carry it to my compoſt - 
heap, where it is mixed in alternate layers or beds, with 
freſh virgin earth, (if I can get it) lime, or chalk, lime 
-ybbiſh, ſcourings of ditches and ponds, turf, leaves of 

trees, and all the dung and offal of my family, of the hog- 
yard, the poultry-yard, and the dog-kennel. As to my 
pigeons dung, I always preſerve it to mix with ſoot, and 
uſe the mixture as a top-dreſſing for my wheat, whenever 
it happens to be too backward 1n the ſpring. 

But to return to my compoſt : I have always ſeveral di- 
fink heaps of different ages, and I ſometimes leave it three 
years before I uſe it, and never lay on any under two years 

Id. 1 | 
When I have got a plot of ground in order, I give it: 
thorough good dreſſing of this compoſt, which I immedi. 
aely plow in. I then ſow it with ſome crop that requires 
hoeing, ſuch as horſe-beans, broad-beans, or white or 
gray peaſe. During the whole ſummer, I take care to 
keep theſe crops very clean by hoeing, eſpecially if the 
ſeaſon is rainy; and I am particularly cautious in prevent- 
ing any of the weeds from perfecting their ſeeds, 

When my hocing-crop, which generally more than Pays 
me all my expences, is off the land, I immediately get it 
into as fine tilth as I poſſibly can by repeated plowiags, and 
then ſow it with either wheat or barley, which-ever is likely 
o pay me beſt; for little as ſome of your readers may 
think of it, barley, when it is ſown on good land well 
Prepared, is very frequently as profitable a crop as wheat. 

By thus ſowing my wheat after a hoeing- crop with dung, 
L have always a good return of clean corn, often five 
qParters on an acre; and my land will {till be in heart 
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the wheat ia the ſpring a top-drefſiag of ſoot mixed with 


from ſeven to nine pecks of wheat, from nine to te 
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enough to give me a reaſonable crop of oats ; after Which 
without any fallow, comes my hoeing-crop, &c. 


When I ſow barley after the hoeing crop I ſuffer wheat 
to follow it; and then it is chat, if I find it neceſſary, I give 
pigeons dung. | | | : 

I ſometimes allow only fix pecks of wheat ſeed to an 
acre : This is when I ſow over it, in the ſpring of the year, 
38 libs of broad clover- ſeed, which I harrow in with a pair 
of very light harrows; and it does not in the leaſt damage 
my wheat plants. I leave the clover only two years on the 
land; for the ſecond year, after I have mown the firſt 


crop for hay, I ſuffer the ſecond to grow very rank, (hay- 


ing given my land a ſlight dreſſing from my compoſt dung. 


hill the preceeding year) which I plow in, and over it ſoy 


wheat, to be harrowed in on once plowing. 
Theſe crops of wheat are ſmaller in quantity than any 


others I get, but the grain is finer, plumper, bright- 
er, and heavier, generally ſelling for more at market, 


as being always very clean, and clear from ſceds of weeds, 
In my method of farming, ſome particulars are to be 
noted. In the firſt place, as my crops ſucceed one the 


other very quick, I am under a neceflity of having all my 


ſtubble extirpated, before I give the land the firſt plow- | 


ing after the crop is cut off. If it is a wheat or bean ſtub- 


ble, I generally have it all pulled up by hand by women 
and children; barley and oat ſtubbles, I have torn up by 
2 pair of loaded drags, and afterwards gathered into heaps 


and carted to the compoſt-heap. This I do to prevent 


the ſtubble from being buried by the plough, and from 

growing mouldy in the land ; , from which mouldinels | 

have great reaſon to think ſmut often proceeds. | 
Another thing to be noted is, that I allow leſs ſeed to 


my land than moſt of my neighbours, my quantity _ 


of 
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und; but it is always to be preſumed, that the ſeed I ſow 
is good. If any firmer ſhould i imagine that theſe quanti- 
tes are too ſmall, let him ſuppoſe every wheat plant to 
occupy a ſpace of fix inches ſquare, which is ſmall enough: 
Let him then calculate how many ſuch ſpaces there are 
in a ſquare acre, When he bas done this, let him pro- 
ceed to count how many grains of wheat there are in a 
pint, which multiply by the number of pinis in nine 
pecks, and he will find by the reſult that I, in fact, allow 
too much ſced. 


mod of farming; and, in truth, it was chiefly written 
with a view of ſatisfying ſome of my neighbours who are 
readers of your work. Theſe farmers ſaw, that my crops 
vere better than thoſe of my predeceſſor, yet wondered 
why they ſhould be fo, for they know not the method of 
managing their dung to the beſt advantage; nor are they 
at all acquainted with the value of hoeing crops, tho? they 
lee lo many farmers in the country fond of fowing them. 
Another thing puzzled them, which was, how a man 
could poſſibly carry on the buſineis of a farm, without 
allowing all his land once in three years. 


LO 
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WW the gr cuth and deſlrufion Ca armor or Ragwert. 
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to Over- run graſs and paſture grounds, where it is 
neglected, and allowed to grow. Its ſceds are Winged, and 
we thereby blown about by the winds ; and it is remark- 


11 


able, the „io co paſtvres eſpecially, where the ſerds in 


Av HIS 


of barley, and about twelve of oats, to an acre gi 


J intend this letter, only as a ſketch af my me- 


— — — — 
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His is a moſt pernicious weed, and is apt very ſoon 
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| it very ſoon predominates. 
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flying ar are apt to be catched by che ſoft 4 of the cop, 

The botanical name is 8 and in England | it is 
called Seagrim. It has a ſtalk in its early ſtate, green, butas 
it advances in age, inclining to viclet or purple, eſpecialy 
downwards. Its flowers are Ye ellow, and thick ſet, and 
compoled each of a number of ſmall-pointed leaves, It 
runs to ſced in the latter end of ſummer. The ſmell 
both of the ſtalk and leaves, which arc jagged, (whence 
probably it obtains one name) and the flower itſelf, are 
offenfive to all animals, I think; for 1 have obſerved 
that bardly any creatures feed upon it, except almoſt 
hungered or ſtarved. I have not indeed obſerved whether 


er no 2tles reject it. 


About four years ago, I obſer ved the ſpreading of this 
weed in that part of this eſtate, which was in cur owu hands. 
J took notice that neither cows nor horſes eat it; and 
when I ſmelled it, I ceaſed to wonder that they did not, 
It was obvious to remark, that a weed 1o bulky as this, 
and ſo groſs, muſt extract much nouriſhment from the 
earth, and that it was adviſeable, to get rid of it as fait ax 
poſſible. Ihe moſt eaſy method was mowing. I therefore 
ordered a ſervant to mow theſe weeds in the paltures, as 
near to the ground as he could; and 1 hoped that the 


common moving in the meadows would be ſufficient to 


deſtroy them: But I ſoon found my miſtake; for in 2 
very lew weeks, theſe oflenſive ſtrangers ſhot up again into 
ſtalk and leaf, and even flower, tho' all in much ſmaller 


lize than bcſore, but with this diſagreeable circumſtance, 


that the root was fo far from being injured with dhe 


ſcythe, chat for one ſtalk ſeveral aroſe, and the root ſeemed 


now to have gained vigour from the wound. 
1 now applicd myſclf to plucking up by the roots theſe 
odious in- mates, and fcund pcw difficulties ; for while the 


ground was dry, as it uſually is in the latter end of ſummer, 
| # | | | | 
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I found the ſtalks of ſuch of the ragweeds as were re longeſt, 
and afforded the tighteſt graſp, either break in pluckiag, 
and leave the root in the ground entirely, or at beſt 
bring with it only a ſmall part of the root; and when 
the wet weather came on, and looſened the ground, and 
made it poſſible, or even eaſy, to bring away the whole ball 
of the root, yet the ſeaſon of ſeeding was come on alſo, 
and the earlieſt ripe ſeeds had diſperſed themſelves, and 
produced an aſſurance of a larger crop for ſucceeding years 
than the moſt careful plucking of the preſent crop could 
deſtroy. 

But if theſe were the difficulties which attended my 
attempts to eradicate theſe ragweeds, which had happened 
not to be mowed, I was much more embarafled by thoſe 
which had been; for here it was impoflible to get any 
| fuch faſt hold, as to pluck them up with n, or even any 

Ut. 

I now applied f to enquire what gentlemen. or far- 
mers were plagued with this weed, and what methods they 
had tried with ſucceſs to deſtroy it. 

I was told by a gentleman in my neighbourhood, that he 
had been plagued with this weed, and had purſued the me- 
thod of plucking with ſucceſs. Animated with this aſſur- 
ance, I re{olved to pur ſue this method with great attention; 
and as it ſcemed to be a work which required great care, 
both in the choice of /za/on and manner of plucking, I re- 
| loved not to depute the work to others, but to endea- 
vour to clear a ſpot in my cow paſture with my own 
hands, that, if my labour ſucceeded, I might employ others 
to follow the ſame method under my Own eye, in the reſt 
of this paſture. 

Accordingly, in the evenings of the ſummer, or rather 
autumn, of 1762, after ſhowers, I applied myſelf to this 
Vork; and by help of a pair of ſtrong gloves, and a tight 
Up, I brought up almoſt er ry root, in a ſpace of a- 

bout 


T1 © 
bout 200 yards ſquare, whole; ſo that I had good hopes 
I ſhould ſee this ſpot clear in the ſucceeding ſummer. 
It is true I ſaw leaves of the ſpecies of this weed, and of a ye. 
ry vivid green too, around the plants which I pulled up; 
but as I reaſonably concluded theſe to be fed by the taws which 
| ſpread themſelves from the main root, ſo I (methought 
reaſonably) concluded alſo, that this main root being de. 
ſtroyed, the fide taws would die, and conſequently thoſe 
young leaves. PE e 
But how was I diſappointed, when in the ſummer of 1763 
I faw this ſpot of ground as much over- run with rapweeds, 
as any part elle of the paſture which had been unpulled! 
Converſing, however, on this ſubject with a neighbour, 
towards the latter end of ſummer, 1 was afſured by him, | 
that, by a repetition of this labour of plucking for ſome 
years, he thought he had leſſened the number of his rag. 
weeds, though they were ſtill numerous. Urged by this 
example, I have gone through the whole of my paſtures, 
which is about ten acres, and keeps five cows, at the 
latter end of laſt ſummer of 1763, with the ſame care as was 
uſed to a ſmall part of it in 1762; yet am I not clated 
with much hope of ſucceſs ; for a little plot before my gar- 
den (in which my horſes run, and which was managed with 
{ill more accuracy on account of the odious appearance of 
the ragweeds from my windows) ſeems to threaten another 
conſiderable crop. 1 
As I did not confine my enquiries about the method of 
deſtroying this hateful weed to any one rank of men, I was 
told by an honeſt quaker, a farmer in my neighbourhoos, 
that he had found turning of ſheep in winter into his cov 
| paſture, the only effectual method of deſtroying this hate- 
ful weed. . 
1 thought this method very likely to ſucceed; for ſheep | 


are ſuch cloſe eaters, that I have known them deſtroy wy 
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beds of the cankeſt docks, which could not be killed by 


any other means. 


T have not been able to try this experiment conſiderably 3 


for, as I am raiſing quick fences, both in my meadow and 
paſture, I keep no ſheep. I have, however, occaſionally 
admitted ſome of my tenants ſheep into the ſmall plot be- 


fore my garden this winter; and, upon an accurate exami- 
nation this morning, I do not entertain any ſanguine hopes 


of great ſucceſs from this method, I find that many of the 
young leaves of this weed, now level with the ſurface of 
the ground, are untouched by the ſheep ; and that ſuch 
others as appear bitten by them do not ſeem 1 in a dying con- 
dition. 

The truth ſcems to me, that ſheep, chough they may 


not have the ſame averſion to this weed as horſes and cows, 
yet are far from being fond of it; and if any great ſucceſs 


is to be hoped for from their bite, (which may prepare beds 
for the water, and ſo decay the root) the ſheep ſhould be 
folded pretty cloſe upon it, and obliged to eat it near, and 
at ſuch a ſeaſon that the winter-rains may have time to 
work its deſtruction. And ſuch a method, if carefully 
purſued, ſeems to be moſt probable for the PITS. of 
this pernicious weed. | 

If the method of plucking i is followed, I would ſubjoin 
ſome cautions. 

Firſt, In order to prevent the large plants from ſeeding, 
would adviſe to cut off all the tops, and the tops only, 


when the flowers begin to die, that then * hold of the 


ſtalk may be gotten. 
Secondly, I would defer the plucking till the rains 3 


moiſtened the ground ſufficientily to hong up the whole 


main root. 


Thirdly, 1 recommend ſtriking the root ſo brought up. 


Yuaſt the ground, in order to diſperſe the earth which ad- 
heres to ie by way of manure. 


Fourthly, 


: ) 7% _ 
: ? o 
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Fourthly, I always pile the plants thus pulled up and 
cleanſed from earth, that, if the ſeaſon prove favourable, 
they may be burnt, and the aſhes ariſing from them ſpread 
on the ground ; or if this cannot be conveniently done, 
(though it is much the better method, and may, with 2 
ſufficient fire, be done when they are ever ſo green) left 

to rot and manure the ſoil. 
I be groſſaeſs, and even ſtench, of this weed, is a proof 
of che great quantity of ſalts it contains; and in the ſame 
proportion as any plant exhauſts the ground of its falts, it 
repays when reduced to manure. There can, however, be 

no queſtion, but, whilſt weeds are left to rot, a great quan, 
tity of the ſalts, which by burning would mingle with the 
| foil, are carried into the air. 
I have only to add, on this ſubject, that I am perſuaded 
ragueed does more harm in meadow than paſture land; for 
in the latter it only exhauſts the ground, on which it ſtands, 

to no good purpoſe ; but in the former it communicates 


Its diſagreeable ſtench in the ſweat to the good hay, and 
deſtroys its ſweetneſs, I adviſe, therefore, that hay makers 
be ordered to throw it with their rake-ſhafts out of the 
ſwath when ever they meet with it. 
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SCOTS FARMER, 


Jo II 1774. 


ARTICLE. LV. 
FARMERS KALENDAR. 


4 U GUST. 
Wheat Harveſ? 


Non is the time that the farmer gives the firſt of his 
attention to that golden crop, WHEAT. Having 
been a year at leaſt, perhaps a year and a half, or two 
years, in gaining it, he is now anxious to get it ſafe with- 
in his barn. Bad weather now greatly injures his profit; 
he muſt have many hands at work, to make the beſt uſe 
ot fine ſeaſons, or he will gain the name of an afternoon 
ſarmer, 

Reaping is a work often put out by the acre to the men, 
and it may be done as well ſo as moſt works; but it is ne- 
cllary to obſerve, that they do not cut or bind in improper 
veather, and that they make the ſheaves no larger than 
proportioned to the quantity of weeds in them, and the 
ripeneſs of the corn. In the forming them into ſhocks 
or ſtacks, there is in ſome counties an art of making them 
in ſuch a manner, that they ſhoot off the water, and are 
kept tolerably dry in wet weather, without being laid fo 
doſe, as not to dry with the ſun and wind: It is a good 
practice, and deſerves imitation. Some farmers leave their 


corn ſtanding ſo long, that it is ripe enough to cut and 
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well conſidered at harveſt, when the ſtacks are built. 


E 12 J 


carry, as they call it; that is, they cart home the fheaves 


as ſoon as they are bound But this will only do for very 
clean crops ; for the weeds in a ſheaf are never withered 
enough at cutting, to carry directly 

In a farm-yard, where there are teams enough, carting 
the wheat crops goes off very quick with three Waggons : 


* 


One loading in the field, one unloading, od one upon the 


road, going backwards and forewards : Five hartes are ſuf— 


_ ficient for them, and two men to load, one to drive, and 
two to unload; in all five: Which will mak great dil. 
patch. 


In ſome counties, it is common to ſtack all the wheat, 
if they ſtack any thing; and they are certainly right in 
the practice. No rats or mice can get into a ftack if it is 
built on a floor raiſed on poſts, in the common manner; 
and wheat, being in ſheaves, admits the cut ends of the 
ſtraw all to be laid outwards, fo that the grain is detended 
from every injury, from all external attacks: whereas 


any corn that is not bound up is much damaged. Wheat 


is alſo found to carry a much finer countenance out of a 
ſtack, than a barn : The admiflion of the air gives ita 
brighter colour. In getting a ſtack into the bar! for 
thraſhing, difficulties ſometimes however aritc ; a whole 
one ſhould be got in at once, it being very dangerous to 
leave a broken ſtack expoſed all night. it muſt allo be 


done in fine dry weather, which in winter the farmer 
may wait for in vain ſome weeks, and thereby find great 


inconvenience. Some of theſe evils would be remedied, 


and at all times a great expence ſaved, if a window was cut 
in the fide or end of rhe barn, and the ſtack built againit it 


near enough :o lay ſome ſhort planks from one to the other, 
and ſo do the whole by hand, throwing from the track 
at once into the barn. Theſe are points that ſhould be 


Harley, 


E 2 3 
Barley, Sc. Harveſt. 


The barley crops ſhould gene: ally have good field room 
ing turcc, four, five, or fix days after mowing : : They 
wil np, and, if a neavy thower of rain comes, it 
val not 41M:inth the tarmer's profit: It will make the grain 
ſacl, and meature much more per acre; for maltſters 
reckon much on their profit in ſuch dry harveſts, that the 
barleys receive no rain after they are mown. But ever ob- 
erve, that barley, oats, &c, be quite dry when you cart 
them; Corn is always greatly damaged from being carried 
in damp or moiſt; A heat is contracted in the mow, 
and the grain much diſcoloured, and the ſtraw ſpoiled. 
Both are great loſſes, and the latter not the leaſt; for bar- 
ky ſtraw, well houſed, is excellent fodder, but greatly low- 
ered in value by bad harveſting. After the fields are 
ceared, they are raked with an inſtrument generally called 
a dew. rake, from its being uſed in the dew of the morn- 
ing: A man draws it by a broad leather ſtrap. This is 
avery bad contrivance. The work goes off very lowly, and, 
being hard, the men often negle& doing it well, and much 
corn is left in the field, Inſtead of it, there is in ſome coun- 
tes a machine called a Horſe rale: A rake ten or twelve 
feet long drawn by one horſe. This machine expedires 
the work greatly, at the ſame time that it does it much 
better. The uſe of this ſhould be univerſal ; for one will 
work againſt twenty mea, as J have experienced, and the 
price is aot above four guineas and an half complete. 


Buct IV heat. 


This is a difficult crop to harveſt, for tue leaſt impro- 
ber treatment makes it ſhed the feed in the field, to 
the great loſs in product: If ripe, it ſhould be mown on- 
ly in the dew, and left to dry in the ficld ; and if it ſtood 
but a few yy too long, it mult aiſo be carted in the dew, 

| Or 


E 


or it will ſhed in carting. The grain being black, le 
colour of the ſample is not a matter of conſequence, 


Peaſe. 


All ſtrong crops of hog-peaſe muſt be hooked and 
not mown, and great care ſhould be taken of turning the 
heaps after rain; for the {talks and leaves are ſo ſucculent 
that the ſtraw will preſently ſpoil if it is neglected, and, 
if well got in, it is good fodder for meſt ſorts of cattle, 
If they are ſtacked, great care muſt be taken to thatch the 
rick immediately, and to do it perfectly well; for a little 
wet getting in, will be of great damage to the peaſe. 
It has been recommended in ſome books of huſbandry, 
to ſtack the hog-peaſe in a convenient place for fatting 
hogs, ready to cut down in ſlices for the ſwine as faſt as they 
cat them, to ſave the expence of thraſhing, but it is 
.execrable huſbandry : The ſaving is contemptible, but the 
loſs great. Lean hogs in a yard will cat up peaſe clean, 
and in much ſtraw, leave ſcarce any; but the caſe is 
very different with fat ones; they will eat only the peak 
that are next their noſes, and tread half into the dung. 


Beans. 


Beans are always reaped and bound in ſheaves, like 
wheat, and being generally late in harveſt, and extreme- 
ly ſucculent, they require being left a good while 
in the field; and for the fame reaſon they ſhould 
be tied in ſmall ſheaves, In binding, there are variations: 
The bands are made in ſome places of wheat ru! 
in others of yarn twine, which will laſt two years 8 
thraſhers are careful to ſave them: Beans do very well in 4 


: ſtack. | Harvel- 


ne 
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Harveſt- Men. 


The agreements with harveſt-men in various parts of the 
kingdom, are extremely different, and even in the. fame 
ace there are many variations, ſome farmers purſuing one 
method and ſome another. A common way, in ſome parts, 
i; to agree with the men, for all, by the acre; to reap or 
mow, turn, ſhock, make, cart, ſtack or barn, drive, Kc. 
to do all the buſineſs of the harveſt, in ſhort, at ſo much per 
acre: This is a very good way; but it requires a man to 
be almoſt as watchful as day work: For a very ſtrict eye 
mould be had to the manner in which every thing is done; 


that the men do not cut your corn at improper times, 


that they take proper care to turn it after rain, and to get 
it perfectly dry into the barn, A pretty ſharp attention 
vill be requifite to all theſe points, and many others. On 
the other band, when the work is done by the day, month, 


or week, it requires conſtant attention, early and late; to 


ee that the men work their hours, and that upon carrying, 
in dubious weather, they work as long as they can ſee, un- 
leſs the dews are heavy; for it is a maxim in moſt coun-- 
tries, that men are not to talk of hours in harveſt, but to odo 
whatever they are ordered. 

In many counties, it is the cuſtom to board the har 
reſt-men, and in ſome they are fed at an extravagant rate: 
| would by all means adviſe the ceconomical farmer to vary 
this matter, if poſſible, unleſs the men really work at a great 
rate, and ſtick to it early and late; but, if the cuſtom is 
rooted fo deeply, that they will no: give it up, then it is an 
object of attention to make the expence as moderate as 
peſlibie, which mult be by a pr zvious plan of fatting a beaſt 
or tuo, and a few ſheep for the purpoſe; and alſo by pro- 
Wing whatever elſe may be conſumed, 


Farms . 
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veſt· men are employed in reaping and mowing, if the 
works of tillage do not require attendance, let the horſe 


the farm- yard, carrying marle, chalk, turf, ditch-carth, or 


| pond-mud : The quantity in proportion to that of the 
dung, which you expect will be raiſed in the enſuing win- 


land ſeems to be growing adhelive. 


ſhould be given to the midſummer-planted crop of cab- 


— 246 ] 
Farm- Tard. | 


At the leiſure time of Harveſt, ſuch as the wet days 
when the team cannot carry corn, and while all the hay- 


and oxen be kept to earth-cart, to form the bottom layer in 


ter. This work, 11 Is probable, mu not be compleated this 7 
month. weeds 
| for o 
FTurnips. 

The ſecond. hand-hoeing of the broad-caſt turnip crops 
muſt be given {ome time this month, nor ſhould it ever be Th 
omitted on account of works of harveſt In counties where plat 
| turnip-hoeing is a common buſineſs, there is no difficulty weil. 
in this, as men enough are always to be had. la ſome nure 
places, many of them make it their buſineſs to hoe all har- row 
veſt through, carning more at it, than by other field work. the! 

Zut in countries where hoers are ſcarce, a farmer ſhould al 

ways conſider his turnip crops when he agrees with his 

barveſt men, and hire a ſufficiency to ſet them to hoeing as 
regularly, when the turnips want it, as to reaping, when T 
the wheat is ready. 0 
the 


Look well to your drilled. crops : Both the has. and 
hand-hocings, muſt be given when ever weeds ariſe, or the 


x Cabbages. 
The beginning of this month, the ſecond horle- hoeing 


bages : The earth thrown. into a NOSE, in the middle of 
each 


Le 7 

eich jaterval, by the firſt, ſhould now be ſplit by the 
bande mould - board plough, and thrown half to one row, 
thd half to the other: This earth, which has been for 
ime time expoſed to the weather, will be in fine order for 
the young fibres of roots to ſpread in; nor ſhould it be ſtir- 
red by the ſucceeding operations : For the cabbage is a 
plant of ſuch a luxuriant growth, that the roots have power 
0 follow the well-pulverized land thus thrown up, and the 
abbages will certainly be of a ſize proportioned to the 
mantity of food the roots command. Care ſhould alſo 
be taken to keep the tops of the ridges perfectly clean from 
weeds by the hand-hoe : None ſhould be ſuffered to grow; 
for on this part of the management much depends. 
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Sou Cabbage Seed. 


This is the ſeaſon of ſowing for thoſe crops that are tranſ- 
planted in April or the beginning of May. Plow a piece of 
ven f lowed 1:nd untill it is as fine as a garden; then ma- 
nure ii amply with very rotten dung, and turning it in, har- 
row in the ſeed ; A pound of ſeed to h four acres & 
the intended crop. 


Potatoes, 


The potatoe-crops in rows muſt be hand-weeded if ne- 
ceſſary; but it is now too late to hand-hoe any crops. If 
the intervals are weedy, or bound at all, or the plants not 
ſufficiently earthed up, run rhe cultivator through them, 
which will cut up weeds, and looſen the earth: After 
vkich che com mon ſwin g- plough, or the double mould-· board 
dne, will ſtrick them clean, and throw the earth againſt the 
rows, banking them up: This is very neceſſary; for the 4 
running roots and fibres will follow ſuch new thrown up . "I 
th, and increaſe the crop. | 
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for cutting: Attend well to the ſtate of the land, and ue 
care to keep it in looſe well- pulverized order, and perle. 


glecting their wheat and barley fallows throughout the har- 4 val 
veſt, through a miſtaken œconomy in not having hand: 


but there is no ſuch neceſſity, while it is cutting, turning 


| ſtood ſtill three fourths of it. In defence of theſe mani. 
feſt violations of good huſbandry, they are too apt to adopt 


| Inſtance : If you enquire the reaſon of a fallow being 
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Lucern. 


The drilled or tranſplanted lucern will be ready pain 


ly clean from weeds. 


Sainfoine. 5 ark 
FW Eos : pocke 
It will now be time to turn into the ſainfoine fields thi ſoone! 


were mown in June; but you ſhould be cautious of un Soppc 
feeding it with all ſorts of cattle undiſtinguiſhably, Sheey, under 


X kept too long on it, bite out the heart of it by eating hired 
quite into the bulb. Cows, oxen, horſes, and young ca WM that t 


tle, may feed on it with perfect ſafetyr. his pr 


la fu 


Faliows, cartin 


je common fault with too many farmers is, the ne. work 


to be 
of di 
loads 
loads 
a yea 


f prop 
&c. works that require men alone. We- often fee the hh 
INT þ 


ſummer fallows over-run with thiſtles, and other weeds That 
by the end of harveſt, at the ſame time that the teams have * 


enough to keep the teams at plough while the corn is cut 
ting: They ſhould never be idle. It is true all works 
ſhould give way to carting corn that is ready for the bara; 


his p 
N | ſet t 
ideas conſonant only with miſtakes of the ſame kind. For my 
| : load! 
weedy, and the ſurface bound for want of plowing, the 
will tell you, that land ſhould not be fine for wheat, that 
the crop will not do without many clods, that if it 3s fine, 
they ſhould have nothing but weeds; All which be" 


plainly, that their fallows, ſo called, are no fallows at 2 


L 429 1 
for fallowing land, without killing the weeds, is merely 
loſing money without any expectation of return. 


Dig. manures. 


This is a work which ſhould never ſtop for hay, har- 
elt, or any thing elſe, if the farmer has money in bis 
pocket and his plan is thus to improve bis farm: The 
ſooner the work is done, the longer he has the benefit. 
zoppoſe he has a vein or ſtratum of marle, chalk or clay, 
under his farm, of light unimproved land, and that he has 
bired it with a view to ſuch improvement, it is very clear, 
that the ſooner he gets the whole done, the greater will be 
lis profit; for the longer he will enjoy the benefit of it. 
ln ſuch a buſineſs, teams ſhould be appropriated to the 
arting theſe manures alone, and never taken from the 
york in harveſt, ſeed, or other times; by which means, 
z vaſt deal of work is done in a year. Suppoſe the team 
to be four horſes, and two large carts: Upon an average 


loads a day. Suppoſe the former, and that you lay 100 
loads an acre, every four days you finiſh one acre, and in 
ayear ſeventy five acres. Hence you find, that you muſt 
proportion the teams, ſo as to allow ſeventy five acres for 
each, to finiſh the whole farm in the time intended. 
That ought to be a year; if the work is longer doing, it is 
a ſtrong fign the farmer begins it without money enough in 
lus pocket, Suppoſe he marles a thouſand acres, he ſhould 
ſet thirteen teams at work: But they ſhould not be 


oading, and a third moving. 
Folding. 
Let the theep-fold never ſtop in this month : The flock will 


bear it well. and the benefit to the land tco great to be 


iel. Remember the general rule of folding the land 
0. UNIX 111 that 
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of diſtances around the pit, theſe will carry 25 or 30 
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tint, two carts to each, but three; one filling, one un- 
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chat will be firſt ſown or turned in. You may continue ts man 
fold the lucern lands as faſt as they are cut; and in way then 
of them, thoſe for wheat. good 
| hoe! 

5 exer 

This is a common month for the ſows to bring their ſe, may 
cond litters of pigs; and, if the farmer has not had the idle 
forecaſt to provide plenty of waſh in his hog ciſterns, he prac 
will find the diſadvantage. Clover will not do for fon; WM '* 
and pigs; they muſt be fed on the ſkim-milk, butter: milk, nut 
and cheeſe-whey, that have been collecting together through 2 
the preceeding months, while the dairy was at its height the 
Bran, pollard, barley, buck-whear, or peaſe, ground into * 
meal, and {mall quantities mixed 1 in it, oh 
I 

Carrets. the 

3 . ST. pot: 
About the latter end of this month, the carrot crop =y 
ſhould be examined. It will require a flight hoeing, not 1 ft. 
an expenſive one; but juſt to cut up the few weeds that [I 
may be ſuppoſed to have ariſen ſince the laſt hoeing it "i 
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June. If the former hoeings have been well performed, 
only a Bandera will do. 
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ARTICLE: n 


Of the culture M the Potato. 


[ From Dicxsoxn's AcriculTuRE, Vol. II. J 801 

9 | | {en 

HE potatoe is one of the moſt uſeful of all roots. 'S 

In every town, and indeed in every village, there p al 

2 certain market for it. In the neighbourhood of thele, * 
it ſhould be cultivated not Py by the farmer, but allo by dif 


| manufacturer 5 


E 
manufacturers, particularly thoſe, whoſe buſineſs obliges 
them to a ſedentary life. The root affords a very proper 


good for a family, and the culture of it, that is the planting, 


hocing and taking up, afford a very proper and beneficial 
exerciſe, Almoſt all of theſe, it is important to obſerve, 


may be performed by the ſedentary manufacturer in his 


ile hours, and his health be much improved; ſuch a 
practice as this ought to be encouraged, on account of 
is uſefulnets, by letting ſmall pieces of land to ſuch ma- 
nufacturers for this purpoſe. 


The potatoe is raiſed in a manner very different Wen 


the other roots which we commonly cultivate. In the root 
there are a number of what are called eyes, each of which 
is a ſeparate plant. 


Some of the Engliſh writers on agriculture, recommend ; 


the ſmall potatoes for ſeed. This is improper; for the ſmall 
potatoes have as many eyes as the large ones, and every 


eye, as I have obſerved, is a ſeparate plant, and ſends forth 
x ſtalk and roots: When ſmall potatoes then are uſed for 


feed, a great many ſtalks come up in cluſters, and the plants 
ſtand ſo thick, as to deſtroy one another. The largeſt 


potatoes are the beſt ſeed. - When cut according to the 
eyes and properly planted, the plants are not in danger 
of crowding each other, and each plant has a part of the 


old root to nouriſh it, till it extend its roots into the 


arti, From all ſides tne plant tenus out roots, which ex- 
tend to a conſiderable diſtance, and upon theic roots the 
potatoes are formed. 

There are ſeveral kinds both of white and red potatoes. 


dome of them, when the earth is hoed up round their ſtalks, 


fend forth roots trom thoſe parts of the talks, that 
the earth is laid round ; upon theje roots, potatoes are 
allo formed and nourithed, fo that there may be two or 


| 
tree rows of potatoes from the fame ſtem and root of 
lkrent depths, 


The 
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The ſoil moſt proper for potatoes, is a light wy 6 foil, 
If ſuch a ſoil has but a ſmall mixture of loam, or is toe. 


rably rich and properly cultivated, it ſeldom fails to pro. 


duce a good crop, and potatoes too of a good flavour, 4 
ſtiff and wet ſoil is improper for them; and a good croy, 
1s not to be expected upon it, unleſs the land is laid up in 


ſuch a way, as to make it dry, and a conſiderable quantiq 
of dung is laid on to render it open. 


Not many years ago, potatoes were very rare in Scot- 
land. A few only were cultivated by gentlemen for their 
tables; and theſe were commonly planted on what are cal 


led lazy beds. Theſe beds were generally of ſuch a length, 
as the break in the garden upon which they were planted 
would allow, and of ſuch a breadth as a man, without 
any difficulty, could throw earth with a {ſpade from one 
| ſide to the other. Upon the beds, after being delved, wa 


commonly ſpread a little rich dung, on the top of the 


dung were laid the potatoe plants, and earth from the | 


trenches cut betwixt the beds, was thrown upon them, {6 


as to cover them two or three inches deep. The trenche; 


were made wide or deep, according t to the wetneſs or diy- 
neſs of the land. 
In this manner, is wet | marſhy land planted at this tay: 


and if the trenches make the land quite dry, a tolerabl: 


crop may be expected; but this practice is now followed 


rather to improve the land, than from the expectation of 


procuring a good crop of potatoes. 'The laying the land 
up in theſe beds, if there is a proper deſcent, frees it from 
the water, and gives the ſoil a degree of firmneſs, fo that 
a plough can go upon it next ſeaſon ; if any conſiderable 
ſprings diſcover themſelves in the trenches, the water may 
be carried off by covered drains, and the land thereby kept 
dry for the future. Sometimes there is no need, for ei. 


ther dunging or delving the beds ; the potatoe plants arc 
laid upon the turf, and covered with earth from the 


trenches. 


1 
creoches. This is done at ſmall expence, as the potatoes 
#1dom fail on ſuch land to produce large ſtalks ; by theſe 
the ſurface is covered, the graſs is prevented from growing, 
:nd the ſoil tolerably reduced. i | 

When the crop of potatoes is chiefly in view, they are 
not planted in this manner; they are planted in a 
manner leſs expenſive, and more beneficial, It is of im- 
portance to give the land intended for potatoes, a plowing 
before winter, unleſs it is in its nature very open and free: 
If the land requires dung, the proper ſeaſon for laying it 
on is before this plowing. It is not neceſſary that the dung 
be well rotted ; though it be rough it will anſwer equally 
well, When the potatoes are to be planted, which may 
be done any time in the month of March, or be- 
ganing of April, the land muſt. be plowed again in nar- 
row furrows, and the potatoe plants dropped into every ſe- 
cond furrow. If the land is open and very looſe, it may 
de plowed in wide furrows, and the potatoe plants drop- 
red into every furrow. The plough as it opens the furrow 
for the ſecond row of potatoes, buries the firſt row at a 
proper depth. The furrow ſhould not be made very deep, 
and for this reaſon, two horſes are ſufficient for the plough. 
[tis better in this caſe, to make them go-a breaſt, than in 
a line in the ordinary way. By going a-breaſt, one of them 
only goes in the furrow, and thereby, leſs hurt is done to 
the potatoe plants, and fewer of them put out of their 
places, If the horſes could be made to go both upon the 
the firm land, the yoking them in a line would in this caſe 
de better. | | ' 

The planting the potatoe in this manner after the ploughn, 
1 much better, than the manner of doing it by a planung 
lick, called by us in Scotland, a Dibble, This method 
of planting by the dibble, is by far more tedious, and it 
has this very particular diſadvantage, that the land is preſ- 
led down, and firmed by the planter treading upon r. 

| | EE | Whereas 


E 

Whereas, in the way of planting by the plough, the ent 

round the plant is quite looſe, and the land left in the 

openeſt ſituation poſſible ; this is of advantage to the grow 

ing of the plants, and there is no danger from drought, 
as the ſeaſon of planting is early, and the plants lid 

deep. „ „ 

When ſmall quantities of potatoes are cultivated by na. 

nufacturers, they may plant them with the ſpade, in the 
ſame manner that the farmer plants them with the plough, 
They may open with a ſpade, a furrow or ſmall trench, x 
the end of the ridge acroſs; into this furrow they may 
drop the potatoe plants at their proper diſtances, and in 
making the next furrow for this purpoſe at the proper di. 
| ſtance they cover the plants ſet in the firſt made fu. 
row, as is done by the plough. 1 3 

According to the diſtance of the rows made by the ploygh, 
the diſtance of the plants in the rows ſhould be regulated; 
one plant in a foot ſquare is enough, to allow the plants to 
be properly hoed. When the plants are ſet in every tc 
cond furrow plowed narrow, the rows will be about 12 or 
14 inches aſunder. The plants may be placed at the lame 
diſtance in the rows: Or they may be placed nearer in the 
rows, and the rows at a greater diſtance, which is done by 
making the plough take of more by making the twrrons, 
When the plants are thin ſct, and placed at equal diſtan- 
ces, the earth on all ſides is hoed up. to the plants, but 
when they are ſet thick in the rows, and the rows at 3 
diſtance, then the earth is hoed up only to the rows, and 
the weeds betwixt the plants taken out. The Engliſh wr 
ters on huſbandry, that direct the uſing ſmall uncut po- 
tatoes for ſeed, direct alſo, that trenches be made at 
the diſtance of one foot from each other, and the potatoes 
laid in theſe trenches at ſix inches diſtance. No perſon 
accuſtomed to raiſe crops of potatoes, would have give 
ſuch directions. If we ſuppole, that three or four ſtalks 
come up from every potatoe, that theſe cluſters are © 


ny 
fix 


1 


& inches diftant from the cluſters in the ſame row, and 
twelve inches diſtant from the cluſters in the contiguous 
rows, it muſt appear, that the ſurface will be ſo much co- 
rered, as to prevent the air from having acceſs to the roots, 
which it is certain from experience, is a yery great loſs to 
the crop. | . | | | 
i is not neceſſary to harrow the land, after the potatoes 
are planted: It may be allowed to remain in the ſituation 
in which it is left by the plough, till a crop of weeds appear, 
and then it may be harrowed to deſtroy theſe weeds. 
Though the potatoes are planted early in the ſpring, 
or even before winter, yet they do not come up till the 
month of May: Before that time the weeds are far advan- 
ced; and if they are not deſtroyed by the harrows, the 
und muſt be hoed. The deſtroying the weeds at that 
ſeaſon, is of great advantage to the crop, and the operati- 
on may be performed without any danger to the young 
plants; for though ſome of them may be ſo far advanced, 
as to be cut by the hoe, yet this does but little harm, as they 
ſpring again from the ſtalk, below where cut. The good- 
nels of the crop depends much upon the preventing the 
veeds from coming to any beight ; and for this purpoſe, 
the potatoes muſt be frequently and carefully hoed, If 
this operation is neglected, there is no reaſon to expect 
2 good crop, for there is no crop more damaged by weeds 
than potatoes, and therefore there is not one that requires 
more frequent hoeings. If the rows are ſet wide, a kind 
of breaſt- hoe may be uſed to throw a little earth on each f 
ide, by which it is raiſed a little about the plants. 

his would make the work more expeditiouſly done 
than by the common hoe. The kind of hoe called the 
Dutch-hoe, is uſed in this manner; but it does not 
tirow the earth to a fide, but has an opening in the mid- 
dle, for letting the earth raiſed with the weeds paſs 
through. | | 

Though large potatoes ſhould be uſed for ſeed, and 


though 
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though great care ſhould be taken in cutting them, yet 
ſometimes there will be two or three plants in one peice 
When this happens, or when the ſtalks are in danger of co. 
vering the ſurface too much, as is commonly the caſe ja 
light wet land, then the plants ſhould be cleaned with the 
hand at the root, and only one ſtalk left to each plan, 
This not only gives air to the roots, but alſo prevents 
much of the nouriſhment from going into the ſtalks, 

Potatoes ſucceed very well in the horſe-hoeing huſbnn. 
dry: The plowing of the alleys allow the bearing roots ty 
puſh themſelves more eaſily to a diſtance from the plants 
by which the crop is greatly increaſed, 
When it is propoſed to have a field of potatoes to he 
horſe-hoed, it may be plowed in beds, or ridges of the 
breadth intended to be hoed, either in the winter or in 
the ſpring. The greater difficulty that there is in manay- 
ing the foil, the ridges ſhould be made the wider, thit 
ſo the alleys may be the better plowed. 
When the potatoes are to be planted, a furrow muſt be 
drawn along the crown of every ridge. In the bottom of 
this furrow, a little rough dung may be laid, and the po- 
tatoe plants dropped above the dung, and covered by the 
plough going once along each ridge ; this is all that is necefla 
ry in planting. | 

When the potatoes begin to appear above on the 
alleys muſt be plowed, turning the earth io the rows, 
and going ſo near, as to cover the plants. When the plants | 
appear again, the rows muſt be carefully cleaned with thc 
hand-hoe, and the alleys plowed, turning the earth from | 
the rows, into the middle of the alley. In that ſituation 
the field may remain, till the roots of the potatoes arc 
every where breaking out in the open furrows, on each 
fide of the rows; then the alleys may be plowed a third 
time, turning the earth to the rows, and if any weeds at 


this time appear in the rows, they muſt be pulled ns 
Hoeing 


7 1 


Hocings after this are unneceſſary for deſtroying the weeds, 
and improper, leſt the young potatoes hould be hurt. 

When the buſk that contain the ſeed, or the apple, 
: it is commonly called, is co:uplcatly formed, the ſtalks 
may be cut down, and given to cows; the fame uſe may 
de made of the ſupernumerary itaiks pulled up, which 
mv poſſibly ballance the expence of pulling and gathering. 
Milk cows have been tried with this tood ; they et very 
well, and it gives no bad flavour to their mik; perhaps 
i may not be proper to give them this food only, but they 
may have a conſiderable quantity of it once or twice a day 
without any danger. 17 

The time of taking up potatoes depends upon the market. 
If nothing is in view but the largeneis of the crop, they 
ought to ſtand till October, or rather as long as is conve- 
nient to have them taken up before the froſt ſets in, or the 
land becomes wet. N : 

As the moſt expeditious way of planting potatoes 1s by 
the plough, ſo the moſt expeditious way of taking them up 
$ likewiſe by the plough. Eight or nine perions attending 
the plough is ſufficient for this purpoſe. After the field is 
once plowed, it ought to be harrowed, by which ſome po- 
oes will appear above ground, and when theſe are ga- 
thered, it ſhou d be plowed a ſecond time. After all, ſome 
FL! be left, but theſe are either deſtroyed by the froſt in 
"inter, or when the land is plowed in the ſpring. 
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ARTICLE Tun. 
Srsrzu of FaRMING "Abe! ifully praiſed fer ſevera 


years, | 
By che late EAKL of 816% 


LL improvers, in order to ſucceed, muſt be well fur. 
niſhed with money ; and are not to be {paring of it 
upon all neceſlary occaſions, 


An able and honeſt overſeer muſt be found; 45 he m0 
have ſturdy able ſervants, ready to obey firedions which 
he had beſt be capable of giving himſclf, 

I Thebeſt inſtruments of all kinds muſt be had; carts ard 
wains with iron axletrees, ploughs, ſtronger and lighter, for 
the brit and following plowings. Beſides the common har- 
rows, he ſhould have harrows of five foot and a half quir, 
with five bars, and the teeth three inches longer than the 
common ones : Theſe are called Break-harrows ; and are 
drawn by two good horſes: A triangular harrow is alſo 
needful : This ſhould be made of ſirong wood; the bak 
five foot and a half broad, and another bar a foot and : 
half before it, with a bar near the point; theſe muſt con 
tain twenty four ſtrong teeth. This is drawn by four 
oxen and two horſes, and ſerves to break the ground al- 
ter the ſecond plowing when the ground is under fallow; 
and is of excelient uſe, as it makes the ſubſequent plov- 
ings with the light ploughs go eaſily forward. A rolle 
alſo muſt be had: This ſhould be five foot and a half 
broad, made of aſh or elm, fifteen inches diametep, with 
three rows of ſpakes fixed in it, as if for wheels, one 18 
the middle, and one near each end : It ſhould be covered 
with planks of plane- tree, two inches thick; a box ſhould 
be placed upon the top for the rider to fit upon; and i 
is to be drawn by two good horſes. It ſhould be furniſhed 
with three ſhafts, to place the horſes a-brealt 3 otherwa)s 


n 
the inſtrument will not turn without too much contuſo 
| upon 
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zyon the ground. This inſtrument will roll near fix 
acres in one day; and a long experience fatisfies me, that 
il crops are the better for it. Another ſet of harrows are 
6 neceſſary for harrowing graſs and turnip-ſeeds : Theſe 
ſhould be made very light, and fix feet ſquare, with fix 
bars to contain teeth ſuch as thoſe of a garden: -rake, and 
x cloſe ſet together. N 

Horſes and oxen muſt be procured, ſtronger than thoſe 
ved by the generality of our farmers, which have not 
frenoth for tilling deep enough for fallowing, or for the firſt 
nowings of the wheat grounds after harveſt, that are de- 
fiened for turnips in the ſpring. All my other plowings 
for grain are ſeldom more than four inches deep. 

The half of my ploughs are drawn by four of the belt 
oxen and two horſes, the other half by three, f. {ometimes | 
four horſes, 

My farms conſiſt of 6 50a acres, which paid L. 300 a year. 
Ot theſe, 40 acres are in garden ground and plantations 
round my houſe ; 24 acres are occupied by an avenue toit; 
390 acres are in graſs; and 190 in tillage : the whole near 
ncloled ; the one half with ſtone and lime-walls, the o- 
ther by double ditches faced with ſtone, and planted be- 
tween, Twelve incloſures next my houle, of ten acres 
ach, are always, three of them in wheat, three in tur- 
nips, three in barley, with which I ſow twenty pounds of 
red clover per acre for the following crop ; and the re- 

naining three acres are kept 1 in tallow, as a prepararion 
tor wheat, 

Fallowing was little practiſed in Fife, till 1 began it; 
nd the method I follow is this: As the foil was foul and 
full of weeds, I ſcldom gave it leſs than ſix plowings; the 
firſt always Immediately after harveſt ; the ground was 
then croſs-plowed, and well harrowed with the break- 
urrow, The triangle went then over the whole, which made 
Ut atter. e with light Floughs ealy: After the laſt 
plowing, 
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plowing, I laid on about thirty bolls of flaked lime on each 
acre in little heaps, and had the ſame ſpread by hand; and 


the ground was then harrowed with the common har. 


rows. In September or October, the wheat was lown 
and covered with a light furrow, ſo to remain till the ſpring, 
Wach it was carefuliy rolled, ſo ſoon as the ground wax 
ſufficiently diy The ridges ought never to be above leren 


feet broad, and gathered up the laſt plowing with a good 
% 4 1 N 9 5 


Tag next crop is turnips, ſown with about one pound 
to the acre: The half of my fields are ſown with the green 
and red-iopt, the other with the Hertfordſhire turn, 
Wich continues longer good than any other. After the 
harveſt is got in, I plow the wheat fields; and as ſoon s 
the ground is dry, I crof-plow and harrow with the 


break-harrow : If the ground is rough and cloddy, Irol 
it, then plow and harrow it: If it is ſtill cloddy, 1 


roll and plow again; for the ſoil muſt be thorongh- 


ly pulverized : the ſeed ſurrows muſt be plowed dreh, 
as deep as the foil is good, and as ſtraight as pofſible, and 


at the Ciſlance of three feet from each other. The dung 
muſt be laid in ſmall heaps, out of the carts, near the furs | 
rows, and ſpread cqually by the men in the furrows. 4: 
bout half the qu-ntiiy of dung that is uſually laid upon 
corn Felds will ſuffice. About the middle of June the 


whole field ruſt be tilled and the dung covered, and well 


hart owed ; If the ground is dry, you muſt wait for ral; 
then the turnips are to be un by the drill-plovgh 3 the 
Hertſordſhire turnip ovght to be th laſt ſown, As ſoon 
as the rows of turnips are two or three inches ſprung, they 
muſt be carefully hocd about nine inches from each other: 
and the plants that are to ſtand muſt be weeded 200 left 
Gngle as much as poſſible. Ihen a light plough wich 
horſes, or one, muſi be employed to throw the grous 


* — 7 0 to re” 
about three inches from cach fide of the rows, 0 ny 
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main for eight or ten days; then the ground to be re 
turned as near the plants as they can without co- 
reriog them : If the ground is weedy, this muſt be pers 
farmed a ſecond time. About half an acre of theſe tur- 
nips, if good, is more than ſufficient to fatten a goo ox. 
ſn feeding with turnips, the cattle ought to have half a 
gone of clover-hay each to ſupper them: The byres muſt 
be well cleaned twice a day, and the floor they lye upon 
made of ſmooth ſtones. I buy my oxen from Auguſt to 
October, put them upon my hay ſtubble or graſs fields 
that are half eaten, till I put them uß for the turnips, 
Thoſe I buy from L. 6 to L. 8 price I find to anſwer beſt ; 
ind I commonly ſell about ſeventy or eighty of them in 
March or April for about L. 4 of profit each. 

The next crop is barley. As ſoon as a turnip field is 
eaten, and the ground ſufficiently dry, L plow it up as ſoon 
25 other labour will permit, and bring four ridges into one. 
| plow again, and harrow well, but never plow for bar- 
ley above four inches deep: A third plowing is common- 
ly needful; after which I ſow and harrow, and then fow 
twenty pounds of red clover to each acre above it, and har- 
row it in well with the graſs- ſeed harrow. 

Here I muſt obſerve, that where fields are to be ſown 
with graſs-ſeeds for paſture only, the beit method is to fow | 
them without corn. Let the ground be tilled after har- 
relt.; give it a croſs plowing in the ſpring; harrow it, and 
lay on about thirty bolls of lime oa each acre, and hay- 
row it in: about the end of June I plow with the 
zht plough fur; harrow and ſow twenty pounds of white 
clover upon each acre : It muſt be well rolled; and muſt 
not be fed but in dry weather for the firſt year: This me- 
thod will give a ſtool of graſs, which would not be io good 
tor many years, if ſown along with corn. 

The next crop is the red clover, neceſſary for feeding 


the turnip catule. Abous the middle of June I cut it: 
As 


More. 
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As ſoon as the hay is made and removed, I till the ground 
for wheat, thereafter give it a croſs plowing, then! put 
the triangular harrow on it; and ſow the "wheat in Sep- 

tember under furrow; and roll it in the ſpring. When 
my ground comes to be in heart and good order, I often 
ſow my wheat above furrow ; which I find to be the beſt 
method after but once tilling the clover ground; and 
with but a light furrow, and it proves very well. I uſed 
to lime my wheat field every fourth year; but it made 
the crop often too tall, and apt to be laid down by winds 
and rain. I therefore found it better, to lime the turnip 
or barley fields every fourth year; and as the foil improves 
by this year's ſyſtem, ſo I now lime the ſeldomer. 

The other parts of my fields or farms, where I have no 
turnips, is differently managed. I plow and fallow as for 
wheat; upon the laſt plowing but one, I roll, and lay 
thirty bolls of ſlaked lime upon the acre in ſmall heaps, 
which is ſpread equally: and the ridges are then gathered 
up with a light furrow to lye the winter. In the ſpring 
ſow barley on the winter-furrow, without tilling ; as the 
winter froſt and rain will have made ſome inches of the 
ground quite fine, I then harrow well with the break. 
harrow, and roll, which I find a very good practice. 
The next crop is oats, neceſſary for the ſake of the 
ſtraw to feed the cattle ; otherways I would chule to have 
"m0 0a. -. 

The next crop is peaſe and beans, for which I give the 
ground a good furrow, and harrow well. 1 plow agun 
with a lighter furrow, and drop in the ſeed by hand, in- 
rermitting every ſecond furrow : Cover and roll well 
The next crop is wheat, and again fallow for barley 2s 
before, C 0 
By the conſtant practice of this ſyſtem now for twelve 
years paſt, I have ſeldom done leſs, after all expences de: 


frayed, than doubled the old rent; and ſeveral years much 
555 ART I. 
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ARTICLE LVII. 


02 the CULTURE of COLESEED, 
By AzxTHUR Young Eſq, 


Publiſhed by defire of the SocteTy, for the encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures and Commerce. 


| Experiments on Coleſced. 

HE trials I have made on this branch of culture, 
T are not of that extent I could wiſh ; but as they are 
accurate, and minutely regiſtered, it is apprehended they 
may be of uſe to others who are inclined to attempt larger 
undertakings. With this view the following experiments 
are ventured to the eye of the Society: it is hoped they | 
vill excuſe confined views, and a want (perhaps) of thoſe 
refletions and obſervations, which modern writers of huſ. 
bandry are famous for. The only object I ever had in 
matters of agriculture, is experiment. I inſert ſome of my 
trials on this vegetable, but ſhall not trouble the Society 
with many remarks ; they muſt make their own way, for 


Lam not one of thoſe who write ten RETRY pages to 
one experimental period. 


EXPERIMENT, No l. 


Culture, Expences, and Produce of half an Acre of Cileſerd, 
in two Divifiens, 1765. 


YOLESEED, wherever I have remarked the cult. 

vation, has been ſown for a crop of ſeed, as well as 
food of cattle, but often fed off with ſheep, and afterwards 
reaped for the ſeed. It is uſually ſown in the manner of 
wrnps ; but I never knew any hoed even by thoſe farm-_ 
ers that are niceſt with the latter crop. It was this cir- 
cumſtance that firſt induced me to cultivate coleſeed; to 


diſcover 
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diſcover if I could gain better crops than common 
ſheep) by means of a better than common culture. 
The ſoil of this experiment is a looſe woodcock brick. 
earth, and under that a white clay, the mY hangs a little 
to the north. 


for 


Culture. 


The land received the firſt tillage in Autumn 1764. In 


March 1765 plowed it again. In April again, and twice har. 


rowed it The ſecond week in May it had its fourth earth, 


and was again harrowed. The beginning of June another 
_ plowing : and on the 23d it was all ſown, after a freſh ploy- 


ing, and harrowed in; the quantity of feed a pint anda 


half. The extreme dryneſs of the ſeaſon, which deſtropel 
_ almoſt all the turnips in the country, rendered this croy 
much worſe than it would otherwiſe have been: the 


| ſeed aroſe but indifferently and irregularly, in ſome 


- Perches many plants, and in others but few: reſpeCting 
the grand diviſion into two equal parts, this irregulariy 
was not great. The laſt week in July one half was hand- 
| hoed in the manner of turnips, and the other half left 
as managed by the common farmers, that is, had nothing 
done to it. The hoes were ſmaller than turnip ones. Au. 
guſt the 4th, this operation was repeated. The eftct 
was very viſible in the ſuperior luxuriance of the crop. 

It was left until February, the middle of which month, 
the diviſions were herdled; j and forty ſheep turned into 
the commonly cultivated h lf. It laſted them exactly five 
days. They were then turned into the other rood, which 
laſted them five days. The field was then plowed up- 


Account of the common rood. 


Expences. E 

Six plowings at 1 5. (the labour) o 16 
Four harrowings o 0 15 
Seed o 0 4 
Sowing o 0 0; 
L 


Carry over o 2 % 


” as 


a aca $. A tot 
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* . 
Brought forward 8 - 
Rent, tythe, and town · charges 9 1 3 
— 0 35 
Produce. 
. . 
Keeping 40 oy 2 days at 4 4 per week 
per ſheep 0: 3-4 
Expences | O 6 : 32 
Produce | 893 4 
Loſs, 11 5. 9d. per acre "#4 12 
The expences of my horſes, and wear and 
tear, this year, divided among all the 
work per formed, is, for plowing, 25. 
44 d. per acre per earth: fix at this 
rate are f e S2 7 
The expences of harrowing four 
times, at 42 „ 
. — 3 114 
Total loſs, 1 /. 75. 7 d. per acre | o 6 104 
Account of the hoed rood. = 
E xXpences. 
5 . . 
Six plowings O 1 6 
Four harrowings & 9 17 
Seed O 0 e 
0 4 
Sowing o © O 
Two hand-h E 
wo hand-hoeings at - J. per acre 9g. 7 © 
©) 62 
Rent, &c. 0 A *; 
0 9 9% 
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Loſs by the vnhoed 
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Produce. 


Keeping 40 ſheep 5 days, at 4 d. as before 
Expences 


Lb 2 25. 5 15 per acre 
Flowing and harrowing as 


Total loſs 5 18s. 3 d. per acre 


OBSERVATIONS:S: 

This trial is no great Encouragement to cultivate cok. 
ſeed, but the year was very unfavourable, and had it been 
otherwiſe, determinate concluſions ought never to be the 
conſequence of ſingle, or a few experiments, Repeated 

trials, in various ſeaſons, and many foils, alone authoriſe 


abſolute deciſions. | 
The reaſon I plowed up this crop, was my intent! on of 
not letting it ſtand for ſeed; 
muſt not have been fed wh later ; 
trial to diſcover profit of feeding coleſeed, that is, to 
jeed, I thought it neceſſary not to let it ſtand longer. | 
ſhould remark, that a ſecond feeding, in time for bailey 
or oat 82 I know trom obſervation to be a mere 0v- 


n 


Superiority per acre of the latter 


This proves ſufficiently the great beneſit of the praciice, 


beſides the cleaning the land, which is yet more. But! 
mould 


had that been the detizn, i 
and as 1 made thi 


1 1 4 


L447 1 
ould remark, that the hoeing, if it was a general practice, 
would be done much cheaper. Labourers aye impoſe, 


hen their work is UNCOMMON. 


EXPERIMENT, No IT. 


Culture, expences and produce of four acres, 176 5. 


* 


Ibis field hangs to the north, and the ſoil is a 950 clay. 


SH 1 22 24 — 7 GE 


Culture. 


The laſt crop was oats, the ſtubble of which was plowed 
in October 1764, and the field well water-furrowed. In 
April 1765, it received the firſt Spring- plowing. In 
May was ſtirred twice more, and harrowed once. June 
9th, plowed it again; July iſt again, and harrowed in 
the ſeed. The field was then well water furrowed. 
The exceſſive drought prevented the crop from riſing 
25 it ought to have done, but pet the plants were more 
numerous than in ſome turnip fields adjoining. I was 
induced therefore, as the land had deen well prepared, to 


et it ſtand. 
January 24th, I turned into it fifty ſheep, and three two⸗ 
rear-old heifers; it kept them juſt three weeks. 


Expences. 


N „ 
Six plowings 4-0 

Two harrowings 0:4 0 

Two water- -turrowings 9 8 6 

Sced | -Q- 1 4 

Weing . 

5 1 

Rent, gcc. 3 1 


15 


Produce, 


x 
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Produce, 


Keeping fifty ſheep three weeks at 4 d. : 
Ditto three young cattle at 1 f. 3 d. 


Expences 
Produce 
„ 
Plowing at 2 s. 44d. 2 17 . 
Harrowing at 4534. „ 1. $0. 
: > PT TOY * 
Loſs, 1 J. 5 e per acre | 0 . 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The oreatneſs of this loſs is certainly much owing to the 
dryneſs of the ſeaſon. But ſuch miſchances are never to oc- 
caſion a neglect of trials that are ſubject to them: al! vege. 
tables are liable to ſuch evils, and if one ſpecies withitands 


the enemy better, upon the average of a long period than 


another. it is an advantage which ought by no means to 
be overlooked. Experiments, regiſtered only in 1 favourabe | 
years, are uſeleſs, becauſc unfair. 

The ſheep and young cattle, both affected this fool 
much ; but the latter not 0 ſoon as the ſheep. 


Erin r No III. 


Culture, experces, and produce, of half an acre, in tu⸗ 
diviſions, 1766. 


The ſoll the ſame as in the laſt eee and alle 
the.cxpoiure......_...... Caulture. 
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culture. 


la Oftober 17 the firſt plowing was s given ; in March 
| 1766, the ſecond ; in April and May two more. The firſt 
week in June barrowed it; again in the ſecond ; plowed it 
then for the fifth time, De" ſowed it, and harrowed in the 
ſeed. The plants roſe extremely favourable. The gth of July 


hand-hoed one rood for the firſt time; and again the * — 
The effect of theſe hoeings was ſtriking. 


September gth, viewed this experiment; the hoed part 
js as thick as the other, and much more luxuriant, but 
very few weeds, the other full of them. 

March the 17th, hurdled the diviſions, and fed them of 
vith ſixty ſheep. The unhoed half laſted them fix days. 
They were then turned into the other, which kepr them 
- juſt eight days. N. B. They were taken out of nights, and 
lodged in a ſmall paſture near the field. 


Account of che rood 4 commonly OE: 


Expencer. 


Five plowings 


Three barrowings 
Seed 


Sowing 


Rent, &e, 


Produce. 


| Reeping 60 hit) ſix days at 44, 16 105 


Lxpences 55 


10 927 
Plowing, 


dently the ſuperior method in the crop itſelf, as well as in 
the benefit the land receives. 
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92 5 , | J. 1 
Plowing, at 2s. 547. „ 
Harrowing, at 42d. o 34 


Profit 11. gs. 11d. per acre 


Account of the hoed rood. 


Xxpences, 
As before G2 
Tuo hand-hoeings at 7 s. and 6. o 3 3 
Kent, &c. Rs 4 
0 
Produ ce. 7 5 


Keeping fs) ſheep cght * at 4 d. per weck I 


— 5 2 1 
„ 643 3 
Plowing and harrowing as before 0.3 34 
Profit, 11. 19s. 5d. per acre 0.9.16 
„„ a 17 
5 ed 
COMPARISON. F ry 
— 4. 4. 
Profit by the hoed 5 1 19 8 plc 
Ditto by the unhoed 1 1 9 11 Ne 
Superiority of the former per acre 9 6 
b No 


OBSERVATIONS 


Theſe crops are both profitable, but the hoeing is 5 


The ſheep are very fond of this crop, which agrees ber. 


fectly well with them, and the young jambs throv 


e .vTY 


much 
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nuch · I propoſed keeping it longer, but wanted the land 
fr barley, which ſhould never be delayed on any account. 
A circumſtance happened relative ro theſe crops, which 
« worth attention: An old ſow found her way to them be- 
fore they were fed off, and viſited them every day, feed- 
ing very heartily, and coming regularly home at night; 
[ let her alone, to obſerve the effect, which ſhewed the food 
to be very wholeſome and feeding; for ſhe throve well 
and neglected her other food x z this hint purſued further * 


in eier experiment. 


EXPERIMENT, No IV. 


Culture, expences, and produce of ha f an acre, in n four 41. 
viſions, 1766. 


This piece is in ” ſame field as the laſt experiment. ; 
The ſoll and expoſure the ſame. 


Culture. 


The firſt plowing was given in Autumn 1765. In March 
1766, plowed the next time. In April plowed and harrow- 
ed; in May plowed and harrowed. The firſt week in June 


ſtirred it again; the 27th again; and ſtruck it by this 
plowing into four parts. e 


No 1. Harrowed in the ſeed broad-caſt, fos the common 
management. 


No 2. Harrowed in the ſeed broad-caft, deſigned for x | 


hand- hoeing. 


3. Thrown on to five feet in, and drilled a double 
row one foot aſunder each. 


4. Left far, and Allied 1 in equally diltant rows two 
feet aſunder. 


July 
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July 1 5th, hand-hoed, No 2, 3, 4. The 21ſt, horſe. 
hoed No 3. by throwing a - furrow from the plants. The 
23d, hand-hoed it again, ſetting the plants out eighteen 
inches from each other in the rows. Auguſt 6th, hang. 
hoed No 2, 3, and 4. The 12th, horſe-hoed No 3. again, 


throwing the mould to the plants. The 224, another 


horſe-hoeing, reverſing the laſt; September 2d, Another, 
throwing the earth back to the plants.. 

The end of March, I mowed No 1. firſt, and ſpread the 
crop upon a piece of dry graſs land; I then, in purſuanec 


of the Item I had in the laſt experiment, turned fifteen 


| hogs about three parts grown into the field: they took at 
once to the coleſeed, and fed very heartily upon it. They 
were kept to it, and it laſted them juſt three days. 


No 2. Laſted them ſeven days. 


8 two days. 
4. five days 
The hogs chrove very well on this food, * none of 
it was s waſted. 
Account of No * 
Expences. = 
| | 7 | l, Ss d. 
Six plowings 0:.0 9 
Three harrowings o 0 or 
Seed | CT TK 
Sowing oO O 02 
Mowing, carting, and ſpreading 0-0-3 
o 1 62 
Rent, &c. o 2 Ir 
e 3 4% 


Produce. 


£493 3 


Produce. 
| bl 
| Keeping I5 hogs three 85 at 34 per 8 | 
per week 7 „ 
Expences | | 5 o 3 74 
Produce | 20'S 64 | 
„ 8 1 £1 
Plowing at 25. 54d. 9 1 91 
Harrowing, at 44d. o o 1+ 
Carting, at 63d. "BE | 
. — 9 2 6 
Lok. 11. 125. 8d. per acre, 8 4 1 
Account of No I. 8 
Expences. . 
As before . 
Two hand hoeings at 85 and 55. od. 8 1 4 
| | {0-4 107 
Vent , 2 th 
5 h 
Produce | . — 
Keeping 15 hogs 7 days 8 9 
Expences o 4 114 
Produce | | 03:0 
: 98 1 
Plowing, &c. as before 48 4:0 
Loſs, 1. $5. 10d. per are — 8 24 | 
Account of No III. . | | 
Expences. 
| = E © $6: | 
vx plowipgs 6.009: | 
Three harrowings | 0: 0: o+ | 


. | 3 
Carry over © © 92 


Pol. I. No IX, M m m 


— 
— — — — 


* bo! 
43 þ 
7 1 
© 7 
- by 
, a- 
228 


—— OO En 


N Seed 


Mowing, carting, &c. 


Rent 
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Drilling, at 34d. 


ls © 
Three hand-hoeings at 23s. 64. 31. and 26. 


Gd. 


Four horſe- hoeings at 8d. 


Mowing, carting, &c. 


Rent 


Produce, 


| Keeping 15 hogs 2 days : 


_ Expences 
Produce EE 
_ Plowing 1 02 
HFHarrowing 8 
Drilling, at 3d. 0 0 
Horſe-hoeing, at 13. 1 
Carting o © o 
Loſs, 20. 11. 8. per acre 
Account of No IV. 
E Xpences. 
Six plowings | 
Three harrowings 
Seed 


Drilling, at 42d. 
Two hand-hoeings, at 45. gd. and 53. 3d. 


Brought forward, d 
9 


3 


di 


e 


1 


lerer 327 


— 
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Produce 1 
Keeping 15 hogs 5 days 0 
Expences * 
produce Wo 
Plowing; harrowing, and cart- | 
ing, as in No 1. 8 41 
Drilling, at 334 o O o 5 
5 — 1 
Loſs, 1. 145. 2d. per acre . 05 


RECAPITULATION. 


| x 
No 1. Broad-cait unhoed, loſs per acre 1 12 3 
2. Ditto, but hoed ditto f. 18 
3. Horſe-hoed ditto _ + ir 
4. Drilled in equally diſtant rows, ditto 1 14 2 


From this view the comparative advantages (or rather 


diſadvantages) of theſe methods are pretty clearly ſeen. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


The ill ſucceſs of this experiment is to be attributed to 
more cauſes than one; the poverty of the crops in point of 


quantity, and the vegetable not being of that ſubſtantial 


nature which gocs far in the feeding of the cattle: and 


yet I think 3d. a-week a fair price for hogs that riſe when 


full grown to about ten ſtone (14 /b.) From viewing the 


field, I ſhould have thought the hoed broad-caſt crop 
would have turned out better; but it never carried near 


ſo good an appearance as Exp:riment No III. But what- 
ever idea is formed of Coleteed in general from this trial, 
the comparative part of it is very deciſive: drilling is evi- 
dently an improper method to cultivate it; and horſe-hoe- 
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ing e unpr ofirable, __ expences .belng n 


circumſtance. 


Culture, expences, and evade of half an acre, in three d. 


November it was ſtirred again. The third earth was gi 


ech it again on the 16th. The 28th plowed it again, fri 


ed No 1. with coleſeed broad-caſt. No 2. with turnips 
broad-caſt. 


| ſeed again. July 18th, the ſecond horſe-hoeing. The 


riſhed exceedingly. October 5th, cut them all, and weighed 
the produce. | 
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and for worſe than no purpoſe. The Beauty and luxu. 
riance of the plants in theſe rows were great, but the ſu pe. 
rior quantity of the others much more than Wen this 


EXPERIMENT, No V. 


viſions, 1707. 


The foil, expoſure, &c. the ſame as in the preceeding | 
experiment. 


Cc ulture. 


This piece received its firſt tillage in Oftober 1766, la 
ven in March; the fourth the beginning of April; the fifth, 
the latter end of the ſame month, when it was harrowed, 


The 6th of May plowed it and harrowed it again. Harrow: 


king it into three parts, and harrowed all. The 29th fov- 


No 3. was planted with cabbages, the Bu. 
terſea ſort, in rows four feet aſunder, and three feet in the 
rows, the plants of which had been raiſed in the garden. 
June 1 5th, all three were hand-hoed. The 27th, hork:- 
hoed the cabbages, and hand-hoed the turnips and cole- 


28th, the third. Avguſt 4th, hand-hoed them again. 
Auguſt 6th, the fourth horſe-hoeing. All three crops flou- 


No 1. weighed 17 cut. or tons. cut. bb, 
, "DEF Kore „ 
* 3 n 18 cwt. | 35 16-0 

3. 4 13 | 27 18 0 


They 


urg 


E 2597 3 


They were then given, upon a bare graſs field, to two 


; urge oxen, and two dry COWS. 
fo No 1. Laſted them two days, which, at. J. . d. 
3 55, a- week for the two oxen, and N 
5 6d for the two cows, comes to n 
25. 6d. or, per acre, „ 
No 2. Laſted them a week, which, at 
V the above prices, comes to 85. 6d, 
5 or, per acre, e 
No 3. Laſted them juſt a week and half, 
= | which, at the above prices, comes 
5 to 1/. 15. 3d. or, per acre | 8 7 
Account of No I, 
: 3 Expences. A. . 4. . 
f Seven plowings 1 
Tour harrowings 0 
Seed 98 2 
Sowing oO. 0 05 
Two hand- -hoeings at Gs, and 5. per acre 0 1 10 
Mowing, carting, and ſpreading. o 0 6 
Expences 0 3 9 
Rent, &c. o 2 10 
9 0 Js 
Produce. | 
2 36 „ - Wil 
Food as above 2 6 } 
: — | 
L Xpences 6 71 | ö | 
Produce ä | 
| Q: 4 43 | \ 
p : J. 1. | = | 
lowing at 25, 54 J. 89 1 10 „ (| 
arrowing at 424. 0 98 3 [ 8 
Carting, at 644. 0 0 | | 
9-3-2 11 
| m_—_—_— 9 
Loſs, 21. 39. 9d. per acre | 98 7 | | 


f 
1 


. 
PR 
— — 
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Account of No II. 


Expences. 
© 


J. 
Seven plowings 0 
Four harrowings Fw 
Seed 0 
Sowing 85 0 
Two hand-hoeings, at 45. * 21. 6 d. 0 
Drawing and carting, at 57. per acre 0 


o 3 
Rent 0 - a 
0 6 2 
Produce. 
8 . FE bs - hs 
Food as above 0-8-6 
Expences | 0 6 2 
Te 0 2 4 
_ Plowing 0 2 10 
Harrowing 0 -Q@- 0 
Carting, at 334. per loado x 0 | J. 5. d 
The above remainder _ | 0-2-4 
Profit, x05. 9d. per acre . 
Account of No III. LY 
 Expences. ; 
Ee 6 „ 6 
Seven plowings „ 
Four harrowings 89 01 
Seed, at gs. 0 0 10 
Digging the ſeed-bed and Coming N 3 
Planting at 5s. 9 4: 
Two hand-hocings at 55 and 25. v 2 
Carried over, 4 3 8 


der 


— 
. 


w ©0020 -—- 0 


bers of the Society; but I believe the general idea o 
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Brought over, 4 3 
Four horſe-hoeings at gd. btn o o 6 
Cutting and carting at 5. o 0 10 
wy „ 
Rent, &c. | WW 
98 
Produce 
1 | . * 
Fcod as above 85 © 3 
Expences 3M 8 5 
„ '&-*0.14 10 
Plowing o 2 10 
. Harrowing 1 
Four horſc-hoeings at 15. 24%, 0 0 9 
Carting, at 34d. „ 
| Carting, at 354 3 
Profit, 21. 5s. per are 09 
COMPARISON. < 
| | . J. „ d. 
Profit by cabbages „ 
Loſs by turnips _ 8 o 10 9 
Cabbages the better by 2 1 9 
Profit by cabbages ES 2 8 8 
| Loſs by coleſeed 2 3 9 
Cabbages better by 4 8 
Loſs by coleſecd 1 
Ditto by turnips | "9 140- 0 
Turnips better by 2 14 6 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The loſs on this turnip crop may ſurprize many mem- 
f pro- 
table 
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fitable crops (like moſt other general 1 in huſbandry) 


is often fallacious for want of accurate accounts. But! 
have raiſed much greater crops than this, and made them 


go much farther by ſtall feeding. The advantage in the im. 
provement of the graſs field cannot be taken into the account. 


Coleſeed makes a very indifferent appearance here. The 
cabbages did not near equal ſome other crops J have had 


at various times, but they are much e to the other 
vegetables. 


All three crops would have 1mpr oved, had they ſtool 
longer, (although they were ſown very early); but the com- 


pariſon remains the ſame. The cabbages, however, would 


have decayed ſooner than either of the others. 
To diſcover which food was moſt agreeable to cattle, I 


"wal cabbage, three turnips, and a bundle of coleſeed, 


and carried them to another cow: She ſmelt of all, and then 
bit the turnip; next ſhe bit the cabbage, and eat it up; 


and chen ſhe eat up the turnips, and, laſtly, the coleſeed. 


I do not offer this as any ſatisfactory account, but as 2 
biat that ſhould be carried further. | 


| 'COROLLARIES to be drawn from theſe E xperi- 


ments. 


1. Coleſeed is a 5 ting and wholeſome food, for oren, 


cow 5, ſheep, and ROS 


| U. The quantity of its produce (under the preceeding ma- 


nagement) is inconſiderable, and not, upon an average, 
ſufticient to anſwer the expences of culture, 


III. The beſt ole 1 is that of ſowing broad- caſt and hand- 


hoeing, as in the turnip huſbandry ; without hoeing it 
is much worſe, and drilled and horle- hoed, naught. 


IV. Turmps are much ſuperior in quantity value of 
produce. 


V. Cabbages are greatly ſuperior to it. 


To be concluded i in our next. } 
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ARTICLE LIK: 
LETTER to the PUBLISHER, accompanied with 
__HusBanDkY ANATOMISED« 

IR, „„ 
Lately fell upon a treatiſe entitled Huſbandry Anatomiſed, 
[ (c publiſhed at Edinburgh in the year 1697, by James Do- 
« naldſon.” The account the author gives in his preface of 
himſelf and his work, is, That he was bred in the country 
#11 he was upwards of twenty years of age; and his father 
keeping ſervants and cattle for labouring a part of theſe 
lands which heretably belonged to him, he had opportunity 
to acquire as much knowledge in huſbandry affairs, as was 
practiſed in that part of the country. When it pleaſed God 
to call the Prince of Orange to relieve theſe kingdoms from 
the imminent danger they then ſtood in, he judged it his 
honour and duty to concur with ſuch a glorious and laud- 
able undertaking z and aceording to his ability teſtified his 
affection to the cauſe ſeveral ways, particularly by levying a 
company of men for his majeſty's ſervice, with which he 
ſerved in the Earl of Angus's regiment. When he return. 
ed to the country, he began to reaſon thus with himſelf - 
„What? Have I learned nothing from all that J have 
ti ſeen and heard, whereby I can be uſeful to myſelf and 
the common- wealth?“ At length, conſidering, that he 
had ſome experience of the way and manaer of labouring 
ground in this country ; and had ſcen the way of manag- 
ing it in other places, which is generally done to greater 
advantage ; he began to try, what might be the cauſes, why 
there is ſuch difference of increate in one place from what 
there is in another: and found, that it does not proceed alto. | 
gether from the difference of climate or primitive conſtitu- 
tion of the earth, but from the difference of management. 
Theſe he has compared together, and thowa the difference 
of profit ariſing trom what was the common huſbandry of 
Scotland at that day, and the more improved method he 
popotes.” Fs 5s 

Vol. II. No IX. Kos: It 
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It is very true, chat agriculture is now arrived to greater 
perfection, and is more generally known among our far— 


mers, than it was in this gentleman's days, and the publiſh. Þ 


ing it now may be eſteemed of little uſe : But, in the firh 
place, it is a matter of curioſity to ſee, that agriculture was 
not at that early period totally neglected among us; and 
that the flow progreſs it has made muſt be aſcribed to other 
cauſes, which are pointed out in the introduction to your 
uſeful work: And I am convinced, had due regard and at- 


tention been paid to this piece at its firſt publication, we 


would not at this day have had reaſon to complain of ſo 
many improfitable waſte grounds through the country, or 
of many farms, the greateſt part of which to this day are no 
better than improfitable waſtes. And, 2dly, As there yet 
remain ſo many farms in the abject ſituation that Mr Do- 
NAL DSON was familiar to, and the methods he lays down are 
but a more improved ſtate of the ſyſtem of farming practiſ 
ed by ſuch farmers, they will more eaſily be convinced of 
the propriety of his advices, and will be readier to pradtif 
them; than it can be ſuppoſed they will be, with reſpet 
to thoſe more improved methods of agriculture, now be- 
come familiar to a great part of the country. 

This has induced me to abridge this treatiſe, leaving out 
every thing that was extraneous to the ſubject, in hopes, that 


it may be of ſome ſervice to ſuch of my brethren as ſtand | 


moſt in need of it, The calculations are agreeable to the 
prices of grain and other country product at that time; 
none of which I thought myſelf at liberty to alter: And as 
they are made in Scots money, they will be more agreeable 
to our country people, and better underſtood by them. if 
you think the publication of it in your Farmer's-miſcellany 
will be of ſervice to my countrymen, you are welcome to 
it; and if I have the ſatis faction to learn, that even one man 
Mes | lam, SIR, &c. 

Clackmannan-ſhire, : 


25th July 1774. | 


has benefited by it, I ſhall think my labour well beſtowed: | 


E 
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1USBANDRY ANATOMIZED: or, An 


Enquiry into the preſent manner of Tilling and Manur- 
ing the Ground in Scotland, fir the met part; and 
ſeveral Rules and Meaſures laid down for the better 
Inprovement there f: inſomuch, that ene third more 
Increaſe may be had, and more than a third of the 


Expence of the preſent way of Labruring ſaved. 
By Jaws DoxALDSON.—Edinr. 1697. 


THEN Almighty God created the world by the 
W word of his power, he could have made man to 
have lived without food, as well as he did the Angels: Or 
have made the earth to have brought forth all manner of 
food for him, without labour or Induſtry, as it doth for 


cattle and creeping things: But ſo it was, that he who is 
infinite in wiſdom, ſaw it meet to aflign to man a daily exer- 


eile in earning his food and raiment; whereby he is not 
only diverted from following fome bad practice, but alſo 
that he may thereby ſee his great frailty, in that he is not 
able to live without daily ſubſiſtance and refreſhment from 
creatures inferior to himſelf ; and that he may thereby 
learn to know his great need of ſpiritual nouriſhment to 
his ſoul, in as much as it is more precious than the body, 
together with many other profitable leflons. 
No doubt, if man had continued in the ſtate of Inno- 
cence, his labour had becn rather a pleaſure, than a toil; 
as may be gathered from the ſentence pronounced again(t 


Adam; when it is ſaid, From thenceforth by the ſweat 


«of his brows, he ſhould earn his bread, until he ſhould re- 


_ *turn into the duſt,” It is plain enough, it had not fared ſo 


vith him, but for his tranſgreſſion: And upon Cain's 
tranſgreſſion the earth is again curſed, that thenceforth 


it ſhould not yield its ſtrength. What wonder, tho before 
this time it had become a barren wilderneſs, conſidering 
| Ti raj | the 
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tke daily multiplied aafgrelions of the children of men, 
But this being extraneous to my purpoſe, and what | can- 
not decipher, I remit to the conſideration of divines 

My preſent purpoſe is, 

1. To take ſome general obſervations on the þ con- 
ſtitution of the earth. 

2. To lay down certain rules for bringing every kind of 
ground to a right temperature, ſo far as may be. 

3- To enquire into the preſent method of manuring the 
ground, thro* moſt parts of this kingdom. | 

4. To lay down ſeveral rules for manvring it it to greater | 
advantage, tho* not incloſed, 

5. To ſhow, to how much greater advantage that may 
be done, by parking and incloſing. 

6. To give ſome directions concerning ſtock keeping, 

. To do the ſame concerning planting. 
8. How to ſow ſeveral garden ſeeds and roots. 


' Laſtly, 1 ſhall anſwer what objections N be frame 


againſt any of my propegriony, 5 
CHAP I. 
Of the Earth conſtitution in general. 
Notwithſtanding, there is no Effect but from ſome certain 
Cauſe, yet there be many things true in effect, whereof ve 


do not well know the cauſe. I hope therefore the reader 
will not diſregard my propoſitions, where the fact is evi- 


dent, tho 1. cannot give a philoſophical account of the 


cauſe. 


It is allowed, 4231 in ſome places the earth is s moiſt and 
cold, in others hot and dry. Some inſcribe this to the in- 
fluence of the Planets : But it cannot be ſuppoſed, that their 
influence can operate differently in the bounds of a mile of 


ground, in which we find one field hot and ſandy, another 


cold clay; a third marſhy and boggy, a fourth dry heath, 


and 


e 


(9+ 7 
ind the fifth a tolerable mixture of all theſe. Theſe differ - 


ences muſt therefore be — to the primitive — 


tution. 
Now, to bring each of cheſe diſſerent kinds of ground 


to ſuch a temperature, as to be in a condition to nouriſh 
aoy plant or feed, the ſuperfluity of that quality which pre- 
vaileth muſt be removed, and that quality which is weak 
muſt be ſtrengthened. For, as in human bodies there are a 
compoſition of the four elements, by the ſuperfluity or de- 
fciency of any one of which diſeaſes are contracted; ſo in 
the earth, there is the like compoſition of qualities; and ſo 
far as heat, moiſture, cold or dryneſs exceeds the bounds 

of a moderate temperature, ſo far | it is diſeaſed and render- 


ed unfruitful. 


I know ſome aſſert, that ſalt, or the hot quality that is in 
the earth, is the only cauſe of the growth of vegetables; 


and conſequently that barrenneſs is owing to the want of 


this quality, I confeſs, where this quality 1s wanting altoge- 


ther, barrenneſs cannot but enſue, and that this quality is that 


which is moſt frequently deficient in our cold climate; and 
moreover, tho? it be ſtrengthened and aſſiſted, yet by til- 
ling and manuring the earth, it is extracted forth into the 
ſubſtance of grain and other vegetables, and fo needeth 
irequently to be renewed. Notwithſtanding all which, I 


am of opinion, there may be abundance of this hot or 


lalt quality, where there is as much barrenneſs as any 
Where elſe. | 


To confirm this 1 I have ſeen a geld fattened 
ſufficiently with dung, yet, by reaſon of great drought, 
fielding ſmall encreaſe, ſcarce a third of what it has done 
at Other times: The cauſe ſurely was not for want of this 
bot or ſalt quality, but ſolely for want of moiſture. 
Again, I have ſeen a field that wanted not enough of this 
hot quality, and, by exceſſive rains, after it has been tilled 

Wi and 


\ 
# Fi, 
> 


and fown with 1 grain, has ki little beſides 


the winter, the clods have been mouldered down, tho! it 
was otherwiſe in no better condition. Theſe things convince 


ture of the other qualities, hinders the groweth of vegeta- 


in this opinion is, that where trees grow cloſe, and near 
the bottom of hedges, little or nothing grows: Moreover, 
T have ſeen where the bottom of a dung-hill has been plon- 


c 66 


tim 
weeds and thiſtles: I bave alſo ſeen ſtrong clay ground, mai 
where the clods remained firm and unbroken, not produce hen 
fo much by far, as at other ſeaſons, when, by the froſts in ley: 


me, that the want of air, tho' there be a moderate tempera- 
bles : For tho' they want not air in the ſtalk, which is above 


ground ; yet in this confirmed earth, the air cannot have 
free acceſs to the root. Another thing which confirms me 


ed and ſown, that round the borders the corn has beca | 


ſtrong and good; but where moſt of the ſtrength of the j 
dung remained, little or nothing has grown; which evin- 3 
"080; that the exceſs of this hot quality, though there be a = 
moderate temperature of all the reſt, doth hinder fruutul- Z 

| neſs. PL | of; 
It is obſerved, chat valleys are generally more fertile than * 
hills. This is accounted for from various cauſes, 1. Their > 
being nearer the internal or central heat of the earth. 2. fer 
The reflex Heat of the ſun-beams from the higher fur- | 
rounding grounds. 3. That the hills being more expolcd TR 
to the air when in motion, which is much colder than when % 
it ſtandeth Fill ; and the valleys being much ſheltered from of 


the violence of ſtorms, they are kept ſo much the warmer; 
and conſequently the more fertile. 4. The hills being ſteep, W 


the rain runs preſently off, ſo ſoon as it falls; and not on 8 
carries along with it that hot or ſalt quality that is in it; ten 
but if the ground be not well ſwarded, it carries part of tio 
the earth alſo away with it. On the contrary, as valleys ye a] 
near r level, the rain cannot ſuddenly ri run off; but as it gets fer 


time 
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ame to fink and ſoak into the ground, the alt quality re- ; 
naineth ſtill, whereby the earth is much enriched. From 
hence it is evident, that it is heat chiefly that makes the val- 


lys more fertile than the hills: It therefore follows, that 
i other ground can be warmed to the like degree, it may 
thereby be made as fertile. This is what 1 {hall attempt 


to give ſome directions for in What follows: And ſhall here 
obſerve, that it may be brought about in two ways; firſt 


by aſſiſting the internal heat ; j and ſecondly by reſtraining, 


the exter nal cold. 
& H = © II. 


How to bring every kind of Ground 1 to a right temperature; ſo 
Jar as may be. | 


Now, like a Acilful phyſician, "oe fading out the ths. 
ſeaſe, let us preſcribe the remedy, by ſhowing what kind of 


nouriſhment or medicine is required to refreſh the ground, 


or bring it to a temperate conſtitution 4 
Dung of all ſorts, particularly dung of cattle, vegetables 


of all kinds if fully rotted, aſhes, lime, marle, ſea- ware, are 


the great means for this end: ſome of them are ſtronger 


than others, and each of them proper to be applied to dif- 
terent kinds of ground. 


, Marſhy ground, if it be plowable, ſhould be made in 


high ridges, and ſheep or horſe dung is fitteſt for it. If ic 


be '0 moiſt, that it cannot be plowed, draining the water 
of by trenches or ditches, and ſtrowing it with coal or 
vood-athes, will much help the growth of good graſs, and 


leltroy ruthes or any other hurtful weeds. 
ly, Where the earth is ſandy and hot, it ſhould be far- 


tened with cow-dung or marſh earth; for as its conſtitu- 


ton is too hot already, dung of a contrary quality muſt be 
plied. But if it be exceſſive hot, it can hardly be made 
trtile, unleſs a i great quantity of clay or marſh earth be 

laid 
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laid on it, the expence of which will exceed the profit, 
that caſe, 'I know nothing better than to take what i F 
produceth of itſelf, and not ſpend ſeed and labour in 4 N 
; For though in a wet ſeaſon it may bear a pretty good To 
yet ſeeing a drought may as readily happen, it is ſafer to "a 
ſtow expence on other ground, where more certain profit 

may be expected. | | 
 3dh, Strong clay ground, the. nouriſhment moſt proper 
for which is horſe or ſheep dung. This kind is capable of 
as much improvement as any whatſoever : But as there are 
two maladies to be removed, cold and aſtringedneſs or 
hardneſs, eſpecially when a dry ſummer follows a wet ſpring, 
beſides the dung, take ſea-land or other ſandy earth; and 
ſpread it as dung: This will help to keep the ground open, 
and alſo mitigate the cold. Another thing that makes 
this ground open and tender is fallowing ; and alſo ſowing 
It with peaſe or beans, which ſhould be ſown every third or 

fourth year at leaſt, © - © 

athly, The next kind is the mooriſh earth, wild and over: 
grown with heath. This Shrub groweth only on cold dry 
ground, where ſcarce any thing elſe can grow: Yet by re. 
moving that cold dead light earth that is on the ſurface 
where the heath grows, the foil may be made pretty fertile. 
The manner of managing this kind of ground is this: It is 
dug up in turfs, which being dried, they are gathered in 
ſmall heaps and burnt ; the aſhes are ſpread in September 
or October; then ſow it with wheat or rye, and plow it 
down with a light fur, The firſt year's crop will do more 
than reward the labour ; and ever after, it will be fit for 

grain or paſture, as your other ground. 
The turfs are cut in two methods; either by a hoe, 
ſtriking the turf on its four ſides, and fo digging it up; or 
by a plough made for the purpoſe, whereby the ground is 
ſlit at diſtances of about a foot from one another; then 
| croſſing 


n 


9 


E 1 


1 goſſin g at te ſame diſtances, all the edges of the turf are 
t ct, ſo that they need be only cut at the bottom. In the 
1 lat method, where the bottom of the turf only is to be cut, 
, | cght men may prepare an acre in a day; but in the firſt 
5 method, they will not do half an acre. You may cut the 
it ground either with the common plough, by lengthening 
| the coulter three or four inches lower than the ſock ; or to 
Lake a flype after the common manner, only add a croſs- 
f | beam, and therein place two or three coulters, providing 
e they be thin and of good mettle : lay a weight on the ſlype; 
Ir ind it will flit the . as "_ as * point of che 
5 toulters £0. | BEV 
4 CH A P. II. 


New to unge the Ground to better CR though | 
not ys” | 


t as | cenerals are not ſo cotvincing” as deftending to 
particulars, I fhall compare the preſent way of managing 
the ground with that which I am now to propoſe. But 
as grounds differ much in degrees of richneſs, it may be 
ſaid, the inſtance I give cannot be a rule for managing all 
ſorts of grounds. Yet thereby any perſon may know, 


year 5 


i how to manage every kind of ground : For if the ground is 
1 naturally fertile, or lyiog near any place where dung can 
5 be had, more land may be taken into duoging ; and where 
t be ground is leſs fertile, or ſmall opportunity ot getting 
7 dung, then leſs ground muſt be taken into dunging, than 
r chat I propoſe. _ In a word, it is a general rule, to dung 
0 more than can be dunged ſufficiently, | 
y I ſhall ſuppoſe a farmer to have a tack of threeſcore 
bs res at 200 merks, or L. 16- 13-4: This is commonly 
5 divided into two parts; one third, croft; and two thirds, 
in dutfield. The croft is uſually divided into three parts; 
8 dne third ſown with barley, which is always dunged that 
Fol. I. No IX. mma 
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3 
year; one third oats, and the other third peaſe. The 
outfield is divided i into "uy parts; the one half oats, 


the other half graſs, two years ſucceſſively, 
The product of this farm in corn may be ſuppoſed to 


ang 


be four bolls for each acre of croft, and three for each The 

acre of outfield. 

Let us next examine, what profit the farmer makes on The 

his cattle. Beſides four horſes, which are uſually kept dee 

for plowing the land, ten or twelve nolt are common 1 

kept upon ſuch a farm as this. The twenty acres of ora] n 

cannot be ſuppoſed to be very good, as it does not lye abor: For 
two years, and cannot be well ſwarded. Little profit there- 
fore can be had of the cattle; two or three ſtones of but 
ter is the moſt that can be expected of the cows, and not 
above two queys brought up each year. The profit fron 

breeding young horſes, cannot be counted on; for if he Whi 

keeps up his ſtock by his own breeding, it is very fair. The ges, 

whole product of his cattle cannot then be n aber and 

= merks, or, L. 3 5 6 . Ways 

labo 

The whole product vill ſtand thus, befi 

20 acres of a at 4 bolls, i is 80 boils 8 

20 acres of outheld at 3 bolls 60 © 

. 140 bolls half 

which reckoning the price of victual, one * 

year with another, at L. E Scots per 8 

boll is L. 700 tir 

20 acres of graſs yields of ant on his hde 

cattle | 0h 6 8 pen 

Total product, 1.733 6 8 A 

58 wh 

anc 


The expence of management comes next to be conſtr 


N l 


d: The firſt coſt of the Rocking may be about L. 80 
51. goo, the intereſt of which ſhould be ſtared i in the firſt 
place : But this I ſhall omit. 


The 


| and 


d to 5 i 
each The produce as above Gad! is L. 733 6 8 
$ on The rent is 200 5 
K Seed reckoned 40 bolls, being a boll 

by to the acre, at L. 5 per boll 200 
ons Maintainance of the family, recko- 
grab ned to 40 bollss 200 
bove For the horſes 1 allow 16 bolls 80 
* L. 680 © 0 
= | | — — — 
* Remains L 


ron ä 
be Which is all that the farmer has to pay his ſervants wa- 
Ine ges, and furniſh cloaths and other neceſſaries to himſelf 
or and family, excepting the little induſtry by ſpinning or other- 
ways to be made by his wife and maid. Now, he cannot 
labour the farm with leſs than two ſervants and a maid, 
beſides a herd boy in ſummer, and the additional ſervants 
required in harveſt ; for which the above ballance muſt be 
abſolutely inſufficient. _ 

No more ſervants and horſes are requiſite to labour one 
half more ground, that is thirty acres, in all 90. And if 
only the product, according to their proportions, was equal, 
then the expence of ſeed, and labouring of theſe additional 
thirty acres, will be wholly ſaved, which of itſelf is a con- 
bderable profit. But I ſhall ſhow, that not only this ex- 
pence may be ſaved, but the product will be conſiderably 
greater. 

Theſe yo acres, I treat thus: 661 ſet apart for outficld, 
wich is divided into three parts; two thirds I leave in graſs, 
and one third is plowed for three years only; thus every 


third! is plowed u three years, and 1 ſix ſucceſſively. 


198910 


Of 


L 


Of the other 24 acres, I make two of them into a gue. 
den or orchard ; half an acre thereof I plant with cabbage 
and kail, and ſow with roots for family uſe ; the other 
acre and half I leave in graſs, and plant the whole with 


fruit trees, at the diſtance of 30 foot, which hinders ne 


the growth of the graſs or herbs beſide them; aud in 19 
or 12 years much benefit may be had from the fruit, 
The 22 acres that remain with half an acre from the 


outfield, I divide into five parts, of four acres and a half | 


each. One of theſe I dung the firſt year for barley; the 
next year I ſow it with wheat; the third with peaſe or oats; 
the fourth with oats or peaſe ; and the fifth year I leaye 
jt in graſs, 0 or if I think fit fallow it. Thus I have four 
| acres and a half dunged every year, for which there is dung 
in abundance, becauſe a far greater number of catile can 
be kept on this farm than on the former, having three 
times as much graſs; for though there be not three time 
as many acres, yet it will be better ſwarded by lying fix, 
whereas in the other it lay but two years. And as ſix or 
ſeven acres of the former were dunged every year, the 
| preſent four wig gh a half will have a far greater al 
lowance. 

Each acre of this croft, 7 well 1 may be allowed 
to produce eight or ten bolls; but I ſhall reckon only ſe. 
ven bolls; and the outfield four bolls, which, after lying 
fix years, is not unreaſenable, ſeeing I allowed three to 


the outfield of the former farm, which had layn but two 
* Tt 


E 
The product will ſtand thus, 


Outfield 22 acres, at 4 bolls per 


were: 88 bolls 
1 Croft 18 acres, at 7 bolls per acre 126 
t | | | X —_ 
Which at L. 5 per boll is : L. 1070 
But a fourth part of the croft being | 

e | ſown with wheat, we may reckon 
If | on 24 bolls, beſides its own feed, 
e which is at leaſt a crown per boll 
4 better than other grain ; therefore 
0 add . FA 
ur Total produce of grain L. 1142 . 
: As to the ſtock of cattle to be kept; on the former 
« farm, four horſes, and ten or twelve nolt was the number, 
4 though there was three times as much graſs as on this. 
x, Now, I ſhall not endeavour to augment the number, ſo much 
ol as to mend their condition; for as I formerly obſerved, 
1 our cattle are generally half ſtarved, which kceps them both 
1. [mall and lean, | Let us therefore keep here only two hor- 

es, four oxen, eight or ten milk cows and a bull. We 
may reckon fix calves every vear : the ſtock of young cattle 
ſe. will come to be, fix calves, ſix of a year old, and fix of two 
ing years old; and when they come to be three years old, they 
to come into the account of cows or oxen, Now, as there are 
0 in graſs forty- four acres of out- field and four and a half 


acres of croft, and the graſs of the orchard, which I reſerve : 
for hay to give the cattle when ſick, or for the ſheep in a 
orm, I may well keep forty or fifty ſheep beſides. 


The 


Of the 10 milk cows, there may be made 16 | 
or 20 ſtones of butter at L. 2 : 18 per ſtone L. 46 8 0 
Three oxen and three cows will be to diſs 
pole of every year, and in reſpect they will 


Carry over L. 46 8 — 
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Brought over 
be better fed than cattle commonly now , 8 . 5 
are, in regard the paſture is not overlaid, 
I can ſell four of them at Hallow-day at 
L. 18 each 
Two of the oxen I feed till February or 
March, having fodder in plenty, and * 
them at L. 30 each 
On the horſes I reckon neither profit nor 
loſs : Of the ſheep we may reckon 20 to be 
brought up every year; ſo that 20 of the 
old ones may be fold, $ of the weakeſt at 
_ Hallowday at 40 thilliogs „ 
And 12 of the beſt I put into the orchard 
and feed them there till Candlemaſs, 
when they may be ſold at L. 4 w_ the 
A = 
The wool may be reckoned at 
Befides I have in my orchard four or five 
bee-hives, which may be keeped at little 
or no expence, and may yield yearly | 
The half acre of garden ground, which I 
have i in herbs and roots, may well ſave 12 
or 16 bolls of grain in the maintainance 
of the family; but I ſhall reckon for it | 
ouly | $000 
To this add the produce of the victual 1142 90 
5 5 L. 1496 16 0 
The produce of the former farm was only 733 6 T. 


Vifference of profit 5 7639 1 
e expence of labouring and ſeed is the 
me in both; for ſeeing I labour but 40 
res in each, the ſame number of ſervants 
nd quantity of ſeed anſwers both. But 
as I have 30 acres of more ground than in 
the former, the rent of theſe 30 Acres at 
the ſame rate is 100 0 0 
And as the landlord will probably 
ive me ſome encouragement at 


my firſt ſtocking the — . 


— _—_ 


— 


Carry over I. 100 0 0 1 «763 9 4 


c ＋¹5s Y 


3 Brought over L. 100 0 L. 763 9 4 
truſting me for ſome years a AMEN 
part of the rent, till the ground 

19 improved, and that he will pro- 

bably give me a tack of ſome 

conſiderable endurance to en- 


courage me to improve, I ſhall a 
allow 30 bolls of additional rent, „„ 

which is 5 150009 
Additional rent . 
There ſtill remains L. 513 9 4 


More profit than can be made of the firſt 
farm, as at preſent farms are managed 
thro? the greateſt part of the country. 


But this is not all ; for having allowed only two horſes, 
and four oxen, and theſe laſt need not be fed with corn 
33 the horſes are, three or four bolls will ſerve them; ſo 
here are four bolls ſaved of the ſixteen allotted for 
the horſes. This however is but a part of the profit 
had by labeuring with oxen; for you ſee L. 6 may 
be made every year by ſelling two oxen, after they have 
laboured for two or three years, which cannot be made 
ot horſes ; for tho' ſome may make benefit by bringing 
up horſes, all cannot further them to get ſervice of them 
while they live; for all of them muſt once die in ſome. 
body's cuſtody. But becauſe oxen are not ſo good for 
every ſervice as horſes, I recommend a part of each as 
moſt convenient and beneficial. 1 - 

I ſhall likeways lave ſix or ſeven bolls of ſeed, from the 
following conſiderations: Let any perſon obſerve, and he 
vill ſcarce find a ſtalk of any kind of corn, that has not a 
dozen of grains on it, ſome not fewer than thirty or four- 
y; beſides ſeveral ſtalks from one root; from which we 
may infer, that the product is not leſs than twenty-four 


fold; and yet in common fix or ſeven is thought to be no 


bad increaſe z fo that we may believe, a third of the ſeed 
| ſown 


ſown does not come to perfection. That may be aſcribed 

to two cauſes; either the roughneſs of the ground, by 
which the ſeed is buried too deep, and is choaked for want 
of air - Or lyes too dry, and does not chip for want of moi. 
ture. Now, in malting grain, ſcarcely one of ten, nay of 
twenty, but is found ſprouted: If the ſeed ſown were 
as much moiſtened, it would as univerſally ſprout ; and very 
little grain that is once ſprung above ground, does after. 
wards fail, unleſs when the ſeaſon is very intemperate. 
therefore recommend ſteeping the grain twenty-four hours 
in pure water; then ſpread it on the barn floor till the 
water runs from it; and dry it before ſowing with powder. 
ed lime: And though it lye three or four days, it will not 
ſuffer ; for it comes as faſt on the barn floor, as if it were 


cfth 


ſown : Before ſowing, give the ground a courſe of harrow- 
ing, which will prevent its falling too deep; and then bar. 
row it till it be enough. And by taking this method, and 
the ground itſelf being in good heart, three pecks of ſeed 
may be ſaved on each acre, which on fourty acres is a fay- 


ing of more than ſeven bolls. It may be objected, that the 5 
ſteeping of ſeed ſeems to contradict the general obſervation, 1 
that a dry ſeed- time is of all the moſt ſeaſonable, according «| 
to the vulgar proverb, That a boll of March duſt is worth a qui 
bolt of gold: But it is not fo much the exceſs of moiſture 

in the ſpring, as of cold joined with it, which prevents the plo 
| feed from ſpringing before it rots: And another bad con- 
ſequence of a wet ſeed-time, is, the ground being plowed and the 
harrowed wet, whereby it is kneaded together like leaven, tha 
and drying afterwards, it hardneth like a cake, and thereby aft, 
prevents the air having acceſs to the ſeed or root of the of 
ſtalk ;. beſides, the weeds are much encouraged by a cold th; 
wet ſpring, and getting above the corn before it riſes, they ws 


keep what advantage they get. 
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f the Culture of Turnips.—Of the culture of the "OT BY 
bf the Culture of the Parſnip. 


[From Dicksox's Acnieurxuns, Vol. 11.3 


N of the cuter of Ti urnips. ER . 


in ſome places are reckoned one of the moſt valuable 
crops that the farmer can raiſe. The trials made in 
Scotland have been very ſucceſsful, and there is great 
encouragement to procced. 

The turnip was cultivated antiently by the Romans. 
Columella mentions it as a root proper to be cultivated, 
not only as it filled the bellies of the ruſtics, but alſo as 
it ſerved for food to cattle in the winter ſeaſon, It re- 


quires, he ſays, a rotten crumbling looſe foil; and he re- 


commends that the land intended for it be frequently 
plowed and well dunged, not only for the ſake of the 
crop of turnip, but alſo becauſe after a plentiful crop, 
the land* thus managed bears excellent corn. In lands 
that are well watered, he dire cts that the ſeed be ſown ſoon 
alter the ſummer ſolſtice, but in dry lands not till the end 
af Auguſt or beginning of September. * It is probable, 
that in lands naturally dry, ſoon after the ſolſtice, there 
vas not moiſture enough to make the turnip-ſeed vegetate, 


end that it was not till after the eaſtern winds ceaſed to 
Vol. II. Ne X. | 1 pp | '. "Dow, 


= 


1 have been long culttsated in England, and 


. 4 1 


dlow, which was commonly in the end of Auguſt, that 


rain was expected; and that this was the reaſon why the K 
ſowing of the ſeed upon ſuch land was delayed till that the! 
ſeaſon. | dun 
There is very little difference betwixt the cola re- "ON 
commended by Columella, and the culture commonly i 
given to the turnip at this day: And we have no reaſon 995 
to be ſurpriſcd that turnip ſown in June upon rich befo 

ſoil well dunged, ſhould rife in that climate to 40 pound 1 
weight, as is mentioned by Pliny. T | 

The goodneſs of the crop of turnips depends rather more * 
upon the openneſs of the ſoil, than its richneſs Land be 
newly broke up is particularly proper for them. This 1 
kind of land, tho' naturally poor, yet, wich the afliſtance "OY 
of a little dung, ſeldom fails to produce a good crop, The 
The land intended for them ſhovld be plowed before wit- ML 

ter, that it may have the benefit of the ſroſt, and be l:i ſec 
up in ſuch a manner as to be ſecured againſt all damage dee 
from the winter rain. I have had frequent occaſion to fur 
obſerve, that land, when it is laid up in ridges, has a a d 
rough ſurface, is much better expoſed to the influence of WW be 
the froſt, and much better ſecured againſt rain, than when WW he 
it is allowed to lye with the ſmooth ſurface it has when the 
the crop is taken off; and therefore when land is plowe Th 
before winter, it is natural to expect to find it in a better ho 
ſituation in the ſpriog, than if it had remained unplowed, 10 
This winter-plowing is not neceſſary when the land is dry to] 
and light. It 1s early enough to give this kind of land ma 
the firſt plowing i in the ſpring. It may receive a ſecond in the 
the end of May, and a third in the middle or end of June, Wh 
when the ſeed is to be ſown, Tho' three plowings are here | 
mentioned, yet it is improper to mention any particular ſt 
number, as the moſt proper; for the land ſhould be piov- an 

| m 


ed over and over, till thoroughly pulverized. i 


+ Plen, Nat. Hiſt. lib. xviii. chap. xiii. 
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If dung is to be laid on, this ſhould be done before 
the laſt plowing, and it ought to be well rotten ; for rough 
dung gives too great advantage to the drought, which is 
ſometimes very great at the ſeaſon of ſowing. 

As the different plowings are at ſome Hidatice from 
each other, weeds may probably ariſe to too great a height 


before they are plowed in; but when there is any danger 
of this, they may be deſtroyed by harrowing. 


| The ordinary way of ſowing turnip is out of the 


hand, and about half a pound is ſufficient for an acre. 
The ſeed ſhould be mixed with ſand, that ſo it may 
be ſcattered the more equally, the land ſhould be a little 
rough when the ſeed is ſown, and plenty of ſeed given. 
The roughneſs of the ſurface occaſions the ſeed to be 
covered at different depths, and the giving, plenty of ſeed, 


ſecures a crop, tho* ſome of the ſeed thould be buried too 


deep. Tho? it is the intention in ſowing, that the whole 

ſurface ſhall be covered, yet certainly it is better to ſow by 
| drill than by the hand. When the turnips ſtand in rows, 
they are more eaſily hoed, than when ſown at random, and 


there is no danger that the labourers miſtake them, and hoe 
them up inttead of weeds, as has been done ſometimes. 


The turnips being eaſily diſtinguithed by, the rows, may be 
hoed much ſooner than ordinary, which is an advantage 


to them; and betides, the drill may be io conſtructed as 
o lay ſome of the teeds a little deeper than others, which will 
make fome difference jn the time of their coming up, and 
thereby be a means of ſecuring the crop from the fly, by 
which it is ſometimes wholly deſtroyed. | 
It is needleſs to give particular directions about hoeing. 

This operation ſhould be performed as ſoon as the plants 
can be Giſtinguiſhed, and with all imaginable care. As a 


much greater number of plants commonly come up than 


ſhould be allowed to ſtand, the labourer uſually puts his 
25 : foot 


This manner of hoeing, allows the plough to go very near 


[ * 4. 


* 


| foot upon the flrongeſt 1 and hoes up both weeds and 


turnips to a conſiderable diſtance around. 

It is important to begin this operation of hoeing as early 
as poſſible, that fo all encouragement may be given to the 
growing of the young plants at firſt. The turnip is a quick 


grower, and if it meets with any diſcouragement at firſt, be. 


comes ſickly, and never can be recovered ſo as to Produce: 
large root. | | 

_  Turnips may be cultivated with great ſucceſs in the ney 
huſbandry. They have been tried in ſingle, in double, and 
in triple rows. It is generally allowed, that they ſuccecl 
beſt in ſingle rows, and in alleys from four to fix feet wide, 
according to the ſituation of the land. The poorer that the 
land is, or the more difficult to be reduced, the 285 ought 


to be the wider, 


After the ridges are formed, che turnip ſhovld be drilled 


upon the crowns; and as ſoon as they come up, and are 


paſt all danger from the fly, they ſhould be horſe-hoed, it 
is of importance to begin this work very ſoon, for without 


this it cannot be properly done. The nearer that the plongh 


goes to the rows, it has the greater effect; but this cannot 
be done if the earth is turned from them on each fide: 
When the plough has gone near, and taken the earth 


from one fide, ſhould it go near on the other, the reſiſtance 


which the mould board meets with in turning the furrow, 


prefling the plough in the oppoſite direction againſt the 


ſmall ridge of earth upon which the row of turnips ſtands, 


is in danger of turningit into the open furrow on the other 


ſide of the row, and thereby deſtroying the plants. To 
prevent this, the alleys ſhould be plowed alternately, and 


after the earth has lain a few days expoſed, it ſhould be 
thrown back again towards the rows, and then the inter- 


vening alleys ſhould be plowed in the ſame manner. 


10 
the rows without any danger, which is a 8 ea: * 
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the plants, a and makes them puſh their roots quickly at firſt, 


But this cannot be done unleſs the plowing is early begun, 
por if it is late, the weeds are allowed to come too great a 


4. 


length before the laſt of the alleys are plowed. It is not ne- 
ceſſary to mention, that the rows muſt be carefully hand- 
hoed, and the plants taken out when they are growing too 
thick. Two other hoeings are ſuffigient « the firſt from 


the rows, and the other to them. Theſe hoeings may be 


at ſome diſtance of time from each other, and it is not ne- 
ceſſary to go ſo near the rows as at firſt. 
In preparing land for a crop of turnip to be horſe-hoed, 


there ſhould be as great a depth of looſe earth as*poffible, 
placed where the rows are to ſtand. This allows the plants 
more eaſily to puſh their roots downwards, and makes them 


ſtronger before they meet with any hard earth to interrupt 
them, To effect this, let the ridges at the firſt plowing be 
formed exactly of the breadth intended for the rows of tur- 
nip. When this 1s done, let the furrows betwixt the ridges 
be made as deep as it is poſſible for the plough to go. At 
the ſecond plowing, let the firſt be reverſed, and the fur- 
rows turned into crowns; and at the third, inſtead of re- 


rerfing the ſecond, let the crowns be {till higher raiſed. By 
this means, there will be a conſiderable depth of earth, 


where the rows of turnip ſtand, 200 their growing greatly 
encouraged. 


It is certain, that a field cultivated i in this manner , will 


carry as large, if not a much larger crop, than when culti- 
vated in the ordinary way. The expence of hoeing by the 


plough, though done more frequently, is not greater than 


the expence of hand-hocing, and the land when horſe-hoed 


is left in a much better ſituation. The benefit of theſe 
plowings given is not confined to the crops of turnips; by 
them the weeds are more effectually deſtroyed than by 


hand-hoeing, and the ſoil better prepared for the crops that 


follow. Beſides by this culture, the turnips draw more of their 
vouriſh- 


n 
nouriſhment from below the ſtaple of the ſoil. The better 
that any plant is nouriſhed, it becomes the ſtronger, and 
not only increaſes in bulk above ground, but alſo puſhes 
its roots the further below. Now the culture given to tur- 
nips by the borſe-hoeing, renders them larger and ſtronger, 
Hence they puſh their roots the further down, and draw the 
greater quantity of food from below the ſtaple of the ſoil; 
ſo that a crop of horſe-hoed turnips, of equal weight with 
a crop raiſed in the common way, being larger, and having 
longer roots, do not draw ſo much of their nouriſhment 
from the ſoil near the ſurface, and therefore muſt leave the 
land in better order. | 

The only objection to the raiſing turnips in this way, that 
deſerves to be taken notice of, is this: When the ſeaſon is 
_ unfavourable, it ſometimes happens, that the turnips fail 
on ſome parts of the rows, which occaſions large blanks 
in the field. But this is in no great danger of happening, 
when the work is right executed. If the hoe- plough is bad, 
and the workman unſkillful, the earth that falls from the 
plough to the left ſide, ſometimes buries the plants in the 
rows; but if the plough is right made, and the plowman 
attentive, this ſeldom happens, and if it ſhould in ſome 
places, the defect may be in a great meaſure ſupplied, by 
taking ſome of the plants in the rows where they ſtand too 
thick crowded, and tranſplanting them into the vacancies, 
For this purpoſe, the young plants ſhould be taken up when 
the land is moiſt, the long root ſhould be cut, ſo as to leave 
it about three inches long, and the leaves cut of within an 
inch of the crown, If theſe things are attended to in tran: 
planting, ſcarcely one plant will fail, unleſs a ſevere 
drought follows ; and if they are rot long in ſtrie kiog root 
again, the tranſplanted turnips will be as lar rpc as any in the 
field. 
The turnip is proper food either for ſheep or black cat 


tle. If the land is dry and needs manure, the wy A 
0 


ed 
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folded upon the turnip. The fold muſt be removed every 


day, for it is improper to give them the liberty of more at 


ance than they can conſume in chat time. When the land is 


wet or very rich, the turnip may be pulled, and the ſheep 
ed with them upon a field that needs to be manured, By 
proper Care in laying down the turnip, the ſheep may be 


made to dung the field regularly and equally. 

When the turnips are deſigned for black cattle, they muſt 
be pulled up and given them, either in ſtalls or in ee 
feld, as found moſt convenient. 


When it is propoſed to feed ſheep with the turnips on 


the fields where they grow, it is reckoned moſt proper to 


raiſe them in the ordinary way, and when it is propoſed to 


pull them up and give them to the cattle, either in ſtalls or 
in another field, it 1s reckoned beſt to raiſe them in the 
horſe-hoeing huſbandry. 


07 the Culture the Carrot. Z 


The carrot is a plant as yet very rarely cultivated in our 
fields, and indeed it would be to very little purpoſe to attempt 
i, if there can be found no other conſumpt for the crop, 
than what the preſent market affords. A very ſmall addi- 


tion to the quantity at preſent brought to market, would en- 


tirely ſatiate it, and reduce the farmers pains and expence 
to a very ſmall account. But the farmer has a market for 


theſe roots at home, and when the corn is high priced, 
they may be a very great ſaving to him. Horſes have 
been tried with them, and it is found that they eat them 


| greedily, and are very -well fed by them. It is not difficult 


to raiſe them; a very ſmall field is ſufficient, and the trial 
may be made by every farmer, at a very ſmall expence. 

The manner in which the beſt crops of carrots are raiſed 
in our gardens, naturally points out to us the proper way 


ok raiſing them in the fields, 
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plough, ſuch land can be prepared for them with 
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| The beſt crops of carrots in our gardens, are produced 
by trenchingg. When the ſoil is hard below, though it be 
well dunged, yet it does not produce a good crop. When 
ever the roots of the carrots reach the hard foil, they be. 
come forked, as the gardners call it, that is, the roots di. 
vide ; and whenever this happens, tho" the roots may be. 
come large at the crown, yet the crop is never good, as 
there is nothing below where they begin to fork, that is" 
good for any thing. But deepneſs of earth is not ſufficient, 


unleſs the earth below is proper for the nouriſhment of this 


plant. This earth below when proper for this purpoſe, in. 
vites as it were the roots of the carrots, to extend them- 


ſelves into it, Treaching ſerves both purpoſes ; it both makes | 


the earth deep, and, by throwing what was on the ſurface, 


into the bottom of the trench, lays proper ſoil below for 
tne roots to extend themſelves into; ſomething like this 
muſt be done in our fields, before we can expect a good 
N OS „ 2 


Mr Lunia de Chauteau vieux, tried to raiſe a crop of 
Carrots in the manner of horfe-hocing, and was very fuc- 
ccis:ul. He ſowed them in beds fix feet in breadth on the 
fourth of Muy. ie ſtirred the alleys with the ſpade, on 
the 15th and 27th of July, and a third time on the ſixth 


of September. They were digged up on the 8th of Novem 
ber, meaſured from 18 to 25 inches in length, and from 2 


to 4 inches diameter, and weighed from 25 to 33 ounces 
The aorie-hoeing huſbandry ſeems to be the moſt proper 
for this root, and indeed the only culture that can be ſup- 
oſed to raiſe a good crop of it in the field; and as ſome 
ci ſons may chooſe to try to raiſe it in this manner, 2 few 
directions ſhall be given, which the manner of cultivatiog 
them in the garden ſeems to point out. | 
Land that has a hard bottom of clay, till, or any ſuch 


thing, is not proper, and it is vain to ſuppoſe, that by . 
ou 
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at deal of trouble. Such land in a n may be 


de mellowed by dung. By this the ſoil is rendered proper for 
. crop of ſuch roots, and ever after fit for being trenched. g 
Though ſome kind of imitation of this might be done by 
the plough in the fields, yet the trouble and expence muſt be 
ſuch, that no perſon can be ſuppoſed to engage in it, with- 
out a ſtronger aſſurance of a good crop than can be gi- 
ven, No farmer, therefore, ſhould attempt to raiſe a crop 
of carrots upon this kind of ſoil. 


a ſoft bottom, and if this is the caſe, and the land but to- 
lerable, I make no doubt that a good crop of carrots may 
be raiſed at a ſmall expence by horſe-hoeing. 


this time it ought to be laid out in beds or ridges, of the 
breadth propoſed, when the carrots are to be ſown, and 
the furrows betwixt the ridges ſhould be made as deep as 
is poſſible, becauſe it is above theſe furrows, that it is pro- 
poſed, that the rows of carrots ſhall be fown. A ſecond 
plowing in winter ſhould reverſe the firſt, and turn the fur- 
ons into crowns, and before the carrots are ſown, one 
bout of the piough may raiſe the crown of the ridge 
ſill higher. Upon theſe crowns the ſeed ſhould be fown. 
As it is not propoſed that large fields ſhall be employed in 
this way, the ſeeds may be ſown out of the hand into a 


little trench, drawn as as ſtraight © as poffible, and covered with 
a rake, 


_ 


| Iidges may be plowed out, turning the earth to the rows 


| in May, 
df Scotland. 


wenched, and the clay or till thrown up to the ſurface can 


The land upon which any attempt is to be made, muſt have 


As the ſeed muſt be ſown in the month of Mar > * is 
neceſſary that the land get a plowing before winter. At 


When the weeds firſt appear, the remaining part of the 


N X. Vol, II. Qq 4 careful, 


5 M. de Chaurean Nis ſowed the carrots, which he tried 
but March i is certmaly. the proper ſeaſon for the climate 
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careful not to g0 fo near as to cover the plants. When 
giving directions about the culture of turnips in this min. 
ner, it was propoſed to plow the whole ridge before fox. 
ing the turnip: It is now propoſed in the culture of car- 
Tots, that before their ſeed is ſown, inſtead of plowing 
the whole ridge, the plovgh ſhould only go once about on 
the crown. This difference ariſes from the differen 
ſeaſons of ſowing. The turnips are ſown in June, the 
drieſt ſeaſon ; and therefore every method muſt be take 


to preſerve the ſap, which is beſt done by plowing the whot 


ridge; whereas the carrots are ſown in March, in which 
ſeaſon there is no want of ſap to make the fced vegetate; 


On the contrary, there is often too much rain, which x 
hurtful, and the beſt way to ſecure the ſced from being hurt 


by it, is to have an open trench on each fide of the rows, 
to receive the water : This is made by the plough going 


| once round on the head of the ridge. 


As ſoon as the plants can be eafily Aiftinguiſhed, they 
ſhould be hand- hoed, and ſome of them taken away where 


they ſtand too thick. After this, if the alleys are regi- 
larly hoed in the manner directed in the culture of tur 


nips, I am perſuaded the crop will not be bad. The feed 
being ſown where there is a conſiderable depth of earth, 


and being well nouriſhed, will quickly puſh down its root, 


and the plants being ſtrong and vigorous, when the roots 
reach the bottom of the furrows, will eaſily puſh further 
through the ſoil below. When a plant is ſtrong and vi- 
gorous, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that its roots make 
their way, and overcome impediments that would effec· 
tually reſiſt them if weaker. In the ſame bed of carrots 
in our gardens, we obſcrve ſome of the roots long and 
ſtraight, others of them ſhort and forked: The occaſion of 
the roots being forked, is well known, to be their meeting 
with reſiſtance, in puſhing themſelves downward ; and 


thus, where land is well dunged on the ſurface, and og 
bard 
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en hard bottom, many of this ſort are diſcovered. Now, it 
115 {dom happens, that any of the plants meet with ſuch re- 
= Fi ſo near the ſurface as their forking ſometimes, ap- 
u. ears, as all of them meet with, when they have reached 
m below, the ſtaple of the ſoil ; and therefore many of them 
on overcoming this greater reſiſtance, is an evidence that, when 
eu lrong, they overcome impediments that ſtope them when 
the weak, 90 : Ne: | 
90 I ſhall only add, that it is natural to expect, that car- 
„oss yaiſed in this manner, will be much freer from worms, 
4 and much better every way, than thoſe raiſed in our gar- 
7 dens, except fuch as are ſown upon newly trenched ground, 
i which has indeed the ſame advantages, as cultivating them 3 


in the manner that has been deſcribed. 

M. de Chateau Vieux oblerves, that the carrots he 
cultivated in this way had a more agreeable flavour, 

/ vere more tender, more delicate, and took up much leſs”. 
line io boiling, than thoſe cultivated in the ordinary way 
in the kitchen garden, This he thinks is owing, not only 
to he making no uſe of dung, but alſo to the culture 
gen, by which they enjoy more of the rays of the ſun, 


4 are better expoſed to the air, and receive greater advan- 

, tapes from the deus. 

It, IS | | | 

- Cf the Culture of the Parſlilp. © 

er 5 . 15 | 

ny Some perſons may be poſſibly ſurpriſed to find, that the 

N parſnip has a place here; and that it ſhould be propoſed 

8 io cultivate it in our fields. I know not indeed whether 

YL tis has as yet been attempted in Scotland; but I am per- 

1 ſuaded that it may be done with great ſucceſs, and to very b 
gf great advantage. SET” $i aL | 
0 eee that in che ſand of Jerſey or Guernſey, they I 
4 o very, extraordinary cow-mitk avd butter, and that | 
l their cows are often fed with this root. It RY certain | 
0 i thiog 1 
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thing chat i it is very nouriſhing, and chat both cows and 
ſwine are very fond of it. 
The author of the ſoreign eſſays informs us, Wa! in Bre. 
tagne when fodder is ſcarce, the cows eat nothing but 
| parſnips, and that, when boiled, cattle eat them with aſto⸗ 
_ niſhing greedineſs. P 
When properly cultivated, the parſnip grows to a very 
large fize, ſo that as large a crop of it may be expected as 
of turnip. Its roots are much ſtronger than thoſe of the 
carrot, and pierce much harder earth. 
Theſe things ſhould engage ſome perſons to try to raiſe a 
crop, of parſnips; for if, by the culture of this root, pro 
per food can be provided for milk-cows in the winter fea 
ſon, a very great improvement will be made, as the country 
will be provided with IPL milk, which in that ſeaſon | 
very much wanted. 
The cole, the turnip, the cabbage, and the other 
things that have been tried for this purpoſe, have not ſuc 
ceeded ; for tho? the cows feed very well upon them, yet 


the butter that is made of it. If the parſoips, on the con- 
trary, give the milk and butter an agreeable flavour, as 
is ſaid, the advantages en from raiſing them muſt be 
very great. 

The form of the root, and the manner of cultivating park 
nips in the garden, point out to us that the ſame culture 
that ſucceeds with carrots will ſucceed alſo with them, 
But as the parſnip is a more hardy plant than the carrot, 
and its roots much ſtronger, it may be raiſed with le 
difficulty. 


The author of the foreign effiys propoſes a method of 
cultivating parſaips in the fields, communicated by M. le 


Brigant rector of Plouezoch in Bretagne. It is propoſed, 
that 


* Foreign eſſays, art. XVIII. p. 145. 


they give the milk a diſagreeable flavour, and intirely ſpoil | 
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mat they ſhall be ſown upon land that has been dunged 
the preceeding year, preferring that which has carried a 
good crop of barley ; that the land ſhall be deep plowed, 
and brought into good tilth; that while the plough is at 
work, the carth at the bottom of the furrow ſhall be 
thrown on the plowed land ; and that the field ſhall be 
divided into ridges 10'or 12 feet wide ; that betwixt every 
ridge a trench ſhall be dug, and the earth thrown on the 
ridges on each fide. This method is expenſive, but, to 
ballance this, the author promiſes a crop that ſhall yield 
three times as much profit as a crop of wheat, that gives 
a return of nine for one *; a very encouraging promiſe 
indeed, if it could be depended upon. r | 

A trial in the horſe-hoeing way will be leſs expenſive, and 
perhaps as ſuccelsful. But before any perſon makes the 
attempt in either way, he may have a few raiſed in his gar- 
den, to ſupply a milk cow for a few days. By this trial, 
he may know if they are as proper as is ſaid, for this pur- 
poſe; and being ſatisfied in this, he may then proceed in 
the attempt to raiſe them in the fields. . 


Foreign eſſays, art. XVIII. p. 145. 147. 
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ARTICLE 1K. 
FARMERS KALENDAR. 


SEPTEMBER. 
| Wheat. 


T has Wen found, by the practice of ſeveral counties, 
as well as from particular trials, that this month is the 
prime ſeaſon for wheat-ſowing. Sow the ſummer fallows 
in the firft fortnight and the clover-lays in the ſecond; 
But let me however obſerve, that a September ſowing 
is not recommended to be practiſed at all events: Pecauſe 
if the month proves very dry, it will be proper to ſtay till 
rain comes; but September ſcarcely ever paſſes without 
plenty of rain. Ir is in that reſpect a ſurer RO, on an 
n than October. 
In wheat ſowing, the firſt object! is the ſeed: Of thi 
there are ſo many ſorts, that it is very difficult to aſſeit 
which is the beſt; but the white wheat, and the red Kent 
iſh, are reckoned the fineſt ſorts for producing the whiteſt 
flower: But in many ot the clay and wet loamy countries 


in England, the farmers prefer what they call great wheat: 


In tome places they term it clog wheat, in others rivets; 


but the true name, in common is, I believe, Bearded wheat. 


It ſelis generally for about one {ſhilling and fixpence, or 


two ſhillings per quarter, leſs than the other ſorts; but, 
from its hardineſs, it more than pays this deficiency in à 
ſuperior produce. 

In reſpect of preparing the ſeed, the uſe of ſteeps is now 
baniſhed, by common conſent ; but it is proper to prepare 
it for other purpoſes. It is a good way to wall it in fair 
3 water 


- 
, 
p 
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water ſeveral times; becauſe if any of it is fncared with 


the duſt of ſmooty or burnt wheat, you will thereby waſte 
of ſuch duſt, and have, according to the opinions of * 


rious perſons, the cleaner crop. But a more viſible uſe of 
waſhing is, to diſcover the light chaffy grains; for all that 
does not fink quick to the bottom ſhould be ſkimmed away 


with a quick hand; by which means you are ſure of ſowing 
none but the ſoundeſt and weightieſt grain. Steeping or 


waſhing in ſtrong brines, or urine, has one good effect, 


tho? not a fructifying one, that of preſerving many of the 
orains from being eaten by the worms, grubs, &c. After 
ſteeping and waſhing, it is uſual to lay the wheat on a heap, 
and mix ſome ſalt with it, and then dry it with lime In 


dry ſeaſons, the ſalt is of uſe in attracting moiſture to the 


ſeed, and thereby making it ſprout the readier, 
It is a diſpute in ſome parts of the kingdom} whether the 
1 6g land ſhould be plowed on to the broad, flat lands, or 


on narrow, round ridges; the firſt about a perch over, 


the latter three feet over; on the firſt the ſeed . har- 


rowed in; and on the ſecond plowed in, in forming the 


rilge. If land is apt to be very wet, or lies ſo that the wa- 
ter does not readily run off, the three feet round ridges are 
much to be preferred; becauſe every furrow is a drain, and, 

if the water furrows are well cut, not a drop of water can 


remain on the land ; but on drier ſoils, or thoſe that have 
been well drained by under ground drains, the flat lands 


are better, being more equally cropped. 


Two buthels are the quantity uſually ſown on an acre of 
land ; but it has of late been the faſhion to recommend * 


wack ſmaller quantity. 
A circumſtance of much importance in the culture of 
wheat, but oftentimes ſtrangely neglected, is water-furrow- 


ing: This work ſhould be well and effectually performed 


on all lands, except thoſe that are perfectly dry all winter 
oy 
through, and ſuch are ſeldom ſown with wheat. The wa- 
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ter furrows ſhould be plowed as ſoon as the field is finiſhed 


ſowing, plowing, &c. and then a ſpit ſhould be dug out 


from the bottom of them, and laid on one ſide oppoſite to 
the riſe of the land, and the looſe moulds ſhovelled Out: 
The openings of all the furrows ſhould likewiſe he cleanſed, 


ſo that the water may have an eaſy fall out of every N 


into the water ones. The number of theſe muſt ever depend 


on the variations of the ſurface; the only general rule 


being to make them ſo numerous, that no water can ſtand 


on the land in the wetteſt weather. In bottoms of fields 
or other places, where there is a double flope of the land, 


it is neceſſary to cut double water furrows, about a yard 


or four feet from each, to take water from each deſcent. 
Wheat is often ſown on clover land, and it is the moſt 


profitable culture of that grain. In the plowing up the lay, 
2 moſt excellent practice is, to trench plow it : That is, to 


let one plough go firſt, and take off a thin flice, about four 
inches deep, and then another plough in the ſame furrow, 


to get a further deepth of about three inches more, raiſing up 


the mould, and burying the turf with it: The ſurface then 


harrows fine, and the wheat has a bed of mould to lie in, 


inſtead of the furrows only of ſingle-plowed clover land. 


Another culture of wheat, is to ſow it on a bean ſtub- 
ble, which is very good huſbandiy, if the beans were kept 
in excellent order; but the land, unleſs they were drilled 
and horſe-hoed, will require three plowings ; and conſe- | 
quently it may be found adviſeable to defer the ſowing till 
October: But this month ſhould be made uſe of for the 
tillage, Soon after the beans are carted, the land fhould 
receive the firſt plowing, and, before the expiration of the 
month, the ſecond ſhould be given. 


Clover. 


The ſecond crop of clover will not, in many ſoils, be 


ready to mow before the firſt week in this month. One 
great 


eat 
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great Antag of ine land richly is to force 
the growth earlier : the ſhort days and heavy rains, com- 
mon at this ſeaſon, are very unfavourable to hay making. 
As you may very probably find the inconvenience, and have 


your hay damaged, do not forget the remedy of ſalting it: 


Throw a peck of ſalt in the ſtacking to every load of da- 
maged hay, and it will recover it well. 

Such of the crops of clover as were fed, ſhould now be 
cleared for wheat ſowing: The ſwine in particular ſhould 


he turned from the clover into the woods for feeding on 
acorns and maſt. Attention of this ſert ſhould always be 


given, or the profit of a intllpeſs muſt ſaffer, 
| Sheep. 


This is the principal month in the year for ſtocking your - 


ſelf with ſheep; and you ſhould therefore conſider well 
the nature of your farm, that you may fix upon that ſort, 


which are moſt likely to pay. the beſt. Te ſorts common- 
V bought are the foliowing: 


Stock ewes, young. 

. Ewe Lambs, 

Two or three-year-old wethers. 
Wether lambs. | 
Old ewes. 


„ — 


As to the breedꝰ, it is a matter of great importance, that 
Jou buy an excellent good fort, whatever your land; but 
the ize muſt be proportioned to the food you have for 
them, If your ſoil is poor, light, ſandy land, with a very 


Vel. . * bp | 6 | ſpare | 
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»The Breeds are n theſe: 


1. Teeſwater, 5. Hertfordſhire 
2. Lincolaſhire 6. Norfolk. - 
3. Dorſetſhire. 7. Welſh. 

+ Wiltſhire. 8. Moor · ſneep. 
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ipare bite, the Welſh, Meer, or Norfolk ſheep will ſuit beſt, 
Such land can only keep a regular flock of ſtock ſheep, bur 
never fat any. You ſhould therefore buy theſe hardy forts, 
and Improve the breed by well bred tups, of a ſmall ine 
| But remember in chuting your tups, that no evil is ſo great 
on ſuch land, as a tender breed. Upon good ſoils, chat 
afford plenty of excellent food, you muſt have recourſe tg 
the larger breeds, The Teeſwater are the largeſt ſheey in 
England ; but I do not think thoſe very large ſheep fit for 
any but the very richeſt paſtures worth from thirty to forty 
ſhillings an acre. The Lincolnſhire, though a leſs breed, 
muſt be ranked in the ſame claſs. For all middling lands 
| (for inſtance, from ten to twenty-five ſhillings an acre rent), 
the Hertfordſhire, Dorſetſhire, or Wiltſhire breeds, are 
preferable to any of the reſt : Theſe are all weil made 
ſheep, and will riſe, with good management, to a very great 
m—_— cc. - %% 
| The firſt ſort of ſheep in the above table, viz. young 
ſtock ewes, are proper for theſe perſons, who deſign to 
keep a regnlar flock, for the three articles of profit, lamb, 
wopl, and folding, A farmer, when he purchaſes ſtock 
of this ſort, ſhould conſider well his land, and take care 
to proportion the number, as well as he can, to the food 
he ſhall have for them. This is a very profitable appli 
cation of inferior paſtures, of clover, ray-grats, burnet, 
and common ſheep walks; alſo of uſing any right of con: 
monage annexed to his farm; and he mutt allo appropri 
ate a certain quantity of turnips or cabbages for the winter 
maintainance of ſuch flock. Upon an average of crops, 
he ought to have 10 acres to every 100 ſheep, and 1 
piece of burnet, or ray-graſs to take them in the ſpring, 
The folding buſineſs ſhould never ſtop with a flock of 
this ſort ; In the depth of winter, it ſhould be carried on, 
either on dry gravelly paſtures, or under cover, on plenty 


of litter. Perhaps the profit of theſe ſheep ſuppoſing the 


c 8 2 


ewes to be brought i in at two * old, and to de worth 
15 ſhillings, may be as follows : 


Wool od „ ne 9 OE 2 - ol 
Lamb n 6k; f I nds 
Folding at leaſt - e 
3 5 — — 
Total L. o 15 6 


But this depends on the breed being, as I have 
aid, of the middling fize, and of the beſt {ort ; 3 the Herts 
fordſhire, for inſtance. 

The profit of the poorer ſorts, ſuch as the Norfolk breed, 
vill not riſe to near this amount; they may be calculated 
1s under. | 


VVV 
Lamb - % ob et o 
Folding „ bn 8 wm 0 
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7 RITA method of managing young ewe ſheep is, 
to buy them in in September, to keep them upon the pooreſt 
lands of a farm till they lamb; then vo draw them off to 
turvips or cabbages ; not to cat as much as they pleaſe, 
but to bait them enough to keep them in good order; 
and in the following ſummer to ſell the lambs as ſoon as 
fat, and afterwards fat the ewes; getting ride of both with! 


in the year, from the time of buyiog in; the account 
may be ſtated thus, 


| Wool * 


5 8 — 2 5 * 4 O 
Couple . „ 1.100 
Tolding about four months In „„ 
| þ 4 1 3 5 
Coſt of ewe - . on O 4 o 
:. 88 — 6 5 
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In this management, it is a matter of great impor⸗ 


tance to have the ewes lamb early; ſo that the lambs map 
be fat, and ready to fell the beginning of May at 
_ fartheſt. If care is taken to have plenty of turnips, cab. 
bages and early graſs, the profit on a good breed may be car. 
ried higher than this account. Fat graſs lambs are often 
ſold the beginning of May at 19 and 20 ſhillings a piece, of 
the beſt Hertfordihire breed, re 
The ſecond ſort of ſheep, viz ewe lambs a year old, 
are in ſome places bought in, at this time of the year, 
to ſell fat by that time twelvemonth, after the lambs 
(fat) have been drawn by the butcher. This is but an 
indifferent conduct, much inferior to feveral- other 
— SR 1 , 
»The purchaſing wethers of two or three years old, is 
a very profitable management. A good method is to 
buy them at this time, to keep them bare through the 
winter, only baited at turnips or cabbages; however, in 
good order enough to fold conſtantly on the dry gras 
lands: To continue them on but indifferent food, foldingtill 
July; then to throw them into good graſs, and from 
thence to turnips; from turnips to cabbages, and not to 
ſell till April and May, when mutton is dearer than at 
any other time of the year. This account may be ſtated 


P 


thus: 
| Si bens 
| Wool 55 oY * — - - 3 3 0 
Folding * N | - | _ : O ; 0: 
1 i 5 | | L. 1 13 6 
Prime coft BP. + . - | . 0 16: 9 
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In this method, near the firſt year is paſſed for the 
folding, by which means you have a full folding ſtock 


FO 1. 
the year round; and it is obſerveable that the profit of that 
- nanuring, through 1 attempt partly to calculate it by way 
| of proportioning the ſorts of ſheep, yet is it much more 
confiderabte than mentioned in any ; and, in a long courſe 
of years, beyond alk calculation. This flock of wether ſheep 
is very advantageous in one reſpect, which is their hardi- 
neſs, and their being little liable to accidents, not near ſo 
troubleſome in attendance in winter as ewes. _ 

Wether lambs, a year old, are in ſome places the ſtock. 
bought in at this time, and fold fat in a twelve month 
from graſs, which is a profitable management. | 

Laſtly, comes the ſtock. of old ewes z but this article muſt 

be explained. In the ſtock flocks that are never fattened, 
a varying number of the oldeſt ewes, are every year drawn 
out, ſold, and the ſame number of lambs kept in their ſtead. 
The rule of drawing the old ones, is the ſtate of their 
mouths, When their teeth fails, ſo that they cannot fare 
vell on the ſheep walks, nor ſtand the fold, they pick them 
out, and, driving them to fairs at this time of the year, ſell 
them to the farmers who do not fold, and who buy to far 
vithin the year on richer grounds: This is a very profit. 
able management. The breeds are ſeldom good, as they 
come generally off of poor ſheep-walks : So the price is 
proportioned from five to ten ſhillings, about ſeven ſhillings 
and ſixpence an average: They are kept hard till they lamb, - 
then are helped with ſome turnips, and well kept till the lambs- 


- are drawn off fat, after which the ewes fatten, and all are 
6 gone within thirteen months. The couples ſell in propor- 
_ ton to the firſt coſt ; but if you have pretty good luck, 
f Jou will treble it. If they coſt ſix pounds a ſcore, they : 
2 will fetch eighteen pounds; This ſheep management is as 
6 profitable as any a farmer can fix on. 
the 
> all 
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Fatting beaſts. | 


You muſt now be very attentive to the ſtate of your fa. 
ting beaſts, and the remainder of your graſs. It is no yn. 
common thing to have food fall ſhort in this month: ſee 
therefore that your cattle do not ſtop for want. A beaſt 
that is nearly fat muſt have plenty; becauſe he is nice, 

and if he is at all curtailed in his paſture, will fall away, 
The middle of this month, there ſhould be a large breadth 
of mown ground untouched, ready to turn into; and ſome 
ſhould be quite freſh for them the very end of this month, 
to take the beaſt, and carry him pretty far into October. 

Remember that beef is cheaper at Michaelmas, than at 
any time throughout the year; for all graſs-fed cattle are 

| then at once brought to market: this ſhould give the at. 
tentive grazier an idea of varying, as much as poſſible, 

from the common method : to ſell only a part of his cat 

tle at this time, only ſuch as are ſo fat, that they would be 
unprofitable to keep longer, and to put the reſt, when al 

the graſs is done, to turnips or cabbages. 


Cows. 


A The dairy of cows muſt have plenty of grafs throughout 
this month, or their milk will be more apt to fail than at 
any other ſeaſon of the year. Lucerne, .mown green, aud 
[| given them ina yard, is the moſt profitable way of feeding: 
the product is fo fingular, and fo little dependant on tht 
| ſeaſons, that it is a very matter to proportion the dairy to 
| the plantation of it, and never be under a want of food; 
2 for lucerne, mown every day regularly, will carry them i 
| | leaſt to the third week in October; and, although ſome 
4 perſons have aſſerted, that cows will not give 10 much milk 
| thus managed, as when they range at large, and feed how 


and where they will, yet it is not a matter of enquiry : 
(aule; 


I 
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cuſe, if they give but half as much, chat half will aſſuredly 5 
pay more clear profit, than all in the other caſe: there 

may be fome inferiority ; but the cows are kept on fo tri- 


ling a quantity of land, that there remains not ay com- 
pariſon between oy methods, for prot. : 


N he 7 ams. 


Theſe muſt be kept at wotk cloſe, or et the farmer re- 
member he loſes money by them. Woheat-ſowing is one 
of thoſe works, in which we uſually ſtretch a point; and 
make the ploughs do a quarter of an acre each extraor- 
dinary. Both horſes and oxen ſhould be kept this month 
to lucerne, mown every day: they will work as well on it 
s any other food; but, while they plow, they muſt 
dow have oats and chaff with it: for no graſs, at this ſea- 
ſon of the year, is ſo novriſhing as it was in the ſummer. 


Manure Graſs. 


Graſs lands ſhould be always manured with compoſts, 
and never with dung alone, for many reaſons : dung ſhould 
never be kept until it is fo rotten, that it will waſh into 
turf; becauſe by that time, it loſes its virtue at a great 
rate, and, while in full fermentation, it is of ſuch great 
utility to arable land, that a greater profit will ſo ariſe from 
i, than by laying it on to graſs. Beſides, there are many 
liccedancums for dung, or at leaſt, for making it go much 
further on graſs, than on arable: The proper compoſts | 
are chalk, clay, turf, ditch-earth, pond mud, lime, aſhes, 
ot, with ſome dung; all, or ſome of theſe mixed together 
ice in a twelvemonth, will be in excellent order for ſpread- 
ing on graſs lands, and will be highly ſufficient to keep them 
in great heart, with but a ſmall quantity of dung. This 
s the proper ſeaſon for carryiog ſuch .compoſts on: lay 
bout I 15 or 20 loads an ere, not more. It is difficult to 

over- 
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over-manure arable lands, but very eaſily done with graz; 


becauſe large quantities do not waſh in quick enough. mpears, 
Let the compoſt heaps be ſpread very regularly, which is | nal qu 
much more neceſſary than on arable. A good farmer flying) 
will manage to give his paſtures, unleſs they are very rich, Bur h 
A 3 of compoſt "oy two urs ing fo 
bringing 
Searijy de Lands. rerdure 
5 | vor-. 
Scarifying grab is a new practice of ſome ingenious gen- zppcarir 
tlemen, but not yet become common huſbandry. It con- lawns, i 
ſiſts in cutting the turf with a plough, of nothing but coul. better; 
ter, or with a plowing harrow: ſo that the ſurface may | 
all be cut or torn; this operation is on principles direQly 
contrary to the common idea of rolling in Autumn, which Now 
is done with deſign, not only of levelling for the ſcythe, but rakes. 
alſo of preſſing the furface as much as poſſible, for which ſhould 1 
the heavieſt rollers are choſen, until ſome are Wenne, that and bui 
require ſix or eight cattle to draw. inter, 
If there is any fault in the nature of turf, which pre. for litte! 
vents the ground yie:ding crops proportioned to its fer · ting - he 
_ tility, it is the ſurface being ſo bound by the net-work of de to 
roots, which are matted through it, to the excluſion almoſt Cation « 
of the influences of the atmoſphere. Now rolling increa- vo veg; 
ſes this evil; the more you compreſs the ſoil, the leſs pal- vhich | 
ture will the roots have: But ſcarify it, tear it well in pieces, making 
you in fact horſe-hoe your graſs, and give the roots looſe ng ferr 
earth to ſhoot into ; but if your deſign is to manure, this Which ! 
argument is yet ſtronger ; for after the ſurface is ſcarified, dours, 1 
the compoſt being ſpread, much of it will at once fall inte xceedi1 
che furrows of the teeth or coulters, and conſequently be for x 


immediately depoſited, where you would with, at the roots 
of the graſs. Every one knows in general, the trouble and 


This 
difficulty of getting manure into graſs land; how . nd rye 
umes you mult harrow, br uſh-harrow and roll, before it dil: . 


. Vol. 
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npents, and at laſt the effect is very partial; for but a 


fall quantity gets to the roots. Half this labour, after ſca· 


ffying, would do it far better. 

But here let it be obſerved, that there is an effect of rol- 
lng ſo viſible, that it cannot be difputed, which is, the 
ringing a finer blade of graſs, and giving a better winter 
rerdure, partly owing, however, to the levelling the 


rorm-caſts, which being of a different colour, their dif- 
ppearing, of courſe, makes the green ſtill greener : for 
ons, in fight of a houſe, therefore, the more you roll the 


better; but not for a great product of hay. 
Fern. 


Now is the proper time to cut fern, called in ſome places, 
brakes and brakens. This is moſt profitable work, and 


ſhould never be neglected. Carry it into your farm-yard, 
and build large ſtalks of it for cutung down through the 


winter, as faſt as the cattle will tread it into dung; alſo 
forlittering the ſtables, ox-houſes, cow-houſcs, hog-ſties, fat- 
ting-ſheds, &c. &c. By having great plenty of it, you will be 
dle to raiſe immenſe quantities of dung, which 1s the foun- 
Cation of all good huſbandry; and it is well known, that 
bo vegetable yields ſuch a quantity of ſolts as fern; from 
vhich we are to conclude, that it is beſt adapted to the 


making manure, The good farmer, in this work of bring- 
ing fern, ſhould not confine himſelf to his own waſtes, of 


Which he may have none; but purchale it of his neigh- 


douts, if they are within a tolerable diſtance. It will anſwer 


xceedingly well: He need not therefore fear paying for it, 
i for refuſc ſtraw. 


Stubble. 


This month is the proper time for chopping the wheat 
nd rye-ſtubbles, and raking into heaps, for carting home 


0 the farm-yard for litter, upon the ſame principles, as 
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fern is carted there. This is a bu{neſs Arrangely neglected 
in moſt parts of the kingdom; but is nevertheless of 
very great importance : ,The ſtubble left on the land is 
of no advantage as a manure; but it prevents the ploygh 
from turning in the land with any tolerable neatneſs, and 
if the quantity is conſiderable, it will be fuch an obſtruc- 
tion, that no. plough can perform its office at all ; but 
carted into the farm-yard, it becomes an excellent manyre, 
Any ſort of litter there is valuable, and ſerves for the cats 
treading into dung. In thoſe parts of the kingdom, where 
this uſe of ſtubble is common, the price for chopping and ra. 
king into heaps, is from one ſhilling and fourpence to one ſhil, 
ling and eight pence per acre : a very ſmall expence, compared 
with the great advantages that undoubtedly reſult from it, 


Plough Fallows, 
Now let your ploughs turn up all ſorts of ſtubbles; This 


is one of the material parts of huſbandry, in which the 
common farmers are greatly wanting : They form very 


miſtaken ideas of this part of huſbandry, ſuffering their! 


lands deſigned for fallows, and lome even for ſpring crops, 
to remain till after barley ſowing, 


ideas of common ſenſe, in compliance with the old cuſtons 
of bis brethren, conſider a little before he leaves his fallows 
g be He muſt be ſenſible, that 
the air at all ſeaſons, eſpecially in froſty weather, pulverizes 
the clods. In the middle of ſummer, when the land 1s by 


till the ſpring before plowing. 


baked, ſuch an effect may be doubted ; but if you ſtay vil 


rain 


before they break them 
up. The principal reaſon they give for this conduct is, the 
benefit of feeding them with ſheep. As to the point of the 
land being better or worſe for its expoiure to the atmot- 
phere during the winter, it comes not at all into their en- 
quiry:; for they comprehend nothing of the matter. But 
let the attentive huſbandman, who docs not give up all his 
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nin comes, and ſuceeeding various weather, the fact will 
te ſufficiently clear. Now the farmer ſhould conſider, that 
pulyeriZation of his land in winter is alone a matter of 
conſequence 3 becauſe it is a ſure method of making the 
weeds grow; and let them ever remember, that they can- 
not kill weeds, if they do not grow. If the fallows are 
plowed up in this month, and left well water-furrowed till 
March or April, they will by that time be covered with 
weeds : The firſt ſpring plowing deſtroys all theſe. Can any 
one think it a matter of little confequeice to effect this? Every 


ked that vegetated in conſequence of the autumnal plowing, 


would have remained ſafe locked up in the land, until the 
ſpring plowing, and then if any crop is ſown, it is ſure to be 
full of thoſe weeds, which an autumnal plowing would have 
raiſed, and the ſeed-carth deſtroyed. To kill weeds, they 
muſt be made to grow, and, when once they are above 
ground, a plowing defiroys them: So that, if a farmer 
breaks up his ſtubbles in this month, and ſows on one 
fring earth, he kills all weeds that have {prouted, at the 
ame time, that he plows for the crop; all which weeds would 
tare grown up with his crop, had he ſowed it oy ou the 
plowing. = | 

With the fields deſigned for fallows, the caſe is pretty 


nearly the fame ; plowing at this time of the year has the 


effect of making the ſeeds of weeds vegetate: ſo that ſuch 
of them as ſurvive the winter, are deſtroyed by the firſt 


bring plowing ; this gives the farmer an opportunity of 


harrowing after that earth, and leaving the land for fix 
weeks for another crop to come up, which, like the former, 
8 deſtroyed by the next plowing : Thus the autumnal til- 


lage is abſolutely requiſite, for the mere work of killing : 


weeds, without recurring to the attraction of any beneficial 

particles from the air. N 
The latter effect may appear very equivocal to a com- 
don farmer, never uſed to conſider things deeper than firſt 
| appearances. 
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appearances, Unhappily this is a part of huſbandry on oroot- 


which we can only ſpeak from idea, and not in the least proved r 
from experiment. Of all the volumes that have been pu- thould v 
bliſhed on hbuſbindry, none gives one a clear proof of the am by n 
acquiſition of manure from the atmoſphere : the beneßt doubts « 
of fallowing is no clear proof; becauſe it is never expe- experim 


rienced excluſively of killing weeds, and, unleſs ſuch effect 
were known diſtinctly, one cannot, with any preciſion, 
attribute a certain degree to each. As experiment has not, 
and probably will not, prove this important point, it remains 
for the diſquiſition of reaſon alone, which may adopt what- | 
_ ever ideas appear moſt juſt to individuals. There are ma- 
ny arguments to be produced, to ſhew, that the great be- 
nefit of fallowing, at whatever ſcaſon, is the deſtruction of 


nious re 
plowing 
derſtanc 
tion, ar 
the pra 
them. 


| weeds, and mere pulverization, without any reference to D 
ſuppoſed acquiſitions from the air : a ſtrong one is tae 
equality of crops, that ſucceed complete fallows, and other : 
crops : the latter, if ſufficient care has been taken to de. Yo 
ſtroy the weeds, are generally as good as ſuch as follow | cutting 
complete ſummer flows. Wheat, for inſtance, after beau; . week i 
well hand-hoed is as good: after pcaſe, it a great crop, the tane growt 
without any hand-hoeing at all; after clover alſo, in which of this 
the land is bound, and matted together with roots: And the ei 
the great fertility of new broken-up graſs lands, ſhould look, make 
us if the very contrary ſtate to fallowed lands was moſt bene. comp 
_ ficial: Many writers talk of the great benefit of thick ſhade, ſoot, 
and the putrid fermentation of thick and luxuriant crops. It ture 
nay all bevery ti ue; but ſurcly the whole is founded on prin- tity a 
cipl's extremely different from the acquiſition of aerial bene: | loads 
fit by fallowing ! I know of none in which they agree, but ly ov 
the killing weeds. the! 
The acquiſition of nitre, ſay ſome, is well known to inter 
be greatly effected by land being plowed on to the ridge ing 
in winter : and nitre, ſay others, is the principle of ve- field 


get. tion. This fact, of nitre being ſo very beneficial, ſeems ra- the x 


ther to be a deduction of rcafon.. than an experiments 
proo 
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proot. $alt-petre, in every application, has often been 
proved rather poiſonous than beneficial. Why, therefore, 
hould we ſuppoſe it of ſuch coneſequence in the air? 1 
im by no means aſſerting the contrary, but only expreſſing 
doubts of thoſe maxims, which do not ſeem to have had 
experiment for their foundation. Let us, for theſe va- 
jious reaſons, be contented with recommending autumnal 


— — nn 
* — 


* 
2 8 —— 


lowing to the huſbandman, on principles that he can un- 
derſtand, and effects which are viſible to him, pulveriza- 
tion, and the killing of weeds: And not perſuade them to 
the practice; for reafons, which are Greek and Hebrew to 
them. 


Water-furrowing. 
See this article in our Firſt Volume, page 161 


| Lucern. 


Your drilled or tranſplanted lucern will yield another 
cutting probably this month; but, at furtheit, the firſt 
0 veck in O ober; after which cutting the ſucceeding ſhort 
; growth is no Object; bur if it is cut the beginning or middle 

of this month, the caſe is differen-, for you will have another 

the end of October. But, when ever you take the laſt, 
make 1t a rule to manure the whole plantation from the 
compoſt dunghill ; chalk, marl, turf, rotten dung, aſhes, 

ſoot, lime, malt duſt, &c. &c. will make a very rich mix- 

ture for it, and as it is done every year a ſmall quan- 

tity at a time will be preferable: For inſtance, twelve large 
bloads an acre. As ſoon as the manure is ſpread equal- 
ly over the ground, ſend in the common ploughs; and if 
the lucern is drilled in lingle rows, go about in each 
inter val, opening the land in the middle of it, and throw- 
Ing a ridge over each row; by which operation the whole 
feld will look like a fallow one, in ridges under which are 
the rows, And it has this great advantage, that all the 

„ manure 
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manure is gathered exad ly up, and depoſited on the 


plants, being at the ſame time covered in from the wea. 


ther, and each furrow is a drain; ſo that, if the water -fur. 


rous in the field are well opened, not a drop of water can 


any where lodge. The firſt dry weather after February in 
the ſpring, the ridges muſt be ſeveral times harrowed 3. 


croſs, enough to level the whole field, and lo. left for the 
young ſhoots to come through. 


Let the cultiva tor of lucern remember, thin: one acre, 
managed in this complete manner will pay him better than 


many conducted in the method but too common, It may 


appear a ſpecies of extravagance to manure a crop every 
year; but lucern requires much manure ; It will on good 


land, yield very beneticial crops without any ; but to be 


carried to the higheſt perfection, not only of product, but 
alſo of clear profit, it muſt have great plenty of rich man- 


ure. Lucern has been carried to a product of above 
forty pounds per acre pr annumn; but it was by being 


planted in a piece of ground as rich as a dung-hill. 


—— 


ARTICLE IXI. 
On the Culture of Coleſeed ; By ARTHUR Younc Eſq; 
[ Continued from our laſt _ 460. 
ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 


OLESEED, is one of the moſt profitable common 


crops known in Eugland; it may be therefore thought 
ſomewhat extraordinary that a premium ſhould be adjud- 
ged to a paper proving it good for nothing. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances, apparently jaring ones, requires a word or 


two in auen. 
5 The 
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The Society did not demand in general an account of the 


noſt profitable culture of the coleſeed, but expreſsly tied 


owa the candidates, by adding the condition, for feeding 


atth and ſheep. Thus was the culture of coleſced in ge- 


neral, and the e appli a two things, abſolutely 
different. 

Coleſeed, I have dd, is a moſt cubic crop.- 
g ſo: but not for feeding cittle; nor ſhould 1 have con- 
ceired that any perſons could have thought of comparing 


it with turnips in that light. The profit of the crop is the 
feed which amounts to five times the value of any food | 


for cattle that will ever be gained from 1t. 

have made enquiries in many pa-'ts of the kingdom 
concerning the culture; and I find, that the gr.a« object 
is every where the ſeed ; that in moſi parts they have no 
idea of feeding it at all; and that in others where it is prac- 
tiſed, they do it merely upon the ſame pri: 2ciple that wheat 
cropsare fed off; the farmers are diſtreſſed for green food, 
and they turn their flocks into their wheat and coleſced, (in 
many places abſolutely again their own judgment relative 
to the crop alone) not becauſe ſuch crops were ſown for the 
purpoſe, but their yielding food when the flock ſtarves. 

dome very ſenſible farmers, long practiſed in the culture 
of coleſeed, with whom I have converſed on the ſubjeR, 
have aſſured me, that if it is fed when the focd is wanted, 
that is after turnips are done, the crop of ſeed is vaſtly da- 


maged by it ; to a much greater amount than the value of 
the ſheep fed. 


Some of them have told me, that they have fed off crops 
earlier, and they think the ſced not the worſe, Rut this 
they mentioned as a doubt. 

But if the plant be applied to the ſame uſe as turnips, 


and uſed at the ſame time, it is agreed throughout the Eing- 
dom that the culture is worthleſs, not producing near the 


quantity 
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quantity of food with that crop; nor Paying in any reſpea 


ſo well. 
Reſpecting the culture of coleſeed merely foi food in 


April and May; that is, to ſucceed turnips, there is ane 
ſtrong reaion againſt it, which is its not producing a great 


weight of food per acre; I know both from my own and 
others experience, that the weight of food is trivial, com. 


pared to that of turnips and cabbages, &c. I will venture 


to ſay, not an eighth part. Conſequently much land mu 


be appropriated to this uſe, and after the ſeaſon in queſtion, 
what crops of barley or oats will be gained? The ſowing 


will be in May; now it matters nothing to enquire into cul- 


ture or any other circumſtances ; it is clear enough that the 
Spring corn-crop is ruined by late fowing. Hence arifes 


the neceſſity of the Spring food yielding a great quantity 


on a ſmall ſpace of land, that the farmer may experience this 
evil only in a ſmall degree; cabbages, which yield as much 


food on one acre, as ever coleſeed will on ſix, appear to 
come infinitely nearer the wiſhed for mark. 

The importance of gaining a Spring food to ſucceed tur- 
nips is very great, and the kingdom is much indebted to the 


Society for giving this object their attention; but whatever 
may be the retuit, the point of a late ſowing of the 


Spring corn- crop ſhould never be forgotten; tor if all or 
much of the barley and ot crops are ſown fo late, vaſtly 
more will be loſt in one crop, than gained in the other. if 
therefore the food is an arable crop, it muſt be one that yields 


a great quantity per acre; and the beſt management in that 


caſe would be, to occupy a certain number of acres propor” 
tioned to the flock of ſheep every year; with the ſame plant, 
Suppoſe cabbages : one crop will be off juſt in time for 


getting the land ready to receive the plants of another. 


Where buck-wheat is known, a late ſowing is no objec- 
tion; but the plant is too confined an object to reaion 
upon. | | 
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Thus much on the diſtintion between the culture of cole- 
ſeed in general, and che application of it to feeding cattle 
in particular They are different matters, ar ſhould 
never be ſubſtituted, the one for the other Another 


r be mentioned here is, the offering unſucceſsf ul 


trials to the Society. 
It may perhaps be ſaid, that premiums are offered Jor 
improvements, and not for accounts of bad huſbandry. But 


[beg leave to differ from this opinion. If premiums are of- 


fred for the culture of vegetables got univerſally profitab] e, 
ſurely there is as much utility in ſaying, where the culture 


i pernicious 3 as, where it is beneficial ? We may be allowed 
v ſoppoſe, that ſo intelligent a Society would not offer pre- 


miums for a matter that cannot anſwer on any foil. Bur 
granting the ſpecified culture may anſwer on certain foils, 
z it not of uſe for every man to declare whether it is good 


ar bad on his land ? Is there not great utility in knowing, 
that coleſeed for inſtance will not do on wet loams? Other 


people farming ſuch ſoils are thereby kept from uſeleſs 


expences. , It appears juſt as uſeful to ſay experimentally, 


that turnips will not do on my loams, as to afſert that wheat 


vill not do on my gravels. There cannot be a more fu- 


tle idea than meaſuring the merit of experiments by their 
wcceſs——The Society annually offer gold medals for ac- 


counts of horſe-hoed barley and oats—Will thoſe medalg ne- 


er be adjudged until ſucceſsful experiments are ſent ? 
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Containing, , The 2 Hectual methods of reine te 


5 fling a ſubject as VERMIN; but when confidered by tho 
who feel the bad effects of not deſtroying them, I flat 


cannot ſay with ſuch ſucceſs as I could have wiſhed, | 


U 5ro J 
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ARTICLE Im. 
Eyxxr Max his own VERMIN- KILLER; 


' miſchievous little animal the Rat ; as alſo the Moe-. 
Mol, —- Ant- Dore, er Black-clock—-Worms—-Snailt— 
: Graſshopper—Crows —Weaſel—Polecat—Stoat, and For, 


By 2 Farmer, who made it his Rudy for many 0 


A N KIND in aa may think i it extremely odd, 
for a man to fit himſelf down to write on ſo tri: 


myſelf they will not think my time altogethe r thrown away: 
We have had numberleſs treatiſes on this ſubject, molt 
of which I have read, and followed their directions, but 


In a late publication the author ſays, «I ſhall lay dont 
0 a conciſe method to deſtroy ali kinds of Vermin.“ The 


public, in my humble opinion, might as well read for thei Some 
inſtruction the hiſtory of animals; for he has not gi batch 
any method of deſtroying one half of what he has under thatch | 
taken: Therefore, left I ſhould be thought guilty of 1488 leave: 
ſame error for the ſake of ſwelling the publication. I willen tors the 
deavour to avoid thoſe vermin, which neither myſelf nor a duly ce; 
other perſon could ever find a certain method of deſtroying after m. 
Tbe method that the nobility, gentlemen, farmers, ae dach 
make uſe of, is, to ſend for a man, known in the count pon t] 
by the name of a Rat-catcher, to whom they pay a ſip 
lated price for every Rat, The Rat-cacher by this method Wet 
picks up a good living; for when not employed, bis | 0 
ſure hours are taken up in catching Rats, or purchalin 1 * 
them alive, which he Near. by him will ſent for 2 de No 


e 


the morning after he has ſet his traps, he carries the live 
Mats with him in a bag, and impoſes upon his employer 4 
rain number, perhaps not one of them taken in che traps 
the night before : therefore I would recommend to thoſe 
do employ theſe people, to ſee the head of every Rat cut 
if, elſe he may be aſſured of paying for one ſet of Rats 
brought to his houſe half a dozen of times. I have known 
the famous Gipſy Rat- catcher walk fifteen miles, after ſet- 
ing his traps in the night, to a man who uſed always to 
keep live Rats by him to harden his Ferrets, and borrow 
half a dozen of him for a week; nay, I have been told by 
his friend the Ferret- man, that he has known him put live 
Rats into the out-houtes of gentlemen (whom he knew 
would employ him) to breed, ſo that as ſoon as the firſt 
Rat was diſcovered, he was immediately fent for, and as 
ſoon catched them, without reducing the number; | nay 
perhaps he increaſed them; for his going to and fro 
rave him an opportunity of conveying more into the 
wilding heavy with young. There are ſo many tricks 
made uſe of by Rat-catchers, that it is almoſt a thing im- 
poſſible to guard againſt them. „„ 
Some Rat-catchers have a method of ſtabbing Rats in 
match of barns, &c. at random with a long ſpear; if the 
thatch be old, it ſhakes down and the water lodges ; if new, 
it leaves it fo light that the rain forces its way through, and 
tots the under-work, therefore of bad conſequence. The 
only certain method is, to & upon a board the trap here- 
iter mentioned, as near to the holes at the bottom of the 
thatch as poſſible, when the Rats may be as eaſily taken as 
pon the ground. 1 5 95 „ 


We have in this iſland four ſorts; the Barn, Field, Water, 
ind the Houſe-Rat. 8 | 

The Barn- Rat is grey upon rhe back, and called by ſome 
ie Norway, by others the Hanover; it is no matter from 
 whencsE 
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whence they came; we are clearly convinced, to our ſor. 
row, that every part of the iſle is peſtered with them. This 
| Rat will not only frequent barns, but ricks, ſewers, hen- 
houſes, hog- -ſties, under floors in Houfes, behind wainſcots 
and ciclings. 


Of Field Rats. 


They are of a brown grey caſt, about as large again as 


Mice; you will find them from October till May, by the 
ſhape of their holes, in the corn-ffelds, which is made round 
as if cut with an auger: When the farmer ſows his wheat, 

eſpecially upon one plowing, they will run from one end 
of the furrow to the other, and eat or carry away the great. 
eſt part of the grain: They will likewiſe run along the drills 
of peas. You will often find in the hedge row adjoining 


the field where peas are ſown; a large quantity growing, | 


as if the man who had the drilling of them had thrown them 
away, which is the place they lay up their tore in. I have 
known them carry peas the width of ten acres in an opea 
field, which is near 160, as if not able to carry then 
as far as the hedge, and what they left of theſe have grown 
as thick as poffible for the circumference of three yards, 
It will be dangerous to leave traps in open fields, therefore 
in the canicular days, when the fields are commonly bare, 


put into their holes a few hemlock ſeeds, or mix up a little 


flower with honey, and a little ox-vomit till it comes to 


a paſte, which put into the holes, and it will Immediately 


deſtroy all the Rats! in the Field. 
of Water Rats. 


They frequent rivers, banks, &c, I have known them 
burrow in banks like Rabbits, and to make good their flig! it; 
they always have an entrance to ther houſes from hn 
and water: They live upon vegetables, and are fond a 
55 poun 
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1 
young peas and clover; they may be taken with the ſame 
cage and bait as other Rats; only remember that the cage 
vill not ſwim upon the ſurface, therefore it muſt be buoyed 
op with pieces of cork or wood, fo that the holes may be 
within half an inch of the water You may drive four ſticks 
into the water, and place the cage upon them, but be ſure 
to take care it ſtands firm: The ſhorreſt method would be, 
if you have not any poultry near the place, to mix up with 
the bait for other Rats a little Ox-vomit, which will deſtroy 
them as ſoon as they cat it. 8 e 


Of Houſe Rat. 


Theſe Rats are black, and frequent the cielings and wainſ- 
cots of houſes; in out-houſes you will find them under 
the ridge tiles, behind the rafters, &c. The place they fre- 
quent you will eaſily find by the blackneſs of the rafters 
they run upon; nay you may ſmell them: the cage and 
bait, hereafter mentioned, will ſoon take them; only ob- 
ſerve to place the cage upon the rafter, &c. where they 
run: If too narrow, you muſt fix a board even with the 
rafter, to ſet the cage upon. a 


The methed of deflroying Rats. 


| Some make uſe of ;ſteel traps, others of wood traps, cal- 
led Hutches, in which you are never certain of catching 
above one Rat at the ſame time, unleſs they ſhould happen 
io come in droves, and fight which ſhall get into the trap 
firſt ; and for this reaſon, the Rat which touches the bridge, 
cules the trap to fall at both ends, and ſhuts his compani- 
bos out; beſides, to this trap there hangs a great expence, 
tor you muſt have a ſmall wire cage, to take the Rat from 
the hutch, if by chance you take two, which is five hundred 
to one againſt you ; then you mult have a larger wire cage 
© Put the taken Rat into, or carry a pail of water with you 

| | to 
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to drown him, which is not only tedious, but it keep 
you too long in the place; which ought to be kept as pri. 
vate as poſſible ; for Rats are as fly as Foxes, and ought io 
de dealt with in a very gentle manner. The ſteel trap is 
ſo expoſed, that if you take a Rat, his cries will make the reg 
fo ſhy, that you will never catch another in the ſame place ; 
beſides the common method of ſetting a ſteel trap, is to 
bait it with cheeſe, bacon, &c. then place it upon the ground 
where the Rats come. As 1 before mentioned that Rats are 
very fly, the trap ſhould be diſguiſed with a little moſs, or 
ſomething of that kind, which is at hand, and nothing ex. 
poſed but the bait, or if that was covered it would be as well, 
for they can with eaſe ſmell it. Therefore, to be at a great- 
er certainty, and fave both expence and trouble, I recom: 
mend the following cage, which will anſwer three pur. 
poſes, and hold a dozen or more at a time: 


Let the wire-maker make a wire cage, 
One Tard in length, 
Eight inches high, 
and Eleven inches wide, 


with a * Fall at each end, and one on each fide; the fide falls 
muſt be made ſo as not to interfere with the ends, nor op- 
poſite each other. When the cage is compleat, let the car- 
penter make a very thin deal box, as a caſe for the cage, 
ſo near the exact bigneſs of it, that it may be taken in and 
out with difficulty, and againſt the falls of the wire cage, 
cut holes in the box; this method may appear odd to ma- 
1 Ty 1 nh, 


* N. B. By a Fall is meant a wire door, hung at the top in- 
| Read of the fide, and the lower part of this door or Fall, ſhould 
have the wires extended a little in length, and pointed, which will 
prevent the rat from lifting it up with his noſe, ſo as to get out of 
the cage again. 


. 315 J 


35 but a *ſeond Rat will never enter a trap or cage, if he 
ſees another confined. A night or two before you intend 
caiching, take the box only, bait it in the manner following, 
when you find they have eat the bait, put the wire cage into 
the box ; be ſure you clean the box, leaſt any thing ſhould 


obſtruA the wire cage from going to the bottom of the box; 


then put a little of the bait into the cage. I would recom- 


mend a lock and key to the box, (for when traps are ſet, R 
it moſt commonly excites people to be continually looking 
at them) for which you muſi have ſtaples and a padlock, 


25 an infide lock will prevent the wire-cage from filling the 
box in a proper manner; never waſh the inſide of the box; 
if the dung ſticks to prevent the wire cage going down 
properly, ſcrape it with a knife; when you take any Rats 


drown them in the wire- cage, 1 when it is dry put it into | 


the box again. 
Some may be provided with traps, and may not . 
to purchaſe this wire cage, which however is by much 


the beſt! They may bait them with the following paſte, 


and remember that whatever ſort of trap is made uſe ot, 


ſhould be placed as ſecret as poſſible; round the trap ſhake 
ſtraw or fern, that the Rats may come in private; if you 


find any holes in Barns, &c. that go through into orchards, 
fields, &c. then take a red herring, tie a ſtring to the tail 


and draw it round the building, then through the hole to 
the place where the cage ſtands, and the Rats will run at it 


like a dog footing a hare; if vou have any trap but the 


vire one, bait it with the herring as well as the paſte. 


| Receipt for the Bait. 


Take three large ſpoonfuls of flower, 
Three ſpoonfuls of grated white bread, 
One ſpoonful of treacle, 

Three drops of oil of carraways, 
Three drops of oil of anniſeed, 

Six drops of oil of red herring, 

And mix them well 3 
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L 516. } 
It will be oper to put this mixture into a baſon or pay, 
for paper will draw the virtue of the oils away. 

Wben your cage or trap is ſet, it will be neceſſary to ſcent i 


with the following oils ; ; for which * take a phial and 
put therein, 


with a f 


| rats, if 

Half an ounce of oil of anniſeed, * nie mi 
Half an ounce of oil of rhodium, . e done, if 

| Half an ounce of oil of carraways, EEE you ha) 
Io which add two grains of muſk. The 


Then take a feather and rub round the hole of the trap or 


cage; when done put the feather into the inſide of the cage. Is ſo 
This receipt will take all Rats excepting the Field-Rats, for back; 1 
which you have had a remedy given. Pleaſe to obſerve, cious tO 
that in whatever place you ſet your trap, to bait it likewiſe of peaſe 


with the food you find the Rats —_— ſuch as Oats, wheat, | one plo 
. male. guts, 8 ſevere 1 
of Mice. l deſtroy 

We have five different ſorts ; z two of which differ only in 2 : 
colour, the Graſs-Mouſe, and the Black ſhrew-Mouſe, ws, 
: which are Ry harmleſs, and live upon 9 with 0 


Ti he * Mouſe | | for fea 
are clca 
1s known by every one to be of a very deyouring and ſame, a 


naſty nature; the ſhorteſt remedy to deſtroy this vermin, upon it 
is, to mix with the fees ribed for rats, hemlock ſeed uſer 
beat as fine as poſſibie, which ſet for them at night in a | 
plate or flat pan, which you may take away in the morning; 


be ſure you move all eatables from the place where you This 
ſet the feed; this method will immediately deſtroy all that this iſla 
feed upon it. Numbers there are who do not approve of The co 
any poiſonous mixture for fear of accidents ; then you may few kn 
take them alive with a cage made after the ſame a the ang 
as the rat-cage, only | Vol.! 


ae 


E 7 2 
nine inches long, 
four ditto wide, 
and three ditto high, 


with a fall at each end, with a box as before deſcribed for 


ts, if in barns the rat cage will take them; the cage for 


nice muſt be ſet with as much care as for rats, which when 
done, if it can be avoided, let no one go into the place after 
you have ſet it. 

The ſcenting oils may be uſed as mentioned for rats. 
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ls ſomerhing larger than the houſe- mouſe, with a red. 


back; he will feed upon corn or fleſh, and 1s very perni- 


cious to farmers and gardens ; he will run along the drills 
of peaſe, and under the furrows of wheat land, ſowed upon 


| one plowing, and deſtroy the greateſt part of the ſeed ; in 
ſwere weather he will, if poſſible, get into houſes, and 
tetroy every thing i in his „ 
The cage will take him, as before · mentioned for the 
houſe-moule. When you find holes, as if cut with an 
auger, in the gardens, mix up Aa little flower and honey 
vith Ox-vomit, which put into the holes as low as poſſible, 
for fear any poultry ſhould get to it, and when the fields 
are cleared of the corn, in the canicular days, then do the 


lame, and it will immediately deſtroy all Mice that feed 


upun it, or the rat-food with hemlock, or Ox-vornit, — 
wlver the Es e 


The M ole. 


This vermin is known too well to every inhabitant of 
ws ifland, therefore it is needleſs to give a deſcription of it, 
The common method of taking the mole is with traps, but 
tw know how to ſet them. The certain method is to find 


he angle where the mole runs, which preſs down with your 
Vol. II. No X. U uu | feet 
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gine that a mole cannot ſce, which is a miſtaken notion, 
the eyes of the mole you will find upon the ſides of the 
head, about the ſize of the point of a large pin, appearing 
like a ſmall black ſpeck : To prove what I have here ſaid, 
whenever you find a ſheep (which is often the cafe) to hare 


made, and immediately turn the angle another way: Some 


for the Mole. if poſſible, will avoid the place where another 
was killed. The Mole will heave the earth three times in 


E N 


feet, and if in the morning you find the earth raiſed up 2. the farm 


gain, there ſet your trap, and you will be certain to take each end 
him; when you have ſet the trap, be ſure you cover it and kde, the 
the hole which you broke up, well over, that no light Mole wi 
may get into the angle, for the mole will certainly avoid ter ſhou 
the trap if it ſces the light. Numbers there are who im. times u 
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trod in the angle, you may obſerve, when the Mole comes 
next to run the angle, he will retire from the hole the ſheep 


will ſet a trap twice in a place, which is a wrong method, 


the ſpace of twenty four Oy" ſome Neon then make 
uſe of a ſpear. 


I would adviſe the keeping a the Moles taken, for two 


or three days, till you think you have taken the greateſt 15 
part in the ineloſed field; then cut them in three pieces, and eicher 
put them into the angles as nigh the edge as poſſible, i. e. find 
open thc earth as if you was going to ſet a trap, and no more them 

will enter the field while any ſmell remains in the dead pie- lime, 
ces, It would be an endleſs piece of work for a farmer to upon 
take moles by traps upon his ouſide land in common fields, 

_ unleſs his neighbours would join with him; therefore the 
only method he can take, is wherever he finds an angle or 1 
Hill, to clear the o rth until he comes to the hole in which wy 
the mole runs, and put therein a piece of garlick, onion 0! ſatis 
leek, the ſmell of which will cauſe the mole to quit the fall 
earth as if amazed by ſome ſudden ſhock, when, if you Vee 
watch the land, you may with great caſe kill him, Wh" 


the 


3 

ke farmer ſows his ſeed, before he harrows it in, ſow at 
ach end of the acre, and the width of two furrows on each 
gde, the ſeed of Palma Chriſti, as thin as poſſible, and no 
Mole will enter the ground on which it grows : If the wa- 
ter ſhould lie in the furrows, as is often the caſe, and ſome- 
times upon three or four yards from the water furrow, 
then ſow the ſeed at your diſcretion where you are certain 
it will grow. 

The Mole breeds in the month of At, at which time 
farmers and gardeners ought to be very attentive, for by 
fnding out where they breed, they may not only take the 
young but the old ones, which may be done in this manner: 
the hill thrown up will be as big as a buſhel, take a ſpade 
and dig round the hill a trench below the depth of the an- 
gle, ſtop the holes of the angles on the outſide of the trench, 
to prevent the Mole running; then dig him out with a ſpade , 4 
be careful when you dig the trench to ſhake the earth as 


little as poſſible. 
Ants or Piſmires 


Commonly afſemble in mole-hills ; they will deſtroy bar- 
ly, rye, hempeſeed, lintſeed, and rape-ſeed ; other grain is 
either too large, double-ſkinned, or too bitter: When you 
fad them in quanities near home, pour hot water upon 

them. The farmer when he dungs his land, if he uſes athes, 
lime, or falt ſand, he may be certain no Ant will ever ſtay 
upon the | ama where y of the three is ſpread. 


Dores or Black-clocks 


Will deſtroy c corn before it ſhoots, after which it will 
| kaveit, They do the farmer double injury, for they are not 
latisfies with deſtroying the grain, but will pick out the 
fulleſt and beſt corn. The burning of couch, or any other 
weed that will cauſe a ſmoak upon the land, will drive them 
wa 5 Or if you ſow ſharp lime with the grains the ſmell 
will 


„„ 
will 1 cem, that! if they eat the grain that has touchel 
the lime, it will e deſtroy them. 


Worms. 


Are the next deſtroyer of all kinds of grain ; for the 
take it when the Dore or Black-clock quits it, which is 0 
the ſprouting, when the ground hath rotted it, and the 
milky ſubſtance is breaking open the upper huſk, it ſhooteth 
forth in little white threads at both ends; then the Worm 
feedeth extremely, and ſo by devouring the ſubſtance, it 


prevents its growing out of the earth. Worms may be 


called the citizens within the earth; they are innumeradle; 
and the loſs ſuſtained by them is infinite. 
7 Before the farmer fows his corn, let him take ſome hemy, 
| boil it in water, and after it bas ſtood for four hours, pris. 
le the grain before he fows it, and no Worm will touch 
it. The ſmoak of ox-dung mixt with ſtraw, and burnt 
upon the lands, will 'deſtroy all the Worms within 
the depth of the plough : pleaſe to obſerve, that all fires 
made upon the land ſhould be lighted in the evening, when 
clouds. bid fair for rain, then the ſmoak will fall upon the 


earth. | 
| Snails 


Will 3 the grain, like the Worms, in the ail, 


feeding upon the tender white threads which ſhoot from | 


the ſeed, and would riſe above the earth, being the ſtalk on 
which the ears thould grow, were it not devoured by the 
Snail as ſoon as it breaks through the earth, for they ſuck 
the tender ſweetneſs, and deprive i it both of nouriſhment 
and life. About three weeks after you have ſowed your 
grain, I mean that which lieth long in the ground, ſuch 
as wheat, &c. ſow ſoot as thin as poſſible, and no Snail will 
come nigh it. In France they ſprinkle the lees of common 
oil over the land, which prevents all ſuch vermin coming 
| nigh i it. 


Grafcboppers 
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Graſshoppers. 


Some parts of England are much peſtered with them : 
They, like the Snails, deſtroy the grain after it is ſprouted. 
dome people have a notion they do no harm, but if the 
{rmer will examine his corn, he may ſoon be convinced 
to the contrary; for where they have fed, the ears of the 
corn will be withered and lean, the grain dry and blaſted, and 
no better than chaff; they will feed upon all kind of grain. 
When the farmer finds them upon his land, his only method 
will be to boil wormwood, or centuary, in water for two | 
hours; then before ſun-riſe or after ſun-ſet, with a whiſk, 
ſprinkle the corn when juſt out of the ground with it; any 
bitter concoction will anſwer the ſame end, the Grakhopper 
being an enemy to any thing bitter. 

When we conſider well the many obſtrud ions and dif- 
advantages the farmer lyes under, through the innumerable 
quantity of inſects and vermin which the corn is liable 10 
be deſtroyed by, when firſt ſowed, after it is in the ground, 
when it firſt appears above the earth, while in ear, (per- 
haps you may add a blight,) when ripe by the winged race, 
and when in the barn by Rats, &c. I ſay, when we confſi- 
der theſe things, for my part I really wonder we have any 
corn brought to market. 

Nay, we have birds which are not ſaizked with deſtroying 
thecorn at one particular time, for they devour it at three 
different ſeaſons ; when firſt ſowed, when it appcars above 
ground, and when ripe; yet ſome farmers lay they do good; 
| grant it, they do, when they can be wept to eat Worms 
only; theſe are the Crows. 


Grows C Vol. I. p. 229. 349. 698. ] 


Are worſe than Tithe-men, as they take their tithes at 
three different times a year for every acre of land. Some 
| | have 
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have a method of taking them with a pin crooked and rug 


through Peas, or they keep boys to hallow ; but boys ate 


apt to ſleep and play, and the neglecting of the land one 


hour, will give the Crows an opportunity of doing more 


miſchief than the boy will do good in twelve months. 1 

recommend the ſetting of different coloured feathers in 4 
ring about five yards in circumference, in three differen 
part of the land, and no Crow will come nigh the place, 
Field-keepers are neceſſary juſt before the corn cometh 
ripe; gunpowder at no other time is of any ſervice, unleſs 
you add ſhot and kill them, but ſome have a notion that 
Crows are ſhy of powder, and tell you they can ſmell it; 
and to ſhe how far this notion will carry a man-! remem. 
der, in the year 1769, that I met a farmer of Middleſex, 
dreſſed in his ſhort coat, with every thing neceſſary fora 
_ day's ſhooting, going only to fire at Crows; I walked with 
him, and when I came to the field, I found it ſowed with 
marrowfat peaſe, upon which was ſtuck numberleſs ſticks 


ornamented with rags that had been white, which the farmer | 


had changed the colour of by daily firing; I enquired the 
reaſon of his firing atthe rags; he told me, that the linen held 
the ſmell of the powder for a long time, and that no Crow 
would come nigh the field whilſt the ſmell remained; but 
alas! how miſtaken was the farmer; for when the peaſe 
came vp, he found that half the field was deſtroyed: And 
to prove how le waſted his time, and that Crows have no 
_ objection to powder, (though if you walk with a gun they 
appear ſhy, but that is from your ſneaking after them), if 
you ride on horſe-back with a gun in your hand, you may 
come within ten yards of them; Crows building in trees 
over the powder-mills, which are continually blowing up, 
is a convincing proof to me, that powder hath no effect 
upon them, for the blowing up of the mills not only ſhakes 


the earth, but ſce nis the air for half a mile round. When 
; farmen 
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armers are peſtered with Rooks, as Gentlemen keep Rook- 
erics for the ſake of hearing a continual noiſe, without the 
leaſt benefit, and will not deſtroy them, after repeated com- 
plaints, then the farmer muſt take care of himſelf, for he 
may be certain the gentleman will not pay his rent, though 

his Rookery may in great meaſure have ruined him; I 
vould then recommend a pound of arfnick beat fine in lea- 
ther, put it into a tin pot or kettle with half a buſhel of 
harley, or a ſmaller quantity of each; if your kettle is not 
large enough, when ſoaked a night take the barley down 
into the field the next morning, when you go to dung carts, 

and round every heap ſcatter a little barley, the Crows will 
follow the cart, and by the time they have cat it two mi- 
nutes, you will find them tumbling in the air, and will pitch 
down as if ſhot; ſome will be fo ſtrong as to reach the 
Rookery, but they will die ſoon after, and the next day you 
wil find them under the trees in a ſtate of putrefaction; by 
this method, in leſs than a week, you may deſtroy a Rook 
ery at the expence of two Shillings. 

We have a number of winged vermin, which alſo peſter 
the farmer, ſuch as Hawks of many different kinds, Mag- 
pies, Buzzards, Kites, &c. The only method that can be 
taken is to ſhoot them, which you may with eaſe do by ſtak- 
ing a chicken by the leg in your orchard, hide yourſelf 
vithin gun ſhot, and juſt before he ſtrikes ſhoot him; a tteel 


trap, baited with a Rat, Chicken, or whatever you bad 
them devour, will take them, 


The Weaſel 


Is ſomething of the Ferret kind, but ſmaller ; it will de- 
roy Rabbits, Chickens, young Ducks, and ſuck eggs; you 
my always know when a Weazel has deſtroyed your Chick- 
eus, or ſucked your eggs, for they always leave the carcaſs 
id ſhell behind them. You may ſet the common hutch 


trap. 
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trap, Sated with a dead. Chicken, or what they deſtroyed 
585 and you will be ſure of taking bm. 


"Th: Policat, Fitchat, Fitchew, « or Paws © 


The ame animal called by different Names in different 


| Countries; he is of a miſchievous nature, will get into 
: hen -houſes, and deftroy Chickens, Ducks, &c. and if poſ- 


ſible carry them away. The beſt method to take him, vil 


be with a ſteel trap ; - obſerve well the way he gets into the 


hen-houſe, and at the hole place the trap, which cover over 
with earth as light as poſſible ; ; be ſure you place i it fo that he 


muſt go over it to get into the hen-houſe, which do at noon, 
that the earth may not ſmell of your hand, and to prevent 


any thing elſe from being caught in it, lay a piece of ft 


deal over the trap, which take off when you go to bed; 

you muſt either watch the trap, or riſe before the RO 
in the morning to prevent them falling into the ſnare; if 
you do not catch him the firſt night, cover the trap over 


as before - mentioned; if you have not a ſteel trap, the com- 


mon hutch will take him, baited with a Chicken, Duck, &c. 


| The Stoat 


Ol all ſmall animals is the worſt; he will run through 3 


whole brood of Chickens in a little time; he will deſtroy 


Hares, Rabbits, Pheaſants, &c. his method is to catch them 


by the neck, and ſuck them to death I have heard a War- 


riner ſay, (the truth I will leave my reader to judge) that 


he has often found Stoats hanging to the neck of both 
Hares and Rabbits, and have ſhot them with great eaſe 
while running. If you ſet the hutch trap, baited with any 
thing he laſt deſtroyed, and place it under a wall or pales, 
where they run in the night, you may take the Stoat ; but 


obſerve when you ſet the butch to place a board from 2 
en 
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nd of it ſlanting, ſo that the end fartheſt from the hutch 
may be two yards from the wall; thorns, or any thing of 
tat kind, will anſwer the end, if laid properly, for the Stoat 
vill avoid a trap only by going a little out of the way, bur 
this method will lead him in by * ees, 15 


The Fex. 


This animal is ſo fly as to avoid almoſt every thing that is 
ſt for him; when the farmer finds he frequents his yards, 
the beſt method will be to examine well which way he comes; 
i you are in a doubt, take ſome ſand and ſhake it nba 
won the ground, and in the morning you will find the im- 
preſſion of his feet; there ſet a ſteel trap, without any bait, 
cover it lightly over with earth, which take up with a ſpade, 
kaſt he ſhould ſmell your hand, and ſift it over the trap; this 
you muſt do in the evening, when every thing elſe is gone 
wreſt, leaſt they ſhould be taken in it: If you do not catch 
lin the firſt night, lay a piece of flit deal over the trap to 
prevent any thing elſe getting nigh it; if you find him ſhy, 
take a little flower and honey mixt with the blood of any 
fowl or ſheep, add ox-vomit or hemlock ſeed bruiſed fine, 
which make up in balls, and place it in three or four dif- 
ferent parts of your orchard or yard where he comes, and 
it will immediately deſtroy him. You muſt be careful how, 
when, and where you put this mixture, for it will deſtroy 
every thing that feeds upon it; for which reaſon you muſt 


5 ky it late at night, and take it up before Sun-riſe in the 
1 morning, | 
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ARTICLE IXIVv. 


ABRIDGEMENT or HUS BAN DR 
ANATOMISED: By James Doxar ng ox, 


SORE "_ our laſt, p. 470. ] 
C H A P. IV. 
Of the Profit ans advantage of Hedging and naht 


A S heat is 996 Piece iaſtrument of the growth of 
grain and other produce of the earth, the promoting 


it ought to be principally attended to. That is done tac 


ways; firſt, by reſtraining external. cold; and next, by 


ſtrengthening and aſſiſting the natural heat of the earth. 


External cold is reſtrained in a ſpecial manner by plan: 


ing and hedging. From experience we may obſerve, that 


where the earth is ſheltered from the violence of ſtorms, as 
in an orchard or garden incloſed, or under the ſhelter of 


trees, it is more fertile than other ground alike in every 
other circumſtance, this only excepted : Or even where 
there is a buſh, or any inſignificant ſhelter in an open ficld, 

the corn or graſs that grows under the lee of it will be much 
preferable to the reſt. On the other hand, we may ob. 
ſerve, where the wind has a paſſage through the gap of a 
| hedge or ſtone-wall, the corn or graſs oppoſite to it is much 
| inferior to the reſt of the field. Numberleſs inſtances may 


be given to confirm this; ſo that we may ſafely c conclude, 


that hedging and planting is an effectual method of reſtrain- 
ing external cold. 

The natural heat of the earth is irrngthened and aſſiſted 
by the application of dung or manures ; of which I have 
ſpoken in the ſecond Chapter: The application of theſe, 


will ſo warm and heat the earth, that it will produce or 
an 
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3 
ind graſs without any fence : But where there is no fence 
or ſhelter from ſtorms, the earth requires a greater quan- 


tity of dung to keep it warm: But where the earth is de- 
ended from ſtorms, the leſs dung will ſerve. And ſeeing 


manure cannot be had to every piece of ground, theſe fields 


that are fenced will not require ſo much; and ſo what can 
be had will ſerve the more. Wherefore, it, in the inſtance 
formerly given, four acres and a half was dunged every 
jear by the dung of the cattle that were maintained upon 
the farm of 90 acres, we may well ſuppoſe, that where the 
ground! is hedged or fenced, the fame quantity of dung will 
manure one acre more every year. 

Now, if one acre more can be manured every year, and 
the manure laſtiag four years, then four acres more corn 
may be had every year; which being reckoned at ſeven 
dolls per acre, the produce formerly ſuppoſed, makes twen- 
eight bolls more than betore the farm was incloſed. But 
1s four acres of that which for merly lay in graſs is now 
made into corn, it may be ſaid that the profit is inconfider- 
able, ſeeing four acres of graſs are deduced for theſe twenty. 


eight bolls of corn: To which I anſwer, that as the whole 


ground is incloſed and warmed by hedging, ſo that the 
corn-Jand yields as good crops now when a fourth or fifth 
part of the dung is ſaved, as when it had the whole allow- 
ance before it was incloſed, we may by parity of reaſon con- 
dude, that the graſs will alſo be a fourth or fifth part better 
than before it was encloſed ; ſo that the 44 acres of graſs re- 


maining will be greatly better than the whole 48 were for- 


merly ; yea, that though ten acres were taken off, the re- 


maining 38 acres will yield more graſs than the whole did 
when it lay open. 

Beſides the twenty- eight bolls additional produce on the 
croft-land, we may ſuppoſe that the outfield, when inclo- 
lcd, will yield a boll per acre more than it did formeriy : 


However, reckoning it at half a boll only, that is eleven 


bolls from the twenty two acres, which, added to the twenty 
eight 
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eight bolls from the croft- land, makes thirty nine bolts ; and 


this at L. 5 per boll, is L. 195 more than the Ramey of 
this farm was formerly reckoned at. 


The yearly expence is no more than we formerly reck- 


| oned, excepting the ſeed and labouring of theſe additional 


four acres. taken off the outficld, for which we may allow 
L. 12 per acre. 


From the produce of 


1. 195 0 0 


5 Helles feed and labour of 4 acres at E. 12 0008 


There ſtill remains I. 147 0 & 


And in refpett that the paſture ground is as much inpro- 


ven by hedging as the corn-land is, a greater number of 


cattle may be maintained on it; conſequently more dung 


will be made, and a further proſit will allo be made on the 
cattle themſelves. 0 | 
But I proceed to propoſe another ſtep of improvement 


on this farm, in two ways; firſt, by fallowing; ; and fecondly, 


by encrealing the quantity of manure. 

The outfield was divided into three parts, whereof one 
third was propoſed to be always in corn, and two thirds in 
graſs, If the ground lye conveniently, L would ſubdivide 
cach third part into three, and plow one of them, that i, 


about ſix or ſeven acres every year. If that cannot be conve. 
nicutly done, I let it lye till the third year, and then I fallow | 
Gx or eight acres of it ſome time in winter. About the end 


of April or. beginning of May, I plow it over again, and 
let it take the drought for a month or more, then harrov 


it, and let it lye a week or two; after which I give it a 


third plowing; and after lying as before, and when thc 


mould is again dried, I harrow it again. The advantage | 


of this kind of labour is greater than can be well credited 
by thoſe who know not ſomething of it by experience: 


For firſt, by this frequent tilling and harrowing, the ground 
is made mellow and tender; Secondly, all weeds, and grals 


that may extract the ftrength of the ground i is conſumed; 


and by the by, 1 know of no better way to clean the Dy 
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of that pernicious weed called Goole. Thirdly, It receives 
great benefit by the warmneſs of the ſun-beams, by which 
becomes thoroughly dried ia ſummer, and thereby con- 
ioues much warmer through the winter than other ways 
i would be. And, laſtly, the dew and rain falling upon the 
earth, contributes to its fertility, from the ſalt quality which 
they bring along with them, and which remains wich it, 
13 it is not exhauſted by any kind of plants growing upon 
it. And to confirm theſe arguments, let our farmers only 
confider, what is the effect of fold dykes; Theſe, though 
made of the next adjacent earth, yet after being expoſed to 
the ſun and wind, rain and dews for a ſummer, and again, 
thrown down and ſpread on the place from whence it was 
ſpread, contribute to enr ich it, and make it much more 

fertile than the other grounds that were not ſo dug up 
r 5 | 
The ſecond point propoſed is, to encreaſe the manure 
of the farm. For this end, I preſerve the dung of the 
cattle, by bordering the dunghill round with a wall of 
earth, ſo that no ſap may run from it; and I allo take 
care that none of the urine of the cattle run away or be 
lot ; for doubtleſs, there is as much ſtrength in the urine 
35 in the dung: And if there is not as much off-fallings of 
ſtraw or litter about them as may retain it, it ſhould be 
preſerved in a trough or deep hole at the lower end of the 
cow-houſe or ſtable, and carried from thence, and poured 
from time to time on the dunghill. If there be any marle 
or ſea-ware on the ground, or any place near by, as muc}} 
of it ſhould be procured every year, and laid upon the 
ground, till it be all gone over. But if neither of theſe can 
be had, and lime can be got, it muſt not be omitted; that 
hould be mixed up with the dung, ſtraw, old thatch of 
bouſes, clay, turf digged in ſome molt convenient part of 
the farm and dried, and all other kind of rubbiſh that can 
be procured, and 4 — - hill thereof formed upon ſome 
. convenient 


L 


convenient part of the ground that is to be fallowed. This 


ſhould be the ſummer's work, and always when occaſion 


ſerves. At the end of three years, when this fix or eight 
| acres field is fallowed, this dunghill ſhould be {ſpread out 
upon it: But if the ground is ſo fituated that two or three 


acres can be fallowed every year, theſe acres ſhould be ma- 
nured with this compoſt regularly in their courſe. | 

After fallowing and manuring in the manner before pre. 
ſcribed, the ground fhould be plowed about Michaelmas, 


and ſown either with wheat, rye, or winter-barley : Agd if 
the ſeaſon prove favourable, ten or twelve bolls per acre 


may be expected without a miracle: For fallowing of itſelf, 
without any manure, will enrich any ordinary ground, ſo 


_ that for three or four years it will bear as much as if! It had 


becn dunged tolerablz well: But this ground having never 


been manured before, and receiving now both a compleat 
fallowing and manuring, it is brought at once into exce- 


lent condition; avd being plowed but three years and reſt 
ing ſix, with the benefit it receives from the LEES by 


being kept warm, it will be in excellent condition; and if 
only two or three acres of the outfield is treated in this 


manner, in twenty or twenty-four years the whole outficld 


will be gone Over, and brought to as good condition as any 
part of the crofting : So that from thenceforth, it need not 


lye more than three cr four years at a time, and be plou— 


ed as long; whereby there will be eight or ten acres mor 


in corn, than was formerly ſuppoſed ; and each of thee 
acres may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to bring ſix bolls yearly, 
which is two bolls more on each acre of the tweniy-tw9 
acres of outfield propoſed to be plowed ern year, than 
was formerly ſuppoſed, : 


Which is - - E | 44 bells 
And eight acres that formerly lay | in graſs, being now 
plowed, and yielding fix bolls per acre, is - 


92 boils 
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Which at L. 5 per 'boll, is 12 L. 460 © © 
The expence of ſeed and labour on the additiooal 
eight acres now plowed, at L.12 per acre, is 


L. 96, but call it — : — 100 0 o 


There remains of dre 935 3 5 - 


But becauſe the incloſing and hedging the ground, and 


purchaſing this extraordinary manure, cannot be done 
without ſome expence, it ought in reaſon to be deduced 
from the product or increaſe that is had from the ground. 
Let us therefore enquire what that may be. And ſeeing 
we reckoned already four acres of croft and eight of out- 


feld laboured more each year, than when we ſummed up 


the account on p. 474. and have allowed L. 12 for ſeed 
and labour on each acre; we muſt now deduce what was 
allowed on that account, and allow it in part payment of 
what charge I am at in keeping more men and horſes, than 
were propoſed for labouring the farm before it was inclo- 


ſed; for ſince I am to reckon all the charge of men and 


horſes that are to labour the whole ground, the expence 
of labour ing theſe twelve acres comes. under that account. 

I allow one man-ſervant and two horſes, or two oxen 
more to be kept on account of theſe twelve acres, than were 


formerly neceſſary. According to our firſt calculation, two 
horſes require eight bolls of corn to maintain them; and 


for the man's meat and wages I ſhall reckon L. 80 or 
L. 90. There was a boy allowed for herding, when the 


farm was not incloſed, which will not be requiſite now 


that it is incloſed : But 1 {ball allow him to be kept, not 


only i in ſummer, but in winter alſo, as he may ſerve to 


drive the plough: Now for his meat and wages, during the 


winter, (for his ſummer's keeping was charged formerly) 
[ ſhall allow L. 40, Now theſe three men, that is the two 


formerly ſtated, and the additional one now to be charged, 
| 8 | and 
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and the boy, I reckon ſufficient for labouring the groung, 


thraſhing the corn, and dreffing the garden, and doing any 
other work beſide, For cutting down the additional 


twelve acres, I ſhall ſtare L. 24. The account will then 
ſtand thus: . 


The remainder of the account ſtated on page 474. 1 763 9 4 


The produce of 4 acres croft - land at 7 bolls per acre, 


is 28 bolls at L. 5 per boll. . LT I #.4 
The additional produce on 22 acres outheld, more 
than was formerly reckoned, at two bolls per acre, 


is 44 bolls . 120 0 8 
The produce of 8 additional acres outfield, now brough® 
into tillage, at 6 bolls per acre, is 48 bolls. 240 © e 

L. 1363 9 4 


Additional Expence. 


Seed 12 bolls «+ — „ 0 0 
Horſe meat 8 bolls EO SO 
Additional ſervant- man's meat and wages 90 o ©, 
The boys meat and wages for the winter's 


© 


half year - 0: e 

Additional ſhearers - — 24 0 
Sum of additional expences 5 L. 254 0 © 
Remains of clear profit. - L. tio 9 4 


In this account I have purpoſely omitted the additional 


profit that may be made of the cattle, now when the ground 
is enriched and incloſed ; as alſo what profit may ariſe 
from ſowing clover, rye-graſs, and rib-graſs, and the pro- 
fit that may be made of the orchard, which may contain 


upwards of ſeventy trees, each bearing a peck of #ruit, 
which they may do even before they are twelve years old: 
But as I have reckoned nothing for lime, let theſe go to 


defray that and ſeveral other incidental expences, which 
can neither be foreſeen nor brought into account. 


To be continued in fume future NUMBER] 
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wy R T 101 K. LXV. 
of Fallwing or Faughing. 


[From Dicksox's AGRICULTURE, Vol. 1. F 


HE Author being to treat of ſchemes of manage- 
ment, informs, that we are thereby to underſtand the 
particular kinds of grain ſown; the order in which theſe 


particular kinds are made to ſucceed each other; the par- 


ticular place in the order of ſucceſſion, where dung is in- 


roduced ; and if fallowing is uſed, after what crop the 


land is fallowed, and what kind of grain is ſown upon the 
fallow, 
In almoſt every county of Scotland, a different ſcheme 


is followed, and often more than one in the ſame county. 
He propoſes to illuſtrate theſe different ſchemes ; examine 
the reaſons upon which they are founded ; and in the end, 


point out ſuch improvements of theſe different ſchemes as 


ſeem obvious. But as in ſome of them fallowing is uſed, 
and in almoſt all of them, a change of ſpecies, or a ſuc- 
ceſſion of different kinds of grain; it is neceſſary, in the 
firſt place, to treat of theſe two things, and to repreſent the 


nature and deſign of them; for without this we cannot 


judge properly of the ſchemes in which they are uſed. 
It is not many years ſince fallowing was introduced i into 


Scotland; and there are many ſhires, where as yet it is 
but little practiſed. It is certainly a very great improve - 


ment. If there is any thing that can be ſuppoſed to ſuc- 
Vol. II. Ne XI.  Yyy eee 
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r of plowing are acquired. 


— 834 J 
e fn all foils, and climates; it is his. Fallowing may be 
called plowing in perfection; for, by i it alone, all the ad 


| Plowing, as was ſhown in the firſt part of this treatif, 
ſerves to increaſe the fcod of plants, enlarge their paſture, 


deſtroy weeds, and remove wetneſs. * Now theſe advanta- Wh 
ges cannot be acquired in all their perfections, by any ploy- de plo 
ing that can be given betwixt harveſt and ſeed-time ; and a prof 
therefore, fallowiag becomes 5 in order to attain droug 
them. mon * 
By plowing, the food of SEP is beate a lee and ver,: 
more uneven ſurface is expoſed to the influence of the air: pecau 
But if the ſurface is wet, as it commonly is in the winter ſtroy 
ſeaſon, little benefit of this kind can be expected. In pro- pregr 
portion as ſoil is wet, it loſes its abſorbent quality, and very 1 
when glutted with water, it is deprived of it altogether. : cauſe 
By plowing, the paſture of plants is enlarged ; but if 05 
land is plowed wet, it dries too faſt when the dry ſeaſon forks 
comes on, and thereby the paſture is made leſs than if it It 
had not been plowed at all. in th 
By plowing, weeds are deſtroyed but Gele the weather fa 

is warm, the ſeeds of weeds do not vegetate ; and unleſs gin 
it is dry and hot, their raots are not deſtroyed. _ by t 
By plowing wetneſs is removed by it land is laid up in heen 

the moſt proper ridges for this purpoſe ; but, in the win- ploy 
ter, ridges cannot be altered, or even made flat, without 155 
danger. Thus it appears, that fallowing is of the greateſt W 
importance, and that, by it alone, the advantages of ploy 85 
ing can be fully obtained. | Th; 
Fallowing was ſo much oraftiſed in the Roman Huſban- 2 
dry, that ſeldom any ſeed was ſown but upon fallow. It is KY 
a practice that. now prevails in many parts of Scotland, 'V 
and is found to be a very great improvement; in order to | 

| reap the greater benefit from it, it is 39 that the far- 3 


mer 


* Vol. I. p- 41 3. 
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ger attend to the ſituation of his land, enquire where the 
lefedts lye, that prevent it from carrying good crops, and 
manage” his fallow in ſuch a manner, as to remedy theſe de- 
ſelts. It will not be improper to give ſome directions that 
may be of uſe in this reſpect. 

When land is poor and full of root-weeds, it ought to 
be plowed in the winter, or as ſoon in the ſpring as it is in 


a proper condition, that ſo it may have the benefit of the 
drought, and of the North and Eaſt winds, which are com- 


mon at that ſeaſon. It ought to be plowed in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to expoſe the largeſt and the moſt uneven ſurface; 


becauſe thereby the drought has the eaſier acceſs to de- 


roy the roots, and the winds have the eaſier acceſs to im- 


pregnate the ſoil : The kind of plowing moſt proper is, in 
very narrow ridges, and very broad and deep furrows ; be- 
cauſe the narrower that the ridges are, and the broader 
and deeper the furrows, the Wird and more uneven is the 
ſurface made. 


It ſhould be plowed a ond time e in | the ſummer, 


in the ſame kind of ridges and furrows; but acrols, if the 


ſituation of the land allows. This renders the ſurface 
ſtill more extenſive and uneven ; and if in any places, 


by the former plowing, the earth of the furrows have 


been turned over whole, they are broken by the croſs 


plowing, roots are n expoſed, and the air has eaſier 
acceſs 


The third plowing ſhould reverſe the 13 turn the 


crowns into the furrows, and the furrows into the crowns. 


This is better than plowing at random, without any regard 


to the firſt made ridges; for thereby the ſoil buried in the 


beſt made crowns, is more fully expoſed by turning them 
into furrows. 


Sometimes this kind of land riſes in large clods, and conti- 


mues in that fituation, though expoſed for a conſiderable 


time, 
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time to the influence of te Uir⸗ This woken an alu. lor 


ing very difficult: And indeed, when a plowing is given 


to land in this ſituation, it ſerves little other purpoſe than 
to turn over the clods. In this caſe the heavy roller 
muſt be uſed immediately before plowing ; which in ſome 
meaſure reduces the ſoil, and renders the plowing more 
beneficial. 


If the fallow is to be duoged and ſown with wheat, and 


if the ſurface is very rough, it will not be amiſs to han 


row and even to roll it, before the dung is laid on, and the 
land gets the laſt plowing or ſeed-furrow. The rolling 
breaks the clods, and the harrowing takes out the root 
that remain ; and as the land is to be plowed immediately, 
the harrowing is no diſadvantage, even though all the roots 
ſhould not have been deſtroyed, I need ſcarcely obſerve, 
that this operation of harrowing or rolling, aould be 
performed immediately after a. ſhower, as thereby it be- 
comes more effectual, for the purpoſes for which it is de- 
ſigned. | Clods upon the ſurface, after wheat is ſown, do 
no harm; they rather do good; they afford a ſhelter 10 
the young plants during the winter, and their mouldering 
down in the ſpring, as they always do after froſt, affords 
a freſh ſupply of nouriſhment : But clods upon the fur- 
face, before the ſeed-furrow is given, prevent the dung 
from being equally and regularly ſpread, and render it 
difficult to plow with ſuch exactneſs as the ſeed furrov 
requires, 
When the fallow is intended for Liocoloſhire barley, 
or even the common barley, and the ſeed to be ſown on 
the winter-furrow, it may be treated in the ſame manner 
as when for wheat. But if it is not to be dunged, or if i 
js not to receive the ſeed-furrow till the ſpring, then in 
this caſe, though the land be rough, there is no neceſſity to 
harrow before the plowing in autumn: for the rough: 


that the ſurface is, and the more clods there are on the 


land 


187 J 


und during the winter, it is kept in better order, reteives 

ater benefit from the air, and is ſooner in a condition 
for being plowed in the ſpring: The clods, however large 
or numerous, are diſſolved by the winter froſts, and the 
land is found free and open in the ſeaſon of plowing. If 


heland requires to be carly ſown, as all ſtiff ſoils do, and 
it is propoſed to lay on dung, it is proper to take the 40. 
rantage of the winter froſt for this operation. Even though 


the ſpring is dry, yet carriages cannot go with ſafety in 
that ſeaſon, upon this kind of land. 5 Bad 


When land is rich and full of the ſceds of weeds, it ſhould 
be managed in a very different manner. It may be 


plowed either in narrow or broad ridges, or even with- 


out making any ridges ; but then it muſt be plowed 5 


in very narrow furrows, that ſo the mould may be broken 


as much as poſſible, the ſeeds expoſed to the air, and the 


ſap preſerved. If the weather is moiſt, and the land mel- 
low, it is not neceflary to harrow immediately after plow- 


| ing, the allowing the land to lye for ſome time after it is : 


plowed, expoſes a larger quantity of the ſoil, and conſe- 

gently, a greater number of ſeeds to the influence of the 
ir; and if the ſap is not exhaled, a greater number of ſeeds 
likewiſe are thereby brought to vegetate. When the young 
2 appear, then is the time for harrowing. . pak 
bn 2 only S——_ the weeds that have appeared, but 
_— * 3 new ſurface, and, by giving air to the 
og 3 x iately produces another crop. But if 
us F OW = —_ the land riſes in clods, it is neceſ- 
ary to h. immediately after the plough. This pre- 


ſe „ 
O08 Bp in dry weather, and it breaks the clods, and 
gives air to the ſeeds contained in them; and with- 


out lap and air it i Og 1 

a Is certain, that ſeeds wi . 

= 2 time the firſt furrows cee . 
4 $90 how many plowings it ſhould receive, can- 


not be d : | 
etermined. "Theſe muſt be left to the judgement 
who muſt determine from circumſtances. 


I | 


of the farmer, 


ſhould be given to this kind 
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1 wall only obſerve, that though it is a benefit to all king, 
of fallow, to be plowed early and often, yet it is not ne. 
ceſſary to plow this kind, either ſo wee or fo often 3 as the 


gehen ind mentioned. 
It. may be obſerved, that the method of Increaſing ths 


vegetable food by plowing, is different from the method of 
enlarging the vegetable paſture ; and that the method of 


deſtroying root-weeds is different from the method of de- 
ſtroying ſeed-weeds: But the way of increaſing the ve. 
getable food, is nearly the ſame with the way of deſtroying 


root-weeds, and that the way of increaſing the vegetable | 


paſture, is nearly the ſame with the way of deſtroying ſeed. 
weeds. - When the deſign of fallowing is to increaſe the 
food of plants, and deſtroy root-weeds, or when it is to en- 
large the paſture of plants, and deſtroy ſeed-weeds, the way 
of managing the fallow is plain and obvious. But ſome- 
times the land is in ſuch a ſituation, that in fallowing we 
muſt have in our view things that require different ma- 
nagement. Thus, it may have little vegetable food, and 
at the ſame time have a ſmall paſture, or be full of feeds; 
or it may be full of roots, and at the ſame time be full of 
ſeeds or have a ſmall paſture. When this happens, it is 
neceſſary to manage the fallow at firſt, as directed for land 
that is poor and full of root-weeds. It ſhould be plowed, 
as ſoon as the drought in the ſpring comes on, in broad 
furrows and narrow ridges. In the beginning of ſummer 
it ſhould be plowed acroſs after the ſame manner: And 
after allowing it to lye for ſome time in that ſituation for 
the ſun'to deſtroy the roots, and the air to impregnate the 
ſoil, it ſhould be reduced by the harrow and roller, which, 
with the afliſtance of a ſhower, will make all the ſeeds near 
the ſurface ſpring. After allowing time for this, it mult 
be plowed again, in as narrow furrows as poſſible, and har- 
rowed either immediately or ſome time after, as has already 


| been directed, according as the fituation of the land i 
quir 


quires. 
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ture is enlarged, and the ſeed · weeds deſtroyed. 


When the fallow is intended, for wheat, it gets the ſeed- 


furrow in courfe in the ordinary ſeafon : But if it is for 


barley or oats, it muſt be laid up in proper ridges before 


the wet feaſon comes on; for it would be very hurtful to 

allow it to lye all winter wih the ſurface ſmooth, and the 

furrows filled up, which is the ſituation of the land after 

harrowing. Oats or winter barley may be ſown upon this 

furrow, if the land is ſtiff, but another furrow is neceſſary 

for ſpring-barley, or even for oats or 3 if the 
| land is ſoft and mellow. 


As I have already hinted, it is | impoſſible to deter- 
nine exactly the number of plowings neceſſary for fallow, 


This muſt be left to the judgment and diſcretion of the 
farmer, according to the ſituation of the land, and other 
drcumſtances. I have endeavoured to aſſign a reaſon for 
each of thoſe that have been recommended. In one caſe, 
vhen we ſuppoſed the chief deſign of fallowing to be the 
deſtroying of ſeed-weeds, neither the ſeaſons of plowing, 
nor number of plowings, were mentioned. This muſt be 
regulated by the coming up of the weeds. When all the 


 Breaſonable to expect from the ſituation of the land, then 
it ſhould be plowed again. To plow before the weeds 
come up, ſerves no purpoſe as to the deſtroying them, IE 
the land is ſoft and mellow, fewer plowings are neceſſary, 


bor every plowing may be attended with more harrowings | 
ban one, and on land in this ſituation, harrowing has al- 


noſt the ſame effect with plowing; for it deſtroys one 
7p of weeds, and makes another ſpring. 
| 8 Perhaps 


quires. By the firſt two plowings, hi ſoil is expoſed to 
the influence of the air, and the root-weeds are deſtroyed; 
and, by the harrowing and rolling after the ſecond plowing, 
and by the third and the harrowings attending it, the paſ- 
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| cular directions I have given are to no purpoſe: I would aſk 
an improvement? Whether the fallow receives any benefit 
good and bad plowing? Theſe perſons muſt anſwer thele 
_ queſtions in the affirmative, if they deſerve the name of far. 
_ cial than another? I muſt acknowledge indeed, that the 
muſt be regulated by circumſtances, and particularly by 


than that the farmer thouid always have ſome end in view 
in his operations, and that he ſhould promote that end! 


In the directions which I have given for the management 
of fallow, I have ſuppoſed that the land is in the ſituation 


If this is done, it will not be found very difficult to reduce 


change of ſpecies is generally uſed. The advantages arif 


RD 


- Perhaps ſome farmers, notwithſtanding I have left much 
to their own judgment, may however think, that the parti. 


ſuch perſons the following queſtioas: Whether fallowing is 


from plowing ? And whether there is any difference betwixt 


mers ;. and, in conſequence of this, muſt not they alloy, 
that one way of plowing the fallow, may be more benef. 


operations of the farmer in the management of his falloy, 


the ſeaſon; and when I give directions, I mean no more 


much as circumſtances ailow. 


moſt proper with reſpect to the height of the ridges. Itis| 
certain, that in many parts of Scotland, the ridges are beth 
higher raiſed, and broader, than the nature of the ſoil requi- 
res. In the firſt part of this treatiſe, I have given ſome direc: 
tions about the altering ridges . To theſe, when ridges are 
too high raiſed, and too broad, it will be proper to attend. 


ridges in fallowing, as much as is neceſſary, and at the ſame 
time make the fallowing anſwer the other ends propoſed. 


| of a change of Species. 
In the ſchemes of Agriculture practiſed in Scotland, 4 


ing from it are chiefly theſe two; a more beveficial cr0P 


is produced, than if the ſame grain was repeated; — 


* Vol. I. p. 421: | | os 
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land by the, change may be prepared "8 a more : valuable 
crop afterwards. 


Some plants require more food than others ; ſome require 


more culture than others; ſome feed near the ſurface, 
while others draw a conſiderable part of their food from 


z conſiderable depth; it may be added, that ſome plants 


exhauſt land very much of its vegetable food, while others 


take away but little, and that ſome encourage the growth 


of weeds, while the culture given to others deſtroys them. 
Theſe things make it neceſſary to give attention to the man- 
ner in which the different erops are made to ſucceed each 
other. 

| Gain is what the farmer ſhould always have in his view, 
in the way of managing his land. To raiſe the molt valu- 


ible grain that his land can carry; and to have good crops 
vith the leaſt labour and expence, is the certain way to gain: 
But how to attain theſe is the difficulty. The having ſuch 


a ſucceſſion of crops, as require the leaſt culture in pro- 


portion to their value and goodneſs, as beſt diſcourages the 
| growth of weeds, and as is moſt proper to keep the land in 


good heart, ſcems to be a proper way to attain them. 
Wheat is the moſt valuable grain; But a good crop of 


wheat is not to be expected, if it is repeated on the tam, 
land. It requires a great deal of nouriſhment, it greatly 


exhauſts the land, upon which it grows, of its vegetable food, 
continuing near eleven months in tne ground, it allows little 
time for culture, and root-weeds lying long undiſturbed are 
hereby greatly. encouraged, 


Barley. is the grain next in value; A. better crop of it 


may be expected than of wheat, if repeated on the ſame 
field, It is not more than three months in the ground; 
it docs not exhauſt land ſo much of its vegetable food; it 
allows time for culture; and the growth of weeds is not 
much encouraged : hence we find that, in foine parts of 


Pan. it was a cuſtom for merly to ſow nothing but bear 
Fel. II. No. XI. 2 2 2 upon 
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vpon ſome fields: But then barley is a tender plant, is 3 
L 4 


bad forager and a quick grower; the foil muſt be well re. 


duced to enable it the more eaſily to find its food; for if 


it is not well nouriſhed while young it becomes ſickly, and 
never produces a good crop though the land may contain 
plenty of vegetable food; and therefore though a good 
crop of barley does not exhauſt land ſo much of its vege- 
| table food as a good crop of wheat, yet a ſucceſſion of crops 

of barley, if the ſame culture continues to be given to he 
| barley-land, may perhaps exhauſt land as much as a ſuc. 
ceſſion of crops of wheat, while the culture is much more 

expeniive, But then it may be obſerved, that barley 
is a very proper grain to ſucceed wheat. 
ble paſture is leſſened, and root-weeds are encouraged by 


the wheat-crop remaining long in the ground; ſo by the 


culture given xo the barley-land, this vegetable paſture 1 18 . 
gain increaſed, and theſe root-weeeds deſtroyed, 

Oats is the grain next in value to barley. Of late y years 
they have become nearly of equal value“. Was it not tha: 
the barley is a more uncertain crop than the oo this 
difference would ſtil! be leſs. 

The oat is a hardy plant and a good forager, and there. 
fore properly adapted te the cold northern climates and 
ſoils. Better crops of it may be expected, when repeated, 
than of wheat or barley. It does not exhauſt land ſo muci 
as wheat, nor does it ſo much encourage the growth 0: 
root-weeds, except it is ſown in the ſame ſeaſon. A vel 


ene crop of wheat has more real ſubſtance than 3 good 
TO | crop 


| * The reaſon of this is obvious : The increaſe of the number 
of horſes both for luxury and improvement has increaſed the de 
mand for oats, and the increaſe of the duties upon malt, ale, and 
Tn, has leſſened the demand for barley. 
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crop of oats: Beſides, the oat-land receives more benefit from 
the air in the winter ſeaſon, and leſs damage from the rain, 
than the wheat-land does. Perhaps it may be juſtly aſ- 
ſerted likewiſe, that the oat does not exhauſt land ſo much 
25 barley. Land ſometimes produces as great a bulk of 
oats as of any grain whatever ; yet what is commonly rec- 
koned a good cropof oats is inferior both in bulk and quality 
to what 1s reckoned a good crop of barley. Beſides, the culture 
given to the barley-land enables the roots of the bailey to 
ſearch every part of the ſoil. For theſe reaſons it may be ex- 
pected, that a ſucceſſion of crops of oats upon the ſame field, 
may turn out to greater advantage, than a ſucceſſion of 
either wheat or barley. Agreeable to this we may obſerve, 
that it is a practice to repeat crops of oats ſucceſſively for 
ſeveral years upon ſome lands. But theſe are lands that 
are not able to carry a crop of either barley or wheat by 
the culture given the oats, and the ſcantineſs of the crop 
deters the farmer from riſking a more expenſive culture. 
It is probable indeed, that if proper culture is given this 
land, it may carry one crop of barley in place of one of 
the crops of oats ; but then the expence of the culture ne- 
ceſſary to reduce it to a proper tilth for barley, will do 

more than over-ballance all the difference of the value of 
the crops. On rich lands oats very properly ſucceed bar- 
ley, eſpecially if barley has ſucceeded wheat, The damage 
done to the land by a crop of wheat in its leſſening the ve- 

getable paſture, and encouraging the growth of weeds, is 
in ſome meaſure repaired by the frequent plowings given 
to the barley, and therefore a grain chat requires little cul- 
ture very naturally ſucceeds. 5 

Peaſe or beans is the other grain which we make uſe of 

in Scotland in a regular ſucceſſion. Though a crop of 
eaſe is ſaid to meliorate the ſoil, yet even this grain does 
not ſucceed when repeated. Peaſe extract much of their 
food from below the ſtaple of the ſoil, where the paſture 
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is ſmall, and to which the groſſer air does not penetrate. 
After the ſirſt crop, therefore, they cannot receive much 
benefit from this extraordinary paſture : On this account, 
a good crop is not to be expected if frequently repeated. 
- Beſides, the pea is a plant whoſe roots are cafi ly looſed from 
the ground. It is this that prevents them from ſucceeding 
on land that contracts and expands much by ſudden chan- 
ges from wet to dry, Of this nature are all ſoils in which 
there is any great proportion of undiflolved moſs, When 
land is much pulverized, the ſame effect is produced in 2 
certain degree; anda good crop of peaſe ſeldom fails to 
- bring it to this ſituation But this it is needleſs to inſiſt 
upon, as peaſe is a grain that no farmer ever TORY to re- 

c peat upon the ſame field. 1 | 
A crop of peaſe does not extract much vegetable food 
from the land. The real ſubſtance of what is commonly 
reckoned a good crop of peaſe, is very little when compa- 
red with a good crop of wheat, or barlcy, or oats. Six 


bolls of peaſe upon an acre is reckoned as good a crop as | 


eight or nine bolls of barley or oats, or even ten bolls of 
wheat ; and in a boll of peaſe there is not that real ſud 
tance that there is in a boll of any of the other grains. 
Peaſe draw a part of their nouriſhment from below the 
reach of the plough, and below the reach of the roots of 
the other grains. By covering the ſurface, they deſtroy 
the weeds and raiſe a fermentation, . by which the paſture 
is enlarged. Theſe effects of a crop of peaſe point out 
their place in a ſucceſſion of different grains. They na. 
turally come in after a crop of wheat or oats. The da- 
mage done to the land by the long continuance 
of the crop of wheat, or the little culture given to 
the crop of oats, is in ſome meaſure repaired by the 
crop of peaſe; the paſture that was leſſened is enlarged, 
and the weeds that were encouraged are deſtroyed. A 


crop of peaſe is not ſo properly introduced after a crop of 
POT barley. 


A 


barley. Barley leaves the land too well pulverized for a 
crop of peaſe; and although the peaſe ſhould ſucceed, yet 
the beneficial effects of che 4 a are not fo diſcern- 
<7; 

The effects of! a crop of ceaſe, as ; they point out what 
crops they ſhould ſucceed, fo they likewiſe point out what 
crops ſhould ſucceed them : As they in ſome degree me- 
Horate the ſoil; wheat or barley, which require much cul- 
ture, very naturally ſucceed : Oats are improper, as they are 
good foragers, and need leſs culture. 


of the different Schemes of Management in Scetland. 


There is a great variety of ſchemes of management. In 
ſome of theſe ſchemes fallowing is practiſed ; and in ſome 
the land is never allowed to reſt. In ſome of them, almoſt 
all the kinds of grain uſed in Scotland, are made to ſucceed 
each other; and in ſome of them, very few: Kinds « of grain , 
are own, In ſome, the ſowing graſs ſeeds for ay i is a part, 
and ſometimes there is an artempt to raiſe a crop of 5 8 
or potatoes on the fallow. '7's 

The arable lands in Scotland, are divided into infield 
and outfield. Formerly the infield was Kept conſtantly 
in tillage, and a crop ſown every ſeaſon: Upon this land 
was laid all the dung produced by the farm. The outfield 
was in tillage and paſture alternately, commonly three 
crops of corn taken, and allowed to lye from three to ſix 
years in graſs. Seldom any dung was laid upon this land; 
ſometimes indeed, the cattle were folded upon it, and then 
four or five Crops taken inſtead of three. On this land, 
oats were the only kind of grain that was ſown. 

The outfield land continues ſtill to be managed in the 
lame manner as formerly; but, in many places, a much 
better way of managing the infield land is introduced. It 


i3 ſometimes fallowed, and ſometimes ſown with graſs - ſeeds. 
By 
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By this kind of improvement, and the afMance of lime, 


marles, and other foreign manures, the outfield land is tur- 


ned into infield. The different ſchemes of management 


upon the infield land, are what I propoſe chiefly to exa- 
mine. 


The fcheme of mansgement upon the outfield land ſeems 
very proper, and is not capable of improvement, except 
che ſoil itſelf is improved. The land is poor: The taking 
more than three crops would not anſwer the expence of 
management; and the taking theſe three is more advanta- 
geous than the allowing the land to lye always in graſs, and 
the allowing it to lye ſome years in graſs is neceſſary, that i 
may recover after being exhavſted by the crops, and that the 
__ quickening graſs, encouraged by the tillage, my be de- 
ſtroyed“. ea 


F the Scheme i in which Wheat is arab by 3 Oats, 
.and Peaſe, in their order, without a Fallæu. 


Was this treatiſe by accident to fall into the hands of 
a farmer upon the continent, or even of a farmer in one 
of the counties of England, where agriculture is ſuppoſed 
to be brought to the greateſt perfection, it would not be 
an eaſy matter to make any of them believe, that land in 

Scotland continued to be croped in this manner, and that 
the crops continued to be worth the expence of ſeed and 
labour. Yet it is a truth well known, that this was the 
ſcheme of management in ſeveral places upon the infield 


land; and even, without the benefit of e dez, the crops 


were not deſpicable. 

It is not my deſign to recommend this practice : All that 
I propoſe is, to ſhow the reaſons for the ſucceſſion of crops 
in the order mentioned. 


Wheat, as has beed already obſerved, continues long 5 
5 6, 8 888 | the 
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the ground: By this the vegetable paſture is leſſened, the 
growth and increaſe of weeds are encouraged. Wheat re- 
quires much nouriſhment {5 hence, by a crop of this grain, 
the land is much impoveriſhed. Now, the culture given 
to the crop of barley that fallows, in ſome meaſure repairs 
theſe damages done by the crop-of wheat, The wheat is =—_ | 
early reaped ; and the firſt plowing for the barley, given ; 1 
before the dry ſeaſon is over, deſtroys the roots of the | Thy: 
weeds, and covers the ſtubble. The land being plowed 
dry, riſes in clods, by which a large ſurface is expoſed to 
the influence of the air, and a ſupply of vegetable food ac- 
quired ; and, what is likeways of great importance, the 
land is expoſed to the winter froſt, and the paſture en- 
larged. Hence it was the univerſal practice of the per- 
ſons that proſecuted this ſcheme, to begin their plowing. 
by allowing the bear-land, (which is the name that this 
plowing gets, ) even in the time of harveſt, and ſometimes 

| betore the wheat-crop was carried from off the ground. 
By the ſecond plowing in the ſpring, called ſtearipg the 
bear-land, when done with judgment, the paſture is fur- 
ther enlarged ; and, by expoſing a new ſurface, a further 

ſupply of vegetable food is acquired: And, when this plow- 
ing is fallowed by a harrowing, the ſeeds of weeds are en- 
couraged to vegetate. . N 

The ſeed- furrow deſtroys theſe weeds, and further en- 

1 the vegetable paſture. Thus it appears, that a crop 
of barley, when the land is cultivated in this manner, is 

very proper to ſucceed a crop of wheat. 

A crop of oats as naturally ſucceeds a crop of barley, as 

a crop of barley ſucceeds a crop of wheat. The culture 
given to the barley-crop, makes the ſoil ſoft and mellow, 
and in ſome meaſure deſtroys weeds, This grain therefore 
may be followed by another that requires leſs culture than 
the barley, and gives greater encouragement to weeds; 
Th ſuch 
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ſuch are the oats. They require leſs culture than the bar. 


ley : The land deſigned for them, ſeldom receives more 
than one plowing, and yet good crops are often reaped. 


Oats therefore after bar ley, ober the farmer a valuable crop 


at a ſmall expence. 


A. crop of peaſe, as naturally follows a crop of oats, 
as a crop of oats follows a crop of barley. By the littie 


culture given to the oats, and the length of time that the 


crop is on the ground, the land is exhauſted; by the land 
continuing long untouched, the growth of weeds is encou- 
raged, and the paſture leſſened. A crop therefore ſhould 


follow, the oats that repairs theſe damages. This is dene 
by a crop of peafe. Peale. require little nourihment; they 
mellow the foil hardened by. reaſon of the little culture gi. 


ven to the oats, and their continuing ſo long on the ground: 
and they deſtroy the weeds, which were encouraged by 
that crop. And the peaſe haviog thus mellowed, cleaned, 
and prepared the ſoil, are very naturally followed by wheat. 


In this ſcheme of management, there is no fixed crop 


to which the dung is applied. Sometimes to the peaſe, 
ſometimes to the wheat, and ſometimes to the barley. 
It is not poſſible for the farmer, except in ſome very 


particular ſituations, to procure as much dung as is 
ſufficient for one of the four grains which he ſows, and 


chere fore he can have no regular or ſtated way of applying 


the dung. The only rule which he has, and which indeed 
is not a bad one, is to dung the land that ſeems to need it 


moſt, without any regard to particular crops. However 
in a farm managed in this manner, there mult always be 
ſuch a quantity of the land in bad order, as to make it dif- 


| ficult for the farmer to determine where he ſhall apply the 


dung, unleſs he has laid down ſome fcheme, upon which 


he is to proceed: And it is probable, that, by a proper ma- 
nagement of the dung, the ſame quantity may have à bet · 


ter effect, and the land be kept in better order. 4 
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As wheat is the moſt valuable grain, it may poſſibly 
be alledged, that it deſerves the greateſt attention and beſt. 
culture; and therefore, that the dung ought to be applied 
o it. When land is much wore out, it is certain that a 
good crop of wheat is not to be expected without dung and 


ok the land, ſtill perſiſts in his ſcheme of Towing wheat, 
then indeed dung ſeems, to be abſolutely neceſſary. But 
there are ſome diſadvantages and inconveniences that at- 
tend the applying the dung to the wheat-crop, which I muſt 
take notice of. It crowds too much work immediately 


ſelf roo late. It does more, it delays, in conſequence 


to prevent the plows from going Bur this is not all : 
If, in conſequence of a bad crop of peaſe, the quickening- 


this, tho' the wheat-crop may be colerable, muſt endanger 
the crop of barley that follows. I would therefore adviſe 
the farmer who follows this ſcheme of ſowing wheat always 
after peaſe, that, when the pcaſe crop fails, and diſcovers to 
him the abſolute neceſſity of applying dung to the wheat, 


ly ſpare the ſtraw, that he mow them immediately before 
harveſt. By this means, it wiil be in his power to give 
his wheat-land two plowings if he pleaſes, and to dung it 
without being obliged to delay any of the neceſſiry work 
after the harveſt, and thereby he will remove almoſt all 
is inconveniences that attend the applying dung to the 
wheat, 


When the land is naturally very rich, as all land ought to 
Vol. I. No. XI. ky Aaaa be 


3 


ee 4 ð —— 


therefore, when the farmer, notwithſtanding the ation 


after harveſt, and either occaſions the plowing of the bar- 
ler-land to be delayed, or renders the ſowing of the beit 


of theſe, the plowing of the oat-land, and turns the cat- 


le and ſervants idle, if there ſhould be froſt in the winter ; 


graſs has increaſed greatly, as is frequently the caſe, then 
the dung applyed to the wheat-crop, unleſs it makes it fo 
ſtrong and rich as to lodge, encourages this graſs; and 


that he plow down the peaſe; or, it he cannot convenient- 
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be, that the farmer pretends to manage in this manner, 


and conſequently very much infeſted with weeds, the ap: as circ 
plying the dung to the peaſe crop is very proper. by ** fir 
this a good crop of peaſe is ſecured, and by a good crop bro 
of peaſe the weeds are deſtroyed, and the lind js mellowed, 1 
and properly prepared for wheat, ſo that a tolerahle crop 4 5 
of it may be expected likewiſe, But when the land is proper ben! 
in its nature for peaſe, and ſeldom fails to produce a good uſt 
crop, this, in ſome meaſure, ſecures the crop of wheat; or aft 
and therefore in this caſe, it is beſt to apply the dung to them 
one of the other crops. . there 
Barley is a crop to which the dung may be applyed very barley 
properly when the land is of ſuch a nature as to allow i: | j litt 

to be laid on with ſafety : But if It 1s ſtiff or wet, unleſs the vi 
when there is froſt in winter, or the f pring remarkiavly | his ſe 
dry, carts cannot go upon it without great danger. Theſe ew r 
circumſtances ſhould be attended to by the farmer, and, if th 


from them, he will be able to judge to which of theſe 
_ crops he can apply the dung with the greateſt ſucceſs. 
Though I have infiſted upon this ſcheme of management, 
yet it mult appear to every intelligent farmer to be a bad 
one. It is impoſſible by it, without having dung at com- 
mand, to keep the land in good heart for mavy years, and 
though the land ſhould continue rich, yet ſuch encourage- | 
ment is given to weeds, that they muſt annually rob the 
crop of corn, of a great part of its nouriſhment. Beſides, 
in this ſcheme, there is not a proper ſucceflion of labour. | 
There is indeed a proper enough ſucceſſion from the har- 
veſt to the end of the ſced-time. Immediately after the 
wheat crop is cut down, the barley land is fallowed ; 
to this ſucceeds the plowing of -the land for wheat. | 
After the wheat-ſeed is finiſhed, ſuch of the oat-land my 
be plowed :s needs moſt to be mellowed by the winter- 
froſt. If the plowing is ſtopped by the ſeverity of the trolty 
the dung may be laid on, whether it is intended for barley 


or peaſe. When the froſt is gone, the remaining py 
| 0 


„ 


af the oat- land is plowed, or the land for pealc, according 
1s circumſtances require. When the peaſe and oat- ſced 
are finiſhed, the barley-land gets the ſecond or ſtearing 
farcow, as it is called, and to this the feed furrow ſucceeds, 
which laſt operation may be continued till near the end 
of May. If the dung intended for the barley, has not 
deen laid on during the winter, the fituaticn of the land b 
nuſt determine at what time afterwards, whether before 
or after the ſteering furrow; it is the ſame thing which of 
mem is done as to the ſucceilion of the labour. Thus far 


there is a proper ſucceſſion 3 but from the finiſhing of the 
barley-ſeed to the beginning of leading in the corn, there 
; little employment: and indeed in the laft age through 


the whole ſummer, the farmer had no employment for 


| his ſervants and cattle, but cutting thiſtles and driving a 
bew my car riages. 


bf the Scheme in which Wheat. is fucceeded by Barley, Oats, 
and Peaſe, in their order, with a Failow. RT. 


If land is very rich, and produces a great deal of dung, 
or it it hes in the neighbourhood of a city from whence 
dung may be carried, and at the fame time is ſo dry ſitu- 


wed as to receive the full benefit of plowing, it may be 
managed in the manner mentioned 1a the preceding chap- 
ter, and produce tolerable crops. But, however, from 
hat has been ſaid in the chapter of fallowing, it muſt ap- 


pear that this operation mult be an improvement to every 


lol; and indeed, from experience, it is found to be ſo. 
Beſides its being an improvement, fallowing tends to the 
economy of the farm, a part of the land is plowed, and 
a part of the dung carried out in the ſummer ſeaſon, and 
conſequently leſs to do in the winter ; and what ought 
not to be forgotten, when there is fallow, foreign manures, 
ſuch as lime or marles, can be more conveniently applied. 


The point which falls naturally to be conſidered here, 


bs | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


bs ; the particular n of fallowing according to its 
place in the ſucceſſion of the crops, in the order alread 


E 


mentioned. The place into which the fallowing is com. 
monly introduced, is betwixt the wheat and the barley, 
The land exhauſted by the wheat-crop is recovered, and 
the weeds encouraged by that crop are deſtroyed by the 
fallow; and thus it is brought to a proper ſituation for 
the barley- crop; eſpecially if dung is ud upon the fallow, 


as is commonly done. 


The only objection that occurs to me againſt this prac 
tice is, that leaſtattention is given to the wheat-crop, which 
is always conſidered as the moſt valuable. When the 
the wheat-crop is immediately before the fallow, the ſoil 


is in a worſe fituation for it than for any of the others. 
But, in anſwer to this, it need only be obſerved, that it is 


very difficult to make any ſatisfying calculation of things 
of this kind, If a farm is ſituated in a country where there 


is little demand for any grain except wheat, theo a par- 


ticular attention is to be given to the culture of it above 
any other grain, But this is not the caſe in any part 


of Scotland; there is commonly as great a demand for 
the other grains as for wheat, at leaſt for barley and oats; 


and therefore theſe have as certain and fixed a value as 
wheat has; and, in every ſcheme of Management, as much 
attention ought to be given to the crops. 

If we conſider the fallow with reſpect to the whole crops, 


we will obſerve that the wheat does moſt hurt, by being 
placed next to the fallow, We may very juſtly ſuppoſe, 


that weeds are always upon the increaſe from one fallow 


to another, Now, if the wheat is immediately after the 


fallow, the weeds make quicker progreſs at firſt, t than 
it the barley i is in that place; and therefore the wheat mut 


do more harm to the other crops by being before them, 


than they do to the wheat by being before it. 
Although falowing i is now become a general prallie 


in many places, y. yet there are e but few perſons that regularly 
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allow every fifth year, Thoſe who do ſo, and follow 
the order of ſucceſſion already mentioned, always place the 


fallow betwixt the wheat and barley. It cannot properly 


he introduced in any other place: Not betwixt the barley 
and oats; for the barley receives an extraordinary culture, 
and the oats require but little : Not betwixt the oats and 
peaſe, for the peaſe require no more culture than che oats, 
and in ſome degree of themſelves meliorate the ſoil ; and 
not betwixt the peaſe and wheat, for if the peaſe- crop is 
good, the land is thereby tolerably well prepared for wheat. 

In many places where fallowing is practiſed, land is fal- 
lowed only once in ſeven, eight, or nine years. In this 
caſe, the fallow may be properly introduced in a different 
manner, and yet the ſame ſucceſſion oblerved, at leaſt, 
for the firſt four crops. When mor? crops than four are 
to be taken, wheat, may be ſown after the fallow and the 


other crops in their order; but it is improper to ſtop im- 


mediately after one rotation, becauſe the laſt of the ſuc- 
ceflion is peaſe. The kind of crops that ſhould follow, de- 
pends upon the ſituation of the land, and the number in- 

tended by the farmer. before he fallows again. If he pro- 


poſes to take four, then the wheat muſt be omitted; af. 


ter the firſt crop of peaſe, barley muſt follow, and the others 
in their order ending with wheat. If he intends to take 
three crops, and the land is in good order, he may take 


the three next in rotation, wheat, barley, and oats. If 


the land is not in good order, and yet the ſituation of the 


farm makes it neceſſary that three crops be taken before 


the fallow, then it will be proper to change the order of 
the ſucceſſion, and take barley, peaſe and wheat. Theſe 
three are not ſo ſevere as the others, for there is a crop 
of peaſe in this caſe in place of a crop of oats in the other. 
lf he propoſes only to take two crops after the firſt rota- 
ton, thoſe that fall naturally are barley and oats; and if 
ouly one, then it may be either wheat or barley, Thus, 
if the farmer takes cight crops after the fallow, he has two 
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takes ſeven, he has either one of peaſe or of in. 
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of each grain, beginning and ending with wheat; ; If he 


two of the others, as he thinks his land in good or bad 
order: If he takes ſix, then he has one of wheat and one 


of peaſe, and two of barley, and two of oats: And if he 


takes only five, he has two of ene or two of barley, and 
one of the others. Re 

In all the above caſes, we have ſuppoſed that the farmer 
introduces his fallow immediately before the wheat, and 


that this obliges him, i in obſerving the order of ſucceſſion 
mentioned, to take more than four crops, before he fal- 


lows again. Sometimes the farmer, when he introduces 


his fallow immediately before the barley, , though he can 
very properly introduce it again after four crops, yet thinks 
it proper to take more than four. If he chooſes to take 
eight, he takes two rotations in the order mentioned, and 
thus has two crops of each grain beginning with barley, 
and ending with wheat. If he chooſes ſeven, he omits the 


oats in the ſecond rotation, or he omits the wheat, and 
changes the order; after the firſt crop of wheat, takes 


peaſe, barley, and oats. If he chooſes fix, goes on in the 
order, and ſtops after the ſecond crop of oats, and has 
only one crop of wheat and one of peaſe; or after the 
firſt rotation, alters the order, and takes peaſe and wheat, 


or peaſe and barley. In this order of ſucceſſion, the far- 
mer ſeldom takes five crops, either contents himſelf with 
four, or takes more than five, 


It will naturally be remarked, that, in none of the above 
. ſchemes, we {uppole the fallow to be introduced immedi- 
ately after peaſe or barley. When land is in bad or der, 


whatever crop it has carried laſt, it ſhould certainly be 
fallowed, and this is agreeable to the practice of ſome 


farmers; but when they do this, it is commonly when 


theſe crops have not ſucceeded ſo well as they expected; 


and therefore this is not to be received into a general 
ſchenic, 
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kbeme. In theſe ſchemes mentioned, every crop is ex- 
pected to be good for the nature and ſituation of the ſoil, 
and when they are ſo, after a crop of peaſe or barley, 
mother good crop may be expected; for peaſe are ſup- 
poſed to meliorate the ſoil, and the culture given to the 
barley is of uſe, not only to that crop, but alſo to the one 
that follows; and therefore to fallow after any of theſe 
crops is either, in ſome meaſure, to loſe the melioration 
given to land by the peaſe- crop, or part of the advan- 
nge arifing from the culture given to the barley. | 

Perhaps it may be expected, that we ſhould be more par- 
cular im inquiring into which of the two places menti- 
oned the fallow ſhould be introduced, whether immedi- 
ately beſore the wheat or before the barley. 

It has already been obſerved, that wheat is the principal 
and moſt valuable grain, and requires the higheſt culture. 
This is a reaſon for ſowing this grain immediately after 
the fallow. It has been obſerved likewiſe, that wheat ex- 
hauſts the land moſt, and gives the greateſt encouragement 
the growth of weeds, This is a reaſon for ſowing the 
buley immediately after the fallow. Whether the one or 
the other of theſe reaſons ſhould prevail, depends upon cir- 
cumſtances. If there is a more certain market for wheat 
than for the other grains, and the land from its ſituation 
net very apt to run into quickening graſs, and other weeds 
of che ſame kind, then wheat may be ſown; but if the 
market for the other grains is as certain as for wheat, and 
ine land infeſted with weeds, then the barley ſhould be 
preferred. But ſuppoſing that the value of an equal num- 
ber of crops in both ways are equal; in this caſe, barley 
after the fallow ſhould be preferred likewiſe; becauſe, by 
this method, leſs labour is required. The barley after 
the fallow, requires no more plowings than the wheat af- 
ter the fallow; but the barley when after wheat requires 
bree plowings, whereas wheat after peaſe receives but one. 
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AATICLE 1ixvt... 


FARMERS KALENDAR. 


Hiring Farms. 


Tus, 8 is the month for hiring and | adi Cir 
and moving from one to another. Upon ſuch oc: 
caſions, the farmer ſhould have all his ſenſes about him: 
he ſhould be equally clear-ſighted to all the advantages of 
a farm, and all the diſadvantages, that he may be able to 
draw a balance between them, and compare that balance 
with the rent demanded. Let him remember, that he muſt 
equally diſcard a too ſolicitous prudence, which doubts 
every benefit, and a too daring courage, which over-looks 
or leflens real evils, It muſt be open to almoſt every per- 
ſon's obſervation, that the common farmers loſe themſelves 
very much in deliberating concerning a farm : they have 
ſo many miſtaken rules of judging, that we very often {ee 
them reject farms that, ſoon after, prove the fortunes of 
ſuch as hire them: they are very apt to take one falſe 
guide in particular, the fucceſs of the laſt tenant, If a 


man makes a good deal of money on a farm, or leaves it 


for a much larger, numbers will immediately apply with 
great eagerneſs. to get it, almoſt without viewing; but, it 
u tenant or two breaks, or is poor ON a farm, moſt of the 
neighbours conſider little further; they attribute all to the 
land, and avoid it, under a ſtrong idea, that, without 3 
fall of rent, no money can be made on it. All theſe no- 
tions are abſolute abſurdities; for the management of 
various farmers is ſo eſſentially different, that ſucceſs de- 


penas very little on rent. A farmer, with a pr ws {um 
of 


1 
of money in his pocket, hires a farm, and thrives on ir « 
another, with an hundred pounds leſs, hires it, and ſtarves. 


Twofarmers of the ſame ſubſtance : one manages his land | 


with ſpirit, makes all the manure he can, ſells no ſtraw, 
Joes not croſs-crop his fields, drains them, and keeps his 
fences in good order; he grows rich. The other, a flo- 
ven in theſe particulars, falls into poverty on the fame 
und. Theſe are the circumſtances, that make one man 
nich, and another poor; very ſeldom rent: and ſurely it 


muſt be apparent, that ſucceeding occupiers judging of 


the reſpective farms by the different ſucceſs of theſe farm- 
ers, is the taking as blind a guide as they can potlibly fix 
00, *VV„, | i 

Let the farmer, that is debating whether he ſhould 
hire a farm that is offered him, examine the ſoil well, to 
be able to determine its nature, the ſtiffaeſs, moiſture, ex- 
poſure, levelneſs, ſiope, ſtoneyneſs; what draining, ma- 
auring, fencing, &c. &c. will be wanting ; let him fee to 
the roads, diſtance of market, prices of commodities, la- 


bour, &c. let him fully acquaint himſelf with the ſtate of 


tythes or gathering; if the latter, let him at once reject 
the farm. He ſhould know the poor rates, attend to the 


compactneſs of the fields, and conſider well the covenarits 
relative io the croping them ; for mavy ſuch are ex- 
tremely detrimental ro a good c nduct of the land, 

One general rule in hiring a farm thould never be for- 
gotten : fix on good land, and you can ſcarcely pay too 
much for 1 it; but, for poor ſcils, the leaſt rent is too high 


o be confiſteat with profit. By pocr ſeils, however, are 


dot to be underſtood fach as have a command of laſting 
manures, that work great improvements, nor waſte lands 


that, under that falſe denomination, are okten found the 
richeſt of all. 


The mellow, rich, putrid, crumbling clays, or cates 


chpey loams, are of all ſoi's the moſt profitable: ſuch as 
Vol. II. No XI. B b b b 
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will admit tillage ſoon after rain, and do not bake on het 
gleams of ſun coming after heavy rains, when fine 
harrowed; ſuch land is better worth twenty- five ſhillings 
an acre, than many ſoils deſerve a ſhilling, 


Another matter of great import, in the hiring a farm, is 
the taking no larger a one, than the ſum of money a man 
can command will ſtock properly. A common fault a- 
mong farmers is the hiring too much land for their mo- 
ney : they are extremely eager to farm as much as poflible : 
the certain confequence of which is the conducting the 
ſoil in a flovenly, imperfect manner. A farmer ſhould 
never deſiſt from any work, which he knows to be right, 
from a want of money; and he can only prevent ſuch a 
tuation, by hiring no more land than he can manage in 
a maſterly manner: For let any of them conſider the dif- 
| ference between good and bad huſbandry in all its bran- 
ches, between the loſs of one, and the certain gain of the 
other. Making a proper uſe of natural manures, ſuch 
as marles, clay, chalk, &c. is never done but by farmers 
that have plenty of money in their pockets. In the neigh- 
| bourhood of great cities and towns, variety of manures 
are to be had, in ſome places cheap ; but, if the farmers 
have not money, how are they to make uſe of ſuch ad- 
vantages ? For theſe, and many other reaſons, a farmer 
ſhould never think of venturing on a ract of land, which 
he cannot n command; that i is, farm as ſcems beſt 


.t9 him. 
Ls; 


This is the time that farming ſeryants are chiefly hired, 
and the attentive cultivator ſhould conſider well, before 
he determines on the number or the quality of his ſer- 
vants ; for it is no unimportant or trifling part of his bu. 
| fineſs to condua this matter in a proper manner, and 


with a due eye to the nature of his farm. A conſiderable 
9 buſineſs 


-E $339 ] 
buſineſs requires the employment of a bailiff;“ and, as 
fach a ſervant may have material effects on the conduct 
of a buſineſs, it is always right i in a farmer to — the 
nature of his own caſe well. 

If his farm is extremely large, if his culture i is very com- 
plex, occaſioning as much buſineſs on one acre as five; 
or, if he is abſent a conſiderable part of the year; in theſe 
circumſtances, the employment of a bailiff is abſolutely ne- 


eſſary ; but there are ſo many ſorts of bailiffs, that a man 


may qualify the meaſure almoſt into that of hiring a com- 
mon ſervant, A workiog bailiff is but a ſtep above a com- 


mon head-man, anſwers extremely well for a ſmall buſi- 


neſs; bur, in a large or complex one, will not anſwer. In 
ſuch a farm, his buſineis is co be perpetually on the watch 
on all the people, of whatever ſort, employed : conſequent- 


ly, he muſt not work, which confines him to one place, 


but employ himſelf totally in moving from one ſet of work- 


men to another : Inſtead of labouring himſelf, his buſineſs - 


is to ſce that others labour as they ought. 
This part of his employment renders it neceſſary, that he 
ſhould be of a rank ſomething above the beſt ſort of ſer- 


vants and workmen ; for, if one from that claſs has the 
command given him, he will not be obeyed as he ought: 


a bailiff ſhould ever preſerve a due authority over all the 
people employed; and, for this purpoie, his maſter would 


find it very uſeful to allow him to hire his own ſervants and . 
labourers ; or, at lealt, to give him liberty to turn any of 


them away when ever he pleaſed. The great uſe of ſuch a 
train of conduct is, the farmer's having only one perſon 
to deal with. Suppoſe he chuſes to have any extraordi- 


nary work done, either in quantity or manner, a baliff 


muſt be ſuppoſed to be far more willing to ſecond his views, 


who does nothing himſelf, than common ſervants and la- 
bourers, 


* In Scotland we call him a Grieve. 
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bourers, whoſe labour effects the whole, In that cafe, and 


all others, a farmer. ſhould give bis orders to the bailif, 
not the men. Let him order ſuch and ſuch fields to be 
plowed four inches deeper than common, or all his 


ploughs, for a time, to plow each half an acre a day more 
than common: never let him give ſuch orders to the ploy: 


men, but to the bailiff. Such an upper ſervant will not 
be able to ſee the execution of ſuch orders, unleſs he has 
authority to turn away all offenders on the ſpot, and hire 


others that are more complying, And there is great 


reaſon to think, that a bailiff of that nature will be able 
to get more work done than any maſter in his own per- 
ſon, unleſs he is one that works with his men. 

As to other ſervants, the principal is the plowmen; 


for on them depends, in a good meaſure, the ſucceſs of 
all the crops. In a large buſineſs, it will be very difficult 


to have all good hands: but a man ſhould aim at it as 
much as poffible : fora bad plowman, commonly ſo called 
in the country, makes very indifferent work, but ſkims 


over the land in an irregular manner, and rie balks half 


he goes over. But let me remark, that the men, who have 
in general the reputation of being good plowmen, com- 


monly found it on ſtraight or level plowing ; both which 


are excellent ingredients, and abſolutely neceſſary; but 
depth ſhould alſo be conſidered. In ſome ſoils, if a man 
comes after a bad plowing farmer, he may new-manure 
all his land by plowing a few inches deeper than common; 
but moſt plowmen have an averſion to plowing deep; nor 
can you ever depend on its being done, if you do not, or 
your bailiff, watch them perputually, and inſiſt, in the 
moſt peremptory manner, on what you require being exc- 
cuted. This is one of the points, in which, if you keep 
a bailiff, you muſt give him your particular orders, and 
look to him for the general obedience of all the men, al- 


lowing bim to turn away thoſe that diſobey bis GORE 
an 


rec 


ind do not forget, that this is an object (deep plowing) 
that cannot be too much attended to on many ſoils. 

If no bailiff is kept, you mult be much more attentive | 
in the hiring your plowmen ; to chufe ſuch as will pro- 
bably be induced to obey your orders, without that round 
of murmuring and complaints ſo often heard from theſe 
people: it you do not get docile people, you will find 
great difficulty in having your land managed in the man- 
ner you like beſt. Shepherds, hog-herds, cow-herds, driv- 
ing-boys, and all other ſervants, are now hired ; and, as 
characters are ſcarcely ever given among farmers, it much 
depends on your quick judging of the accounts the fel- 
lows give of themſelves ; and, OE their — 
my may be of ſome uſe. 3 ITY | 


Form Yard. 


This being the laſt SIDES that cattle will eicher be 1 
the fields, or fed on green meat at home, the farm yard 
ſhould now be in perfect order to receive them. For di- 
rections as to the Farm- yard, fee our Vol. I. p, 125. 


E's he Teams. | 


About the latter end af this month, the horſes 41 be 
put to dry meat; that is, hay, oats, and chat, Here be- 
gins the great expence of horſes ; for they mult be fed at 
a conſiderable coſt, or they will iall off in fleſh, ſo as to 
be able to do but little work. T he beſt of hay ſhould be 
given them, and as much of it as they can eat; alſo as 
much chaff as they can like: that ariſing from the crop, 
it there is enough of it; it not, ſtraw and hay cut into 
chaff: as to oats, if the horſes are worked as conſtantly 
as they ought, they ſhould be allowed two buſhels per 

horſe per week, which will be no more than ſufficient to 
keep them in good heart, and make amends for the loſs 
wart anni nm ge 


K 
of lucern; with this food they may be hard worked one 
day throughout winter, | ? 
But this ſyſtem of feeding is expenſive, and there is a 
way to leſſen the coſt greatly, which is ſubſtituting icarrots 
inſtead of oats, or, at leaſt, inſtead of the greateſt part of 


the oats, It will anſwer extremely well to give two | 


buſhels of carrots for one of oats : for inflance ; 1pſtead 
of a quarter of oats to four horſes, to give them two buſh- 
els only, and twelve of carrots. The proper manner of 
giving them, is to waſh them quite clean when uſed, and 
then to chop them in pieces, and put them into the manger, 


with plenty of chaff; they will keep the horſes in as good 


Heart as oats, and upon an average, in much better health, 
If you apply the chief of your carrot crop to other pur: 
poſes, ſtill you ſhould determine to allow a ſmall quantity 


weekly to all your horſes, for the mere purpoſe of keeping 


them in good health. . ws 
The ox teams ſhould be kept on ſtraw and cabbages, and 
in default of the latter, on tui nips; but cabbages are much 
| ſuperior, Let them have good barley or oat ſtraw always 
i their racks, and allow them about fitty pounds of cab- 
bages each per diem, if they are large beaſts; When you 
work them very hard, change the ſtraw for hay. The 
vaſt ſaving of uſing oxen inſtead of horſes, lies in the win- 
ter food: an ox, with this management, will do abun: 
dance of work; but a horſe could not be ſo managed at 
* F 
Lay it down as a rule to keep both conſtantly at work: 
there is not in the range of your buſineſs, eſpecially if 
moſt of your farm be arable, an object that requires more 
attention, or one which, neglected, will make you ſuffer 
more ſeverely It is the cuſtom of ſome farmers 
to feed their horſes varioufly, propor tioned to their work, 
| giving them no corn when they do not work, and 
many of them only ſtraw z but this is a bad way: for 2 


horſe that is not always kept well, cannot perform 0 
5 l 
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ah when it is wanted : : the beſt way is ever to feed them 
very well, and keep them Se at hard work. 


| Cows. : 


The dairy of cows are now to be inken into FU farm - I 
yard, where their food muſt vary according to their ſtate: 
the dry one muſt be put altogether io hay, and thoſe in 
foll milk, in another yard, to cabbages, which it is abſo- 
lutely aſſerted, on experience, will give no diſagreeable 
taſte to the milk; but they muſt have good ſtraw given 
vith them. Young cattle ſhould be put with the cows 
in milk, as they cannot be kept too well, Oa no account, 
let any of theſe cattle out of the yards; they only poach 
and damage the graſs fields, and loſe fleſh in worrying 
after a few mouthfuls of gras, 


Fatting Beaſts. 


This is the proper time to take the large fatting oxen, 
that have had the ſummer's graſs, and put them to tur- 
nips, cabbages or carrots : turnips with hay will do; but 
not near ſo well as cabbages or carrots : both which will fat 
alarge ox as well as any food in the world, You may ei- 
ther ſtall-feed them under cover, or let them be looſe in 
a ſtraw-yard, well littered in either caſe; and, if the lat- 
ter, they ſhould have open ſheds to retire under at pleaſure. 

This ſaves abundance of labour ; for, if the beaſt is 
ſall-fed, he will not thrive well, unleſs he is kept quite 
clean; and they dung and ſtale ſo much in fatting on any 


of theſe foods, that the quantity: of litter hay ſoil i is > fur- 
priſing. 


This is alſo the 3 for purchaſing lean beafts of the 
ſmaller ſort, for fatting totally on the ſame articles of 


food, particularly turnips. and cabbages, In the months 


of 


* 
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of October, November, December, January, February, 
March, and April, they will become as fat as their Gee 
will admit; that is profitably ſo for ſelling to the butcher, 
It is this plan of appropriating the turnips and cabbages 
of a farm to fatting beaſts throughout the winter, in 2 
well · littered farm - yard, that converts the ſtraw, fern, ſtub. 


ble, &c. into mountains of dung, and improves the land 


more than any other method 3 
Hogs. 


| Now alſo put your full grown hogs to fat: a buſineſs as 
profitable, particularly i in reſpect to the improvement ofa 
farm by dung, as any that can be undertaken. In this 


matter, a farmer (unleſs the price of corn is very low) 
may take ſome trouble, and yet make no great profit; but 


1 do not conceive, that profit an the hogs can be his view. 
If he gets the market price for his peaſe, barley, beans, 
| buck-wheat, &c. and ſaves carriage upon them, at the ſame- 
time getting a fair price for his ſwine lean ; he certainly 


makes a conſiderable profit upon the whole tranſaction, 


though not an immediate one, as the mere fattener of 
hogs : but, what is of much greater conſequence, is the 
raiſing of rich and moſt valuable manure, much better than 


can be gained by any other means at home; for hog dung | 


far exceeds that of any other cattle. Upon theſe general 
principles, which I apprehend are ſo juſt, that nobody can 
contradict them on experience, it is not only expedient 
to fat the hogs bred on the farm, but alſo to purchaſe others 
lean, as many as are neceſſiry for the conſumption of the 
peaſe, beans, barley, and buck-wheat of a farm. I ſpeak 
of ſmall farms and middling ones; not very large ones on 
| A barley ſoil, where that grain is the principal crop. And 


further, carrots and potatoes are roots that will fat a hog 
| | gearly 
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nearly as well as any grain „and at the ſame time to vaſtly 


greater profit than any corn or pulſe; for the product of 
them is ſo very conſiderable, that one acre of land, fo ap- 
plied, will go further in fattening ſwine, than many acres of 


the beſt grain. Let therefore the induſtrious huſbandman 
every year plant a field of potatoes or carrots for fattening. 
hogs, which will do it to great profit, merely on the ſwine, 


but much more ſo conſequentially in dung. 


| Sheep. 
October is a proper time for buying in wethers in pretty 


tolerable order for fattening on turnips and cabbages, 


which is a very profitable application of the crops. I the 


land is very dry, it will be adviſable to herdle off parts of 


the field, and give them to the ſheep ſucceſſively ; but, it 
the ſoil is at all wet, they muſt be given on a dry graſs 


held. In either way, you work a very great improvement 


of the land, either of the field in which they grow, or of 
the graſs one, in which you feed them. Keep theſe we- 
chers fatting untill April or May, when mutton ſells better 


than at any other time. This cannot be done on turnips ; 3 


but on cabbages it is every day practiſed. 


Manure 0 raſs. 


This, as well as the preceeding month, is an excellent 


ſeaſon for ſpreading manure on graſs lands, nor ſhould it 


be deferred later. In ſome counties, it is an article in the 


generality of leaſes, that all the dung of a farm hall be 
ſpread on the graſs : but ſuch covenants are totally con- 


rary to the ſpirit of good huſbandry, In the ſame idea 
is the obliging the farmers to lay a certain Jumbo: of 
chaldrons of lime per acre on their arable land, to ſerve 


in lieu of dung. I will venture to aſſert, that all this is 


moſt execrable management, that it is a remnant of the 
Vol. I. No. XI. Cc Lane 
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ſame barbariſm as making horſes draw by their tails, Lime, 
according to the beſt chemiſts, is no manure, but a mere 
forcer : where it meets with fertility to work upon, it for- 


ces the land to yield it for the nouriſhment of plants; but. 
3: but, 


where little ſuch, nouriſhment is to be found, it is miſchie. 
vous, as it forces the foil beyond its powers, and leaves i 
a caput mortuum, until enlivened again with dung, or en. 


riched by other means. Hence the propriety of liming | 


ſuch lands, whoſe nature or management prevent the ex- 
hauſting them of their fertility ; but thoſe, which can en. 
ſily be hurt by improper management, ſhould never be limed. 

The above-mentioned covenants, therefore, are diame 
trically oppoſite to common: ſenſe; obliging the farmers 
to dung their graſs, and lime their arable, is a conduct that 
tends toæhe utter ruin of the latter; for arable. land i; 
ceaſily exhauſted with the beſt management. What there. 
fore muſt it be with conſtant forcing by lime, and no dung! 
This ſyſtem can only have ariſen. from ignorance of the 
qualities of lime. lt is called a manure : theſe landlords 
have conſulted the name alone, and ranked it with dung; 
whereas there cannot be two ſubſtances more unlike, 
| Laying lime on graſs land is very allowable, and a proper 
manure ; for old turf is always rich: the ſurface of roots 
is like a dung-hill, and it is generally acquiring riches; but, 
with all advantages of this kind, yet in many paſtures, the 
burthen of hay is by no means in proportion. Now lime 
being a forcer, and a diſſolver of vegetable ſubſtances 
it forces the ſurface of the ſoil to yield the crop more 
nouriſhment, and, by diſſolving the old. decayed root, 
convert them into a manure. Let theſe effects, however, 
be as great as they may, ſtill it is out of the power of the 
renant to exhault the land : he can only cut off or cat off 
the growth; nor will it ever be in his power, though 


no dung be ever laid on it, nor any cattle ever fed 1n it, te 


prevent the ſoil being in the conſtant acquiſition of fer. 
= tility; 
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tility ; for "BT is "the nature of a thick turf. Thoſe ES! 
alk of hurting meadows by chalking and liming, ſpeak a- 
painſt all priociples. It is ever prudent to let the tenant 
do what he pleaſes with all his manures : he certainly muſt ' 
he the better Judge, which field wants it moſt, and which 
will pay beſt for it. Obliging him to lay lime on his graſs 
lands would not be objectable: and as a tie, and the only 
ane worth a farthing, ſtate his courſe of crops. Lay a 
heavy penalty on two crops of white corn coming together; 
make him hoe all turnips, beans, peaſe, &c. The follow- 
ing courſes exclude a fallow. and yet will always keep the 
land in good order: they ſuit both light and heavy lands, 


1 Turnips. 3 Clover. 

2 Barley. 4 Wheat. 

1 Cabbages. 3 Clover. 
2 Oats. 4 Wheat. 

Let it not be imagined, that I am urging any thing 
againſt the general manuring of graſs lands; on the con- 
trary I am ſenſible, that it is moſt excellent management ; 
but let not all the dung be ſo applied: form compoſts of 
turk, ditch-earth, marle, chalk, lime, and ſome dung: \ 
ſpread aſhes, ſoot, and malt duſt. Such manures are 
proper for grais, and will pay well. 


Dig up Carrots. 

10 this month the carrot- crop ſhould be dug up : ſome 
perſons leave it till November ; but, in caſe of wet weather, | 
they ſuffer much by the delay. They may be taken up 
either with three · pronged torks or with ſpades, it the land 
is not hard, which it will not be, if the crop has becn well 
cultivated ; a little looſening of the earth with the too], | 
and at the ſame time drawing up the carrot by the top, 
vill take them up very quickly, They ſhould be left 
ſpread over the field till dry, which will be in a day or 


two: 
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two: then thrown into heaps and carted home; which 
moving will clear the dirt from them. Unload thei in 
a barn or ſome out- houſe, and let the tops be chopped 
off, and given to the ſwine: then lay the roots where they 
are to remain. Some pile them up in a heap, and cover 
them with dry ſand, others cover them with ſtraw: th 
will keep very well, if packed cloſe together in any build. 
ing; and, if it be only a boarded one, cover them with 
| ſomething, enough to keep out the froſt. ReſpeQting the 
application of the crop, you muſt allow ſome for your 
horſes, to keep them in good health, in which they are very 
efficacious. It is commonly ſaid, that carrots will only 
give them fine ſkins; but that is a mere ſymptom of good 
health. Swine will pay you beſt for them: you may com- 
pletely fat your hogs on them, and none will do better, 
look better, or eat better. Sows that have pigs may be 
kept on them; for they breed much milk. Oxen will fat 
to admiration on them; cows eat them greedily, and they 
give no ill taſte to the milk, cream, or butter. Their uſe, 
in ſhort, is univerſal : you can cultivate no plant that vi! 
anſwer more purpoſes. | | 
Plow up Potatoes. 

There is not the ſame reaſon for digging up this crop 
as for carrots : the plough among the latter is apt to cut, 
break, and bury them; but not fo with potatoes : for it 
turns them over, damaging ſcarcely any ; and, though, 


ſome will certainly be buried the firſt plowing, yet a harrov. 


ing will uncover many of them, and a following plowing 
moſt that remain: ſothat another harrowing will leave not 
one in a thouſand cevered ; and the great advantage of 


this method is the tillage, which thus takes up the crop, 


preparing the land excellently for wheat, to be harrowed 
in directly, or for barley in the ſpring ; if the latter, let 


the laſt plowing throw the land on to the ſmall ridge, to 
| remain 
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remain dry during the winter, If your potatoes are not | 
for immediate ſale, they muſt be laid up in a place ſecure 
from froſt, which they are more liable to damage from 
than carrots. You will find it extremely profitable to 
apply them to winter-feeding various ſorts of cattle, par- 
ticularly hogs ; they will fatten on them; ſows with pigs, 
and weaned pigs z alſo the common ſtock ſwine ; all 
vill thrive on them to very great profit. hg; 


Lay up the Fallows. 


This month muſt conclude the autumnal tillage on 
all tiff or moiſt lands; for, in the following month, they 
will probably be too wet: but on very light ſandy foils, 
plowing goes on all winter. Now you ſhould finiſh throw- | 
ing the ſummer fallows, defigned for barley, on to the 
ridge, to lie dry during the winter: the ſtubbles for a fallow 
next year, and thoſe for turnips or cabbages, and the land 
deſigned for all ſors of ſpring corn and pulſe, ſhould now 
be compleated, Lay it down as an invariable rule, never 
to have a piece of {tubbleunplowed in November. I; is of 
very great importance to leave your land for winter in 
ſuch a manner, as the froſts will beſt get into it; which 
certainly is on the narrow ridge, a greater ſurface being ſo 
expoſed ; and the new-plowed ground will admit the in- 
fluence of the air, of whatever kind, much better than 
hard- bound ſtubble lands: and by the froſt pulverizing the 


land, it js in ſo much the better order, either for the crops 
delgaed, or for a fallow. 


Plow fer Carrots. 
In Odiober, the land muſt receive the firſt plowing, that 
's deſigned for carrots in the ſpring. Fix on the lighter 


ſoils of your farm ; but, if you are in general an a light 
and, chuſe the ſtiffer fields : for rg crops will be gain- 


E 3- 
ed from a light loam, than from very light finds, Por 
as deep as the land will admit, and do not fear of bring- 


ing up earth that never ſaw the ſun before, provided it be 
not of a clung, ſtiff, clayey nature: the deeper you 


go in ſoil that will crumble, the better; for, as the car- 


rot is all tap- root, it ſtands to reaſon, that it muſt require 


a very deep tillage. In this plowing, it is of great impor. | 


rance to poſſeſs a good plough, well made for the purpoſe 


of turning up the earth to a great depth. The farmers, 


where Carrots are cultivated, uſe only their common plough, 
but go twice in a furrow; but this gains not near the depth 
that is really requiſite, which is from eighteen inches to two 
feet: the beſt way would be to make a plough on purpoſe. 


With a proper plough, four horſes twice in a furrow, or fix 


once, will ſtir the land deep enough for the purpoſe. As 


ſoon as the plowing is finiſhed, water-furrow the land 


thoroughly, ſo that it may lie as dry as poſſible all win- 
ter, and be ready to ſtir the ſooner in the following ſpring, 
Let the ſpirited farmer apply much of his land to the 
culture of carrots ; for he wili find no article half ſo pro- 
fitable in his whole farm, as this well conducted. Few 
men will beftow attention or expence enough to cultivate 
this plant on a large ſcale, notwithſtanding the undoubted 
profit attending it. A ſpirited farmer, that has money in 
his pocket, will introduce carrots inſtead of turnips, in 


His courſe, through his whoie farm. He ſhould, When 


his ſoil is proper, totally ſubitiru'e them in the room of 
turnips ; for it is no exaggeration to tay, that one full 
crop of carrots will pay better than ten or turnips. It is 
much to be regretted, that better ideas re not more com- 
mon, of the great profit of certain crops in huſbandry, 
which, in a few hands, yacld immcnic advantages, and 


would do the ſame in all, it equal attention was given. 
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Wis Stock- keeping, and the braeding of Horſes, Ge, and 
| Sheep. 


HAT which will fed wo; will hunger | 
c three,” is a proverb in every body's mouth; 
and yet there is ſcarce any thing leſs believed, if we may 
take peoples practice for any interpretation of their minds; 
for as I formerly obſerved, the paſtures thro' the moſt of the 
kingdom are overlaid, and the cattle in a manner ſtarved. 
| Therefore recommend to all ſtock-keepers, to keep no 
more cattle than they can plentifully maintain ; for two 
cows well kept will yield more profit than fix, as they are 
now commonly kept; and the ſame of all other beſtial. 
Thoſe who reſolve to breed horſes, ſhould provide 
mares of good ſhipes and other good properties; and the 
ſtallion ſhould be the beſt that can be bad. The brood 
ſeldom fails to reſemble either the fire or dam; and a 
foal of a good kind requires no more expence in up- 
| bringing than the worſt : Therefore whatever the beſt can 
be fold at more than the worſt, ſo much is the profit en- 
creaſed. Mares ſhould be ſerved only once in two years; 
for a mare that is ſuckling a foal cannot be in good con- 
dition to breed one in her belly at the ſame time; and 
the mare herſelf, and the foal in her belly, are both much 
weakened ; and the foal that is brought up on her when 
vith foal at t the time, is always much weaker than that 


which 
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which is brought up on her, when not with foal. And 
therefore if you would have the mare and foal to thrive, 
this rule ſhould be obſerved. * 


I ſhall not repeat what I ſaid concerning oxen and cows 


in chap iii. only I muſt recommend this principle which 
cannot be enough inculcated, to keep no greater number 
than the ground can ſufficiently maintain; and rather to 
abate three or four of the number than keep one more 
than enough. What is it that makes cattle in other places 
taller and ſtronger than they are commonly in this coun- 
try: But becauſe they are fed more plentifully. Feeding 
well when young, is a very great mean for ſtrengthening 
of cattle; therefore the calves ſhould have milk in a- 
bundance. + | 


I come now to ſpeak of ſheep, an animal whoſe univer- 


fal uſe is ſo well known, that it is needleſs to ſpeak in its com· 


mendation: For as it is the moſt uſcful, ſo it is likewiſe 


the moſt beneficial ſtock to the farmer; for not only as | 


they multiply faſter than other catile, in coming near to 


their full ſtature in a year's time; bur alſo their fleſh is 
as wholeſome and delicious food as any other: And be- 


| fades, they every year yield their fleeces, which in ſome 
reſpects is the moſt conſiderable advantage; for tho! with. 


out them we might be ſupplied in food, I know not how 


other ways we could be provided 1 in Goathing: 


"IM See an eſtimate of the expence of breeding horſes. Vol. I. 


page 321. 

+ The author here dere to give ſome inſtructions 
concerning the making of butter and cheeſe. But as he acknow- 
ledges, he knows bor little of the matter himſelf, and what he ſays, 
is only from the information of others who ſeem not to have 
known that part of country buſineſs, ſo well as is now generally 


known to every country good-wife ; thought it unneceſſary te 


ſwell this abſtract with it. See Vol, I. p. 382. 


1 
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T ſhall ſuppoſe a farmer to poſſeſs a farm of a certain 
extent; and, as in the cafe of arable farms, I ſhall firſt en- 


ing another courſe. We need not be nic. about the ex- 


thod more than was formerly is clear profit, providing the 
charge of ſervants, and other expences, are alike. 


we ſhall reckon 4000 ſheep are kept, and 40 or 50 cows 


2000 of them to be ewes, reckoning thoſe of a year old into 


ced every year, the one half males, the other females : 200 
ofwiich he may fell at twelve {hilings Scots each, which 

makes L. 120. I admit that a oo or 150 may die in the 
gelding and otherwiſe, when they are! young; ſo that at 
Hallow-day, there may remain 1400 : Now, as in moſt 
places, not only the lambs, but the old ſheep are fed on 
very bare paſture, but the lambs are weaned before they are 


growth of graſs failing, and no other paſture provided 
for them in winter, but that whereon they fed in ſummer ; 
we may judge how they can ſubſiſt, efpecially in ſtorms 
of froſt and ſnow, when for a month together, or perhaps 
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quire into the profit made of it in the preſent method of 
management, and then what profit may be made by tak- 


act bounds or rent of the farm, theſe being ſuppoſed alike 
in both caſes : All that is made by following the new me- 


Now, ſuppoſe this farm ſhall contain a mile of ground 
ſquare, which is about 800 acres, where the ground lyes 


level ; but as the moſt of ſheep paſtures are hilly and 
mountainous, the ſame circumference will contain more: | 
Let us therefore ſuppoſe it to contain 1920 acres, on which 


beſides z but the profit of theſe I ſhall not now reckon, 
having conſidered that already: Of theſe 40001 ſuppoſe 


the number, from which 1600 or 1700 lambs may be produ- 


a month or ſix weeks old, whereby they are kept in a very 
lean condition; and winter approaching, the natur al 


longer, 


| 
| 
| 
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longer, the fields and hills are totally covered : It is rare 
to ſee a ſtock of ſheep kept after this manner, but a ſixth 
part of them dies every winter; but I ſhall ſuppoſe only 
.400 to be loſt, which is not a tenth part, Before Winter, 


1000 of the ſheep are ſold at three ſhillings ſterling a | 


piece; Inde = L. 1800 © 0 
The wooll of the whole 40000 ſheep and 
1400 lambs may be reckoned over-head at 
a pound weight each; but call it 345 
None, which is a little more, which cannot 
be valued at above L. 6 the ſtone ; Inde 20750 © © 
To which add the price of the 200 lambs 1 
fold. Ls 120 © 0 


— . 


Total | 7, L. 3999 0 0 
What other profits may be made upon | this farm fron! 
ewes milk, or from the other cattle, J paſs over, and fhall 
allow it to go to defray the expence of tar and greaſe for 
the ſheep, ſervants wages, &c. And if that ſhall not be 
_ ſufficient, TI ſhall do the ſame in ſtating the produce of this 
farm 1n the way I propoſe it ſhould be kept; fo as the one 
may ballance the other. 
Nov, upon this ſame farm, in place of 4e00, I propoſe 
1 2500 ſhcep to be kept; and their increaſe I ſhall reck- 
on proportioually with the former ; though as they have 
near double the paſture, they will certainly be in better 
condition, and conſequently more fruitful. However, tz 
king it ſo, if 4000 yielded an increaſe of 1700, then 2500 
will yield 1062, or a round 1oco, diſcounting the odds for 
Lambs that may die young. The ſtock then is 2500 {heep 


and 1900 Lambs. For theſe I would have huts built; 
and 
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and ſo large that they may have ſufficient room to lye at 
eaſe and have room to breathe; for too much heat may 
hurt them; and to prevent that, little holes or windows 
ſhould be made in the walls. This will n them 
from rain, and ſave their dung, which is a very great be- 


nefit. 
The ground I propoſe mould be ordered thus. Two 


hundred acres of the paiture ſhould be incloſed, and hain- 
ed till after Hallowday. Thirty acres to be laid up in mea* 


dow for hay. And one hundred and e to be appro- 


piated for crofting or corn land. 

The laſt will be reckoned the moſt aeult; - but if it is 
ſo mountainous that it cannot be plowed at all, it may 
be made very fertile, and there are few farms of that ex- 
tent but may afford one or two hundred acres that may be 
made arable. As the ſhecp are to be put in cotts every 
night during the winter, and in ſum mer too, if they are 
not folded, they ought to be well bedded and littered, 


which muſt by no means be neglected, and every one of 


them will make a cart-load of dung in the year, which I 
value at fourteen ſhillings Scots the load: This is 3 500 


cart loads, which will ſufficiently dung thirty-five acres at 
loo loads per acre. But ſeeing the ground is naturally cold, 
| ſhall allow ſax ſcore to each acre, which is as good as nine 

ſcore of common dung ; and the above quantity will ſerve _ 


thirty acres, the ſtrength of which will remain good for 
tour years; So that in four years time the whole 120 a- 


cres is gone over with dung. But if this ſhould not be 
reckoned ſufficient, let the dung of the other cattle, that 


is a dozen horſes or oxen that perform the labour, and for- 
or fifty nolt be added: And notwithſtandiog this ex- 
raordinary dunging, I {hall not reckon the- produce to 
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1 
be more than ſeven bolls per acre, that is, in bolls, 345 
A hundred bolls will ſerve for ſeed accord- 
ing to what is before obſerved, p. 46. 100 
| Horſe corn according to the former calculation 48 
Meat and wages to ſix men kept for eee 


the ground. | 100 
Let L. 200 be allowed for ren n 
This converted into bolls, | | 10 
— 2 
There remains bolls 552 


— 


Which being reckoned at L, 5 per boll is L. 2760 
1 charge nothing for the other ſervants needed io manage 
the other parts of the farm, having omitted it in the 
+ former caſe; ſo the one is balanced by the other. 
The thirty acres appropriated for meadow or hay, is to 
5 preſer ve the ſheep in ſtorms and cafes of extreme neceſ- 
| ſity when the ground is covered with fnow ; but if there 
is no natural meadow on the farm, is by ſowing as many 
acres of the corn ground with clover and graſs-ſeeds, which 
is to be done about eight days after the corn is ſown, and 
the ground mace as ſmooth as poſſible, and harrow 
It in with your  barrows filled with thorns, to pre- 
vent the teeth of the harrows from going into the ground, 
leaft thereby the mould be raiſed too high above the graſs- 
ſeeds, ſo as to bury them; whereas if the thorns are tied 
Ie gularly in, it will ſmooth a thin mould over the ſeed, 
So that year you have your crop of corn, as if nothing elſe 
was upon. the ground; and next year, the clover and 
graſs will grow up plentifully, and may be mowed two or 
three times. I need not here ſhow how much hay may be 
made on each acre, or how many ſheep may eat a ſtone of 
hay in a day; for 1 think it will not be queſtioned 2 
| 82 88 e 
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the quantity of hay that will be 100 will fervk this ftock 


of ſheep in caſes of urgent neceſſity. But if the ground 
is ſo mountainous, that it cannot be plowed to anſwer the 
purpoſe of corn land, it may nevertheleſs be made into 


hay, by laying dung upon the graſs, or folding the ſheep | 
or other cattle on the place intended ; and when it is well 


puddled and dunged by the feer avd dung of the beſtial, 
low it with graſs-ſeeds and harrow it as before directed. 
This hay ſhould be placed before them in racks, for if 


it is thrown upon the ground. a great part of it will be loſt 


by their trampling it among their dung Some place their 
racks in the middle of the ſheep cotts ; but this I diſcom- 


mend; for if the racks are placed ſo low, that the ſheep 
can eat conveniently out of them, then the wool is torn 


off their backs, by going through below them. I judge it 
moſt convenient to have them placed upon the wall. 
The field of two hundred acres that was appointed to be 


hained all ſummer, is not to be touched till November, when 


the ſheep are to be put upon it, or ſooner perhaps if the 
other paſtures are bare: And by thus prudently providing 
food for the ſheep in winter, they will be much ſtronger 
and more healthy than thoſe kept, as wa- former! y ſuppoſ- 


ed; and conſequently their lambs will be fatter and lar- | 
ger; for how can it be thought, that a ewe, lying all win- 


ter among froſt and ſnow at the point of ſtarving, can in 
the ſpring bring forth a lamb in good condition ; we may 


theretore reckon them a third better than thoſe kept as 


former ly. 


Their wool will likewiſe be as much i improven as them- 
| ſelves. When other beaſts are fatand in a good condition, 
their hair is viſibly much ſofter and ſmoother. Obſerve, 
What difference there is in the hair of a horſe that is well 


fed 
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fed and kept, and that of a horſe that is ſore wrought and 
ill fed; and ſo of all other beaſts : And as wool is the hair 
ot this animal, why ſhould it not improve by good keep- 
Ing as much as that of others. I doubt not, if ſheep were 
fed as plentifully in this country as elſewhere, but the 
wool might be equally good and fine, and the Produce as 
great. 


Now, let us ſee what the produce of this ſtock may be. 


The produce of corn is reckoned worth L. 2760 


A thouſand lambs were ſuppoſed to be pro- 
duced every year, beſides thoſe dying young, 
100 may be fold in April or My, at 18 


' ſhillings a-piece, is „ 
400 of the oldeſt and weakeſt ſheep may be 
ſold at Hallowday at L. 2 each, dies 


400 ſhould be kept upon che beſt hained 
graſs, which may be ſold betwixt Candle- x 
| maſs and May at L. 4 each, is 1600 
This wool of the whole ſheep and lambs, 

was formerly reckoned a pound weight each 

over head; now it may be reckoneda quarier 

of a pound more, that is 4375 Ib. of wool, or 

273 ſtones, ſome odd pounds, reckoning this 


at L. 9 per ſtone, is SO 2457 
— 4947 
Total produce. L. 7707 
The produce of this farm under the | 
former management, as on p. 574. 3990 
Difference in favour of the improved 8 
Scheme of management. 3717 
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alli. upon the great Alvantages of ExPERIENCE to 
4 FARMER. 
[Ina Letter to the PUBLISHER.) 
IF the following choughts can be of any ſervice to your 
] publication, though they do not perhaps tend directly to 
teach any particular part of Farming, you are very welcome 
to uſe them. 3 


Experience without doubt is the beſt teacher; but it 
would require an uncommon exertion of the logical powers, 
to deduce from this axiom, that our agriculture is incap- 

able of improvement from the reciprocal communications 
of the obſervations made and flill making by the practical 


farmers, ſince every ſyſtem of it, however complete, hath 
taken its riſe in this very way: Yet many ſeem to think 
themſelves exceeding wiſe, when they baul out this as the 


moſt natural conſequence that can flow from a firſt princi- 


ple. None, I dare ſay, would ſcruple to give the preference 


to that knowledge which he acquires by his own particular 


ſtudy and application, ſince in proportion to the difficulty of 
acquiring it, it is rivetted upon his mind, and is always the 


more ready when neceſſary to call it forth to action: But 


who would be ſo ſelf. conceited, as to bar his mind againſt 
the entry of every other piece of knowledge, becauſe per- 
haps it was diſcovered by ſome other perſon, or that, in 


paſſing thro? the preſs, it has aſſumed the air of Speculative. | 


A practical Farmer, however much inclined to trudge on 
in the old beaten path in which his father trode, will lend 
a greedy ear to converſation, and be even ready to adopt 
whatever plan of management he can find preferable to his 
on, when taught him! in a plain ſenſible manner; and yet 


will 
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will be much averſe to read the moſt rational account of 


an experiment, when committed to paper. I muſt indeed 
allow, that, beſides the want of a glaſs, which commonly 
accompanies the laſt mentioned mode of communication, 
there are ſome other circumſtances peculiarly unfa. 
vourable to it. Objections cannot be ſo quickly anſwered: 
| Hence the pleaking ſucceſſion of knowledge which attends 
converſation, 1s almoſt loſt in this. Anonymous writers 
too may be careleſs in making experiments ; and though 
they are not, how is the farmer to rely upon what they 
fay as genuine, when not acquainted with their charac- 


ters as farmers: Add to all this, the unſeaſonableneſs of 


reading for a plodding farmer, having but juſt finiſhed the 
toilſome labours of the day. Who, think you, in this ſitu- 


ation then, could ſubmit to ſuch a taſk, as the reading your | 
Scors FARMER muſt be, to one who would not even 


ſwallow the moſt ſalutary counſel of a friend, unleſs admini- 

firedin a bottle of Two-penny or brown October? Delight- 
ful potion ! would he ſay, who would not ſubmit to the 

| Joweſt drudgery of the field, to be able to reliſh thy cooling 
draughts? Thus far, however Mr Printer, the objections 
againſt printed inſtructions are but frivolous ; but there are 
others of a more ſerious nature, and which it is the buſinels 
of this letter as far as poſſibl: to remove. 

The vaſt number of books upon Agriculture already if- 
ſued out, under the pompous titles of 4 C:mpleat Body of 
Agriculture, &c. were at firſt bought with much keennels,and 
read with a degree of attention peculiar to thoſe who would 
willingly improve by ſuch affiſtants : But their plagiary 


authors knowing nothing of the ſubject themſelves, having 


made a very injudicious choice of materials from other 
books, where but ſcanty gleanings could be got, ſo bewilder- 


ad and perplexed the underſtanding of their readers, that 
they 
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they ſoon gave general diſguſt at every thing which had but 
the appearance of their pretended inſtruction. Many 
treatiſes of agriculture have of conſequence been ſpurned 
from the indiſcriminating multitude. for whoſe purpoſe 
your pamphlet was chiefly intended), with that contempt 
which they thought they ſo richly deſerved : I ſhall endea- 
vour, in the ſequel of this letter, to ſhow the abſurdity of 
maintaining theſe prejudices againſt all oppoſition. 
No man can acquire, of himſelf, that degree of knowledge, 
even thro? a long life-time, which he can do by comparing 
the different practices of the country in general, with 
their various ſucceſs : It is certain he cannot truſt impli- 
citely to the reſult of his own experiments, when he finds 


it contradicted by the gener] experience of the country. 
Experience, owing to hidden cauſes, or the inattention of | 
the enquirer, will oft ſeem actually to declare things in- 
conſiſtent witk one another, with herſelf, or the lan- 
guage ſhe ſpeaks univerſally to the world; and who could 
pretend to that wiſdom and ſagacity that is neceſſary in 
making experiments, and diſcovering upon the firſt trial 
the genuine reſult of them? How often will he be ready 
to aſſert, with experience in ſome inſtances, that the wet- 
ter his peaſe-land at ſced- time the more certain is the 
farmer of a crop of peaſe; and in another inſtance, that 
the ſteering of the bear-land is an unneceſſary practice, 
ince even by different trials, perhaps he knows it for cer- 
ain, that the unſteered carries better crops, when it is no 
more but ſome accidental rain, at an unfavourable ſeaſon for 
the barley, which was the cauſe of it. I ſhall add but one 
other inſtanct more: How often would he be ready to aſſert, 
in conſequence of a few years obſervation, that it is altoge- 
ther unneceſſary to pickle wheat in order to prevent the 
black with which it is often infeſted : tho' the general ex- 
perience of the country can declare this a manifeſt error : 
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Hardiy will the experience of twelve or twenty years 
_ convince ſome of the neceſſity of applying this remedy; 
though having it but once in any of theſe times will be 
more loſs, than the expence of pickling through a 
very long tack. Since then, from the variety. of circum- 
ſian@to be conſidered, and the compariſons to be made 
in diſcovering the genuine reſult of experiments, the mind 
is ready to be perplexed, and to draw falſe concluſions; 
ſince it is impoſſible for any perſon to acquire that know- 
| ledge by himſelf, which he can by the aſſiſtance of his 
neighbours; it appears of conſequence to have clubs 
eſtabliſhed, and periodical papers circulate, for the be- 
nefit of the Farmer and of his country. 
Eaſt Lothian, JI am, Sin, 


Sept. 26. 1774. Tours, &c. AR AT OR. 


ARTICLE LAX. 
The Efeas of ELDER, in preſerving Growing Plants 
from Flies and Inſetts. 


In a Letter from CHRISTOPHER GULLET, Eſa; of Ta- 
viſtock, in Devonſhire, to Dr Marr, Secretary to the 
Royal Society. 


/ 


SIR, 
I Should not preſume to trouble you, as a | member of 
the Royal Society, with the following letter, did not 


the ſubject ſeem to promiſe to be of you 8 utility. It 
relates to the effects of Elder; 


Sambucus fruftu in umbrella nigro. 
1ſt, In preſerving cabbage plants from being eaten or 
damaged by caterpillars. 


2nd, In preventing blights, and their elfects on frui 
other trees. | 


t and 


| 3d, In 


diſagr 


fluvia 
thence 
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za, In the preſervation of crops of wheat from the yel- 
lows, and other deſtructive inſects, 


ach, Alſo in ſaving crops of turnips from inſects, &c. 


iſt, I was led to my firſt experiments, by conſidering how 


diſagreeable and offenſive to our olfactory nerves the ef- 


fluvia emitted by a buſh of green Elder le ies are; and from 


thence reaſoning how much more ſo th iy muſt be to thoſe 


of a butterfly, whom I conſidered as 2 being as much ſu- 


perior to us in delicacy, as inferior in ſize. Accordingly 
I took ſome twigs of the young Elder, and with them whipt 


the cabbage plants well, but ſo gently as not to hurt them, 


juſt as the butter flies firſt appeared; from which time for 


theſe two ſummers, tho? the butterflies would hover and 


flutter round them like gnomes and ſylphs, yet I could ne- 


ver ſee one pitch, nor was there I believe a ſingle cater- 


_ pillar blown, after the plants were ſo whipt; though an 
adjoining bed was infeſted as uſual. 


2d, Reflecting on the effects above-mentioned, and con- 


idering blights as chiefly and generally occaſioned by ſmall | 


flies, and minute inſects, whoſe organs are proportionably 
liner than the former, I whipt the limbs of a wall plumb- 

tree, as high as I could reach; the leaves of which were 
preſerved green, flouriſhing, and unhurt, whilft thoſe not 
fix inches higher, and from thence upwards, were blighted, 

ſhrivelled up, and full of worms. Some of theſe laſt J af- 
terwards reſtored, by whipping with Elder, and tying it up 
among them. It muſt be noted, that this tree was in full 
_ bloſſom at the time of whipping, which was much too 
late, as it ſhould have been done once or twice before the 


bloſſom appeared. But I conclude, from the whole, if an | 
infuſion of Elder was made in a tub of water, fo that the 


vater might be ſtrongly impregnated therewith, and then 
ſprinkled over the tree, by a hand engine, once every week 
or fortnight, it would effectually anſwer every purgoſe 
that could be wiſhed, without any poſſible riſk of hurting 
the bloſſoms or fruit. 3d, What 
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3d, What the farmers call the Yellows in wheat, and 
which they confider as a kind of mildew, is in fa (as 1 
have no doubt you well know) occafioned by a ſmall yel- 
low fly with blue wings, about the ſize of a gnat. This 


blows in the ear of the corn, and produces a worm, almoſt 


inviſible to the naked eye; but being ſeen through a pocket 
microſcope, it appears a large yeilow maggot, of the co. 
Jour and gloſs of amber, and is fo prolifick, that I laſt week 
diſtinctly counted forty-one living yellow maggots or in- 
ſects in the huſk of one ſingle grain of wheat; a number 
ſufficient to deſtroy and eat up the corn in a whole ear, I 
Intended to have tried the following experiment ſooner, 
but the dry hot weather bringing on the corn faſter than 
was expected, it was got, and getting into fine bloſſoms, ere 

I had an opportunity of ordering as I did; but however, 
the next morning at day- break, two ſervants took two buſh- 
es of Elder, and went one on each fide of the ridge, from 
end to end, and ſo back again, drawing the Elder over the 


ears of corn of ſuch fields as were not too far advanced in 


bloſſoming. I conceived, that the diſagreeable effluvia of 
the Elder would effectually prevent theſe flies from pitch- 
ing their tents in ſo noxious a ſituation ; nor was I diſap- 
pointed, for I am firmly perſuaded, that no flies pitched or 
blowed on the corn after it had been ſo ſtruck, —But I had 
the mortification of obſerving the flies (the evening beforc 
it was ſtruck) already on the corn, (fix, ſeven, or eight on 
a ſingle ear) ſo that what damage had accrued, was done 
before the operation took place ; for, on examining it laſt 
week, I found the corn which had been ſtruck pretty free 
of the yellows; very much more ſo than what was not 
ſtruck. I have therefore no doubt but that, had the opera- 
tion been performed ſooner, the corn would have remain- 
ed totally clear and untouched. 
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If ſo, ſimple as the proceſs i is, I flatter - myſelf it bids fair 
to preſerve fine crops of corn from deſtruction, as the 
ſmall inſects are the crop's greateſt enemy. One of thoſe 

yellow flies laid at leaſt eight or ten eggs, of an oblong _ 
| ſhape, on my thumb, only while carrying by the wing acroſs 

three or four ridges, as appeared on viewing itwith a pocket 

microſcope. 

4th, Crops of curnips are frequently deſtroyed, when 
young, by being bitten by ſome inſects, either flies or fleas ; 
This I flatter myſelf may be effectually prevented, by having 
an Elder buſh ſpread ſo as to cover about the breadth of a 
ridge, and drawn once forward and backward by a man 
over the young turnips. I am confirmed in this idea, by 
having ſtruck an Elder buſh over a bed of young colly- 
flower plants, which had begun to be bitten, and would 
otherwiſe have been deſtroyed by thoſe inſects; but after 
that operation it remained untouched. : 

| In ſupport of my opinion, I beg leave to mention the 
following fact from very credible information, That about 
eight or nine years ago this county was ſo infeſted with 
cock- chaffers, or oakwebs, that in many pariſhes they eat 
every green thing, but Elder; nor left a green leaf untouch- 
ed beſides Elder buſhes, which alone remained green and 
unhurt, amid the general devaſtation of ſo voracious a mul- 
titude. On refletivg on theſe ſeveral circumſtances, a 
thought ſuggeſted itſelf to me, whether an Elder, now e- 
ſteemed noxious and offenſive, may not be one day ſeen 
planted with, and entwiſting its branches among fruit trees, 
in order to preſerve the fruit from deſtruction by inſects; 
and whether the ſame means which produced theſe ſeveral 
effects, may not be extended to a great variety of other 
caſes, in the preſervation of the vegetable kingdom. 

| The dwarf Elder (ebulus) I apprehend emits more offen- 
tive effluvia than common Elder, therefore it muſt be pm 
ferable to it in the ſeveral experiments. 
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ARTICLE IXX. 


Uſe ful Hints, Obſervations, Ge. relating . to . 


TURE ;. And ſome of the Mineral and 8 Produc. 
tions this ISLAND. 


HERE are few things that could be made 3 
il we depended only on authority, than that there 


have been many rich ſilver mines in England ; fince we 
*:2ve not only credible hiſtories, but authentic records al. 
{+ which atteſt the fact. Yet, if we admit theſe, we muſt 
ke this term in a general ſenſe, for mines affording ſil. 
yer, and not in the uſual reſtrained ſignification of mines 
producing filver ore. This ambiguity was introduced by 
the {tare of our conſtitution in former times; for then all 
mines holding either gold or filver, which might be ex- 
tracted to profit, were allowed to be mines royal, and pal. 
ſed in a common, or rather in a legal acceptation, for gold 
or ſilver mincs. It was in coniequence of this, and of che 
methods taken to ſupport the prerogative of the Crown, 
that our mines were ſo indifferently known and ſo little 
wrought, as, by the removing of theſe impediments, they 
have been within leſs than a century ſo much improved; fo 
that at chis time we have actually more filver extracted from 
our lead than ever, though we hear nothing more of fil- 
ver mines. It is, however, indiſputably true, that ſome 
pieces of pure ſilver are now and tben found in our cop- 
per, lead, and tin mines. But, notwichitanding this, and 
the ſaperior {kill of our artiſts in aſſaying, we have not 
izitherto diſcovered any ſuch thing as filver ore, which is 
what properly conſtitutes a ſilver mine. But this by no 
means proves there are none in the iſland, or ought to 
diſcourage a ſearch for them. 
3 The wiſe Lord Verulam exceedingly regretted the ex- 
q ortation of lead and of lead ore to foreign parts, or ee 
| es being conſumed at home, without extracting the filver; 
and with too much reaſon. In his time the annual p__ 
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of dur lead mines was eight thouſand tons, which, at the mo- 


derate computation of twenty ounces in a ton, would, in 


the ſpace of a century, even ſuppoſing we had raiſed no 


more than we then did, have ſupplied us with four mil ons 
of our own ſpecie. 
Might not charred turf, or Dutch turf, that is md and 


dried as the Dutch turf is, ſupply, where neither can be had, 
| the place of wood or coal? Dutch turf has been uſed by 


ſilver · ſmiths here. Would not culm, mixed in the making 


Dutch turf, produce a ſtrong fire ? Has the charring pit- 


coal been properly N to, or its effects ſufficiently ex- 
amined? ; 
Not above two centuries ago, it is worthy of remark, 


ſome of the wiſeſt men in the kingdom doubted the poſſibi- 
lity of rendering this iſland ſo fertile in corn, as not to be 


in a continual ſtate of dependence in this reſpect on its 
neighbours. On this principle, they oppoſed laws for pro- 
moting agriculture, as oppreſſive and vexatious to the peo- 


ple, as directing their views to an object which their utmoſt 
induſtry could never attain. 


Agriculture is the great ſupport of the nation, in which 


every individual j is intereſted, for the moſt material articles 


of his daily ſubſiſtence in food and in drink: in this re- 


ſpect all manufactures depend upon it; from its produce 
it is the chief ſtay of the landed intereſt ; it contributes 


largely to navigation and commerce, in various ways; and 
taking all theſe together, to a vaſt amount towards the 


maintainance of government. All theſe benefits, im- 
portant as they are, become exceedingly more ſo, from the 


co 
conſideration that they are ſtable and permanent, the 


wor a 5 : 
k of prudence and perſeverence, and which can never 


Glo but through indolence and folly. 
he French now very wiſely and ſucceſsfully pradtiſe A 
buſhan- 
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huſbandry which they learned from us. They ſplit the 


ridges of wheat - ſtubble, and ſow it with rye, which in 


April and May they cut for their black cattle (whereas 
we feed ſheep and lambs); and if the weather proves fa- 


vourable, they mow it three times, which at that ſeaſon | is 2 


highly beneficial. GS 
Experience is the Fartner's only guide, and yet he can 
ſeldom ſpare time or money to make experiments: The 
Society of Arts, Manufactures, &c. by their premiums, 
have removed, at leaſt in a great meaſure, this difficulty 


in doing this they have done more than was ever done 


towards promoting the progreſs of agriculture, and there- 
by merit highly of their country. | 


There is a wide difference between an improvement's 


being known and publiſhed, and its coming into general 


uſe ; in reſpect to which a hiſtory of Britiſh huſbandry 
would be of great utility. 


The trials made by Dr Hill in regard to the Norway tur- 


nip, which grows to a large ſize on hillocks raiſed on bogs, 


deſerve attention. This, though of no great conſequence 


in a fertile country, may be found of great utility in moors 
and moraſſes, till they fall into the hands of ſuch as can af- 
ford to drain and cultivate them in a better manner. All 


experiments of this nature ought to be made as much 


known as poſſible. _ 
The Romans boiled and eat the green leaves of turnips, 
as has alſo been done by our peaſants in hard froſts, In 
times of ſcarcity they formerly boiled turnips, and after 
preſſing, kneaded them, with an equal quanury of wheat 


flour, into what was called turnip bread. The many uſes 


to which they are applied in medicine. are well known, and 
ſtrongly ſupported be experience. This root, from what 
has been diſcovered of it, furniſhes an admirable precedent 
for future improvements. 
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FARMERS KAL EN DAR. 
Farm. Tard. 


HIS month you begin to experience the conduct 


of the farm-yard, on the principles already Lid 


down. Oblerve now to keep all your cattle confincd : 


let none of them wander about the felis; where they can 


get nothing to eat; but, fit proves wet weather, will do 


much miſchief by poaching. Litter all the yards com- 


pletcly from your flacks of ſtraw, tubbie or fern: fo that, 

be the ſeaſon ever ſo wet, the cattle may not tre2d into the 

layer or bottom of marle or earth, nor ever lie wet. As 
3 


faſt as the litter is trodden into dung, or becomes quite 


wet, cut freſh ſlices down from y ur itacks, and ſpread 
it about. Have an eye to the horſe-keepers, that they 


uſe plenty of litter; alfo that you: farting-ſtalls, cow-hou- 
ſes, ox-houſes, hog-fties. &c. be all kept quite clean litter- 


ed; for this is the beſt and cheapeit way of raiſing ma- 
nure. 

If your head- lands or head- -rips Are too high, which is 
frequently the caſe from the Plough turning upon hem; 
or if the ſides of the fields are over-grown with rubbiſh, 
ſuch as thorns, brambles, thiſtles, and other trumpery; 
all ſuch rubbiſh, when the hedges and ditches are Grit re- 
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paired, ſhould be grubbed up root and branch, and the 
earth from the top of the head-lands, dug as many ſpits 
deep as neceſſary to lay the whole on a ſlope for the field, 
ſo that the water from the water-furrows may every where 
| have a fall to go off, either into the ditch, if on that fide, 
or quite to the bank of the hedge, if on the other. The 
earth, thus dug up, ſhould be laid into a high ridge along 
with the ſcourings of the ditches, ready for carting ; and 
the beſt uſe that can made of it, is to carry it into the 
farm-yard, at the proper ſeaſon, to form the layer now re. 
commended: But if the diſtance is too great for this uſe, 
then it is a good way to mix it up with lime, and ſpread i 
on the neareſt graſs field. Lime certainly has a great uſe 
in mixtures of this ſort; for it diſſolves all the numerous 
little roots and fibres, of which this earth is full, and pre. 
pares them for becoming manure: it alſo takes off that 
ſourneſs, which is found in freſh earth of any depth, it 
lik ways pulveriſes in a ſurpriſing manner. If enough of 
it is laid on with ſuch earth as this, it will unite with every 
particle of it, and raiſe ſuch a fermentation, that the whole 
maſs ſhall be found like running ſand, and in fine order 
for ſpreading even on graſs-land, where it will be very be. 
neiicial. By this piece of good huſbandry, you effect fe- 
veral excellent purpoſes : you gain ſome land, you drain 
the fields, and alſo manure them. The whole is a ſyſtem 
of neatueſs and profit, and ſuch as no good farmer ſhould 
ever omit. = 


Threſbing. 


As Soon as the cattle are taken into the yards, the 


threſhers nuiſt be ſet to work, to ſupply the lean beaſts 
with firaw, ud they muſt be kept cloſe and regularly to it; 
and you ſhould obſerve well, that your ſtock of cattle be 
provortioned to the quantity of your ſtraw, that they 


may be carried through the winter on it; TT” ſ 
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che ven of threſhers muſt be appointed upon the ſame 
plan ; but this exactneſs is not requiſite, if you are ſo fi- 
tuated as to have a command of ſtraw 2 at all times, when 
jou want to buy it. 


Fences. 


This is the firſt month forJhedging and ditching : Oct- 
ober is too ſoon. After you have once brought your 
fences into good order, which ſhould always be effected 
within the three firſt years of a leaſe ; the beſt way is, to di- 
vide the length of hedging into twelve parts, and to make 


ita rule to do one twelfth every year afterwards ; by which 


means the whole will always be kept in good order, 
The beſt method is the plaſhing, in which ſo much of the 
hedge is made of live wood, that it holds up and laſts far 
longer than hedges made all of dead wood, which is the 


practice of ſome countries; but they are rotten, broken 


down, and gone, before the quick wood gets up to form 
a fence ; whereas, in the plaſhing method, by leaving as 
many hedge ſtakes alive as poſſible, and by laying down 
much growing wood, the fence is conſtantly impenetra- 
ble. 


The article of hedging and e is too much ſlighted 


by moſt farmers, who do no more than they are bound 


to by their leaſes, and, were it not for that tie, would do 
none; but the utility, and even profit (it avoiding loſs 
may be called profit) of having all the fences in ſuch good 
order, as to be depended on for ſecuring the crops, is very 
great. There is not a more troubleſome, and in many 
caſes a more expenſive conduct, than ſuffering cattle, for 
want of good fences, to break into one's own, or others 
crops of corn, hay, turnips, &c. Ihe farmer, who is 
not ſecure of his ences, never knows where to find his 
cattle. 


et 


— 


T3 
Let therefbte the induſtrious hvſbandman, who 
would carry on his buſineſs with any commendable ſpirit, 


take goo care to allot money enough to this object, when 
he tires his farm, that he may be able to get his fences 


cattle. 


into good order within the three firſt years of his leaſe: 


and, in this work, let him dig deep and wide ditches, 
nich add prodigiouſly to the ſtrength of the hedge. How: 


cver well the hedges of a farm may be made, ſtill they are 
eaſily paſſed and damaged, if not defended by a ditch. A- 


nother great uſe of them is to ſerve as main drains about 
a farm: 


they cut through the ſprings, and are ſo many 


courſes for all external water, draining land greatly, if 
there are no hollow drains made; 
ted, then the ditches are of excellent uſe to direct them 


but, if fuch are execu- 


into, that the water may be carried clean off the farm, with- 


out the expence of making large drains on purpoſe. 


| Folding. 


In caſe this month proves wet, you mult leave off fold- 
ing the arable lands, and begin with the dry graſs fields. 


The farmers in general ſtop about this time {or the whole 


winter: but that is very bad management: their idea, that 


winter folding is of but little uſe, is totally a miſtake, as 


the caſieſt experimt ute every day to be made will fully 
evince. Winter is che proper ſeaſon for manuring orals- 
lands, which you could not fold in ſummer, had you ever 


ſo many ſheep ; ner does winter: folding, on very dry graſs- 


land, do any harm to the ſheep, as many gentlemen with 
very fine flocks have fully experienced. The venefit to 
the land is ſo great, that it is ſurpriſing more common 
farmers do not practiſe it; 
natural paſtures, is ds deſtroyed by it, and ſuch 
a luxuriance of graſs ſucceeds, that the moſt ample ma- 


4 . nuring. 


the moſs, that great enemy to 


411 
 quring, by any other way, wifl not equal. You may ma- 

* qure moſſy ground often, before you deſtroy it; but the 
treading of the ſheep, at the ſame time that the dung and 
urine are dropt, completely deſtroys it; and this manuring 

d is more adapted to turf, than any dung to be tpread on the 
ſurface, which is always troubleſome to get in. 


| The Teams. 


This is an idle month for the teams in many farms ; 
but ſhould not be with good huſbandmen: for, as I have 
often remarked, they muſt be conſtantly well fed, and em- 
ployed, or leſs will be the conſequence. There are many 
works that may be executed in this month : on light dry 
foils, the marle, chalk, or clay carts ſhould not ſtop; they 
may work from the firſt day till the laſt. In wetter ſoils, 
you may cart ary ſort of manure on to graſs lands, pro- 
vided;yon uſe ſmall carts with nine-inch wheels; the great 


utility of which is the opportunity of carting on graſs- 
land through all the winter without poaching. 
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And, in caſe of no work of this ſort, then the teams 
ſhould be conſtantly employed in bringing purchaſed | 
manure from the neareſt towns; which work will receive 
no interruption from the carrying out of products, as 
manure may be brought back, inſtead of coming home 
empty. All ſorts ſhould be purchaſed that can, ſuch as 
horſe-dung, cow-dung, hog- dung. pigeons and poultry 
dung, coal-aſhes, ſoot, malt- duit lime, curricrs ſhavings, 
tanners bark, hair, and lime, &c. &c and whatever others 
can be had: all ſhould be thrown into one heap, and mix- 
cd together, before they are ſpread on the land. This 
| huſbandry will pay a farmer extremely well; but it is too 
much neglected by moſt of them. 
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Draining. 
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Draining. 


In this month you may begin the work of hollow drain. 

mg, which, on wet lands, is the fine qua non of huſbandry, 
It is in vain to think of farming them to any profit, with. 
out this improvement. Manuring, before this is done, 
is but expending money for five per cent. advantage, where 


fifry ought to be the return. Lay your land dry before 


you attempt other improvements: the firft ſtep is cutting 
deep and large ditches around the wet fields; then you 


gain a requiſite fall to take the water clean away from the 


drains, It is highly neceſſary, if your foil is ſuch as to 
allow it, to cut the ſmall drains with a draining plough, 
of which two or three are invented, and now eafily to be 
had. The difference in the expence between plowing and 


digging them 1s very great : they may be plowed for a fifth 
of the coſt. If you have any quantity of land to drain, it i 
therefore very adviſeable to provide one of theſe ploughs. 
If the ſoil is very wet, it will be neceſſary to cut the drains 
pretty near each other ; for inſtance, about a perch, a 
perch and a half, or two perches aſunder : by which means 
it will be laid in moſt dry and wholeſome order. Fill 


them with whatever materials you can get the eaſieſt, buſh 


faggots, tones, bricks, &c. &c. No improvement in a- 
griculture is greater than what is effected by theſe drains) 
nor any that wall ſooner repay the expences. In many 
parts it is well known, that the firſt arable crop will repay 


the whole expence, which is a profit not be reaped 1 in any 


other article, to which a man can attend. 
Water 8 


In this month you may begin to water your meadows 
and paſtures, wherever it can be done ; and be aflurcd, 


that no improvement will pay better: a winter's watering 


will 
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will anſwer in the hay, fully equal to a common manuring 
of the beſt ſtuff you can lay on the land; and the expence 
in ſome ſituations, is nothing, in others very trifling. The 
lower parts of a farm are generally in graſs; the farmer 
thould attend to his ditches, ſo that the water, from all the 
higher parts of the farm, may have an unobſtructed courſe. 
to 2 ditch a little- above the bottom, from which it may 
be let at pleaſure over the meadows, obſerving that it only 
runs over them. and does not ſtagnate. Al! this is in nu- 
merous farms to be effected with very little rrouble or ex- 
pence, and yet thouſands of farmers never take any heed _ 
of ſuch advantages; but, on the contrary, many of them 
are at an expence to deepen ditches, merely to carry away 
the water, and prevent its floating any of the graſs. Such 
ideas are all the reſult of the antipathy, which the common 
mers have to experiments: they hate to try the effect 
of any thing out of the common road; would much ra- 
ther be at an extraordinary expence, in purſuing the beaten 


path, than jog an inch out of their way, though to ſave 
hundreds. . 


| Walling. 


In the dry ſtony countries, walls are the common fence ; 
and when well made are impenetrable, and extremely du- 
rable. This is the proper ſeaſon to begin building them; 
they are made of whatever ſtone is moſt plentifull. It 
is the peculiar happineſs of ſuch tracts in the circumſtance 
of thoſe ſtones which are of prejudice on the land, being 
convertable, not only into fences, but alſo houſes, barns, 
and all other offices. If the ſtones re very unequal i in 
ſize, and not eaſily cut, which is the caſe with whiu-itones, 
it will be neceſſary to build the walls wider at bottom than 
at top, gradually diminiſhing till it comes to a mere edge; 
but grit-ſtone, or free- ſtone, cuts with ſo much eaſe, that 


you 
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you may build walls of it without morter, as true as with 
it; and it well laid, they will laſt as long. In the indo. 
' ſing of waſtes, it is proper, by all means, co begin the wal. 
ling in this month, and continue the work all winter. Ia 
all countries, where walls are the common fence, there 
is a fixed price per perch for the whole work. In theſs 
undertakings, it is always proper to proportion the ſize 
of the incloſures, to the ſtoneyneſs of the land; for 
when the ſtones are pretty thick on the ſurface, they muſt 
be all removed before it can be cultivated. The build. 
ing ſhould be fixed in the moſt ſtoney part, near the cen- 
ter of the new incloſures, and, the walling being traced 
_ Arough thoſe parts that are moſt ſtoney, the whole land 


may be quite cleared of theſe enemies, and all be appited | 


to a moſt convenicnt uſe. 

But it ſhould here be obſerved, that the generality of 
wall incloſurey are very deficient in one circumſtance, 
pardonable in the undertakings of a farmer, but not to 
be execuſed in thoſe of a gentleman : it is, the truſting 
Jolely to walls, and never planting white thorns. The 


wall ſhould never be eſteemed as any thing but a tempo · 
rary fence, not from a want of durability, but ſhelten: 


Walled incloiures are generally made in high, open, bleak 
ſituations, where ſhelture is as much wanted as incloſure: 


walls ſhelter ve:y poorly, the wind either driving through 


them, or reverberating and cutting the cattle with a bor- 
rowed keenne(s. Hence let the incloſers of waltes deter- 
mine on the ſmall extra- expence of planting quick-hedges 
ag inſt all cheir walls, that hereafter the fields may be 
more protected from the cold winds, than they can be by 
means 05 walls alone. But, if it does not ſuit them t0 
foliow this plan with ali the inbdivifions, at leaſt let them 


double-wall the outlide fence, and, leaving a ſpace a fen 
| perches 


perch 
ſuit tl 
red ir 


gain 


L 


erches wide between, plant it thick with Stader trees 
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fait the ſoil beſt. Spruce firs are in general to be prefer- 


red in bleak ſituations; 


againſt the wind than moſt other ſorts. 


Dis Mauures. 


becauſe they yield a better defence 


All this month the carts ſhould be employed in carrying 
marle, chalk, clay, or ditch-earth, upon foils that are fight 
enough to admit carting on through winter. On large 
farms in ſandy countries, that are hired with a view to ſuch 
improvements, it is a very favourable circumſtance, that 
you are not obliged to ſtop ſuch works, becauſe of winter ; 


but, in richer ſoils, proper management will remedy this 


evi, The manure ſhould be laid on old clover-lays left 


on purpoſe, and ſmall three-wheeled carts uſed, with nine - 
inch wheels; by which means you may, without cutting 


or Py © cart all winter. 


\ 


: Cut Ant- Hills. 


This is the proper ſeaſon for deſtroying ant- hills. 
ploughs have been invented for cutting them off level with 

the ſurface of the field, ready to be carted away; and, if that 
is the way you take with them, ſuch machines are of great uſe, 


Many 


for they will certainly do the work of many men; but I 
think the common method uſed by the farmers in general 


is preferable : the men open the ant-hill with three cuis of 
a tharp ſpade, ſkinning the. turf, ſo as to lay the heart bare: 
they then with another ſtroke cut out the heart in a round, 


or rather triangular form, leaving the bottom of the hole, 
trom whence it came, lower than the field. 


In this man- 


ner, they leave it for a month or ſo, that the rains may 


collect, and kill all 1 ants; ; after that, they turn down | 
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the graſs-turf, which they had ſkinned off: the heart of 
the hill, and the paſture, are left as level as ever, without 
_ deſtroying any graſs : the lumps of earth that come ow 
muſt be carted away. This work is done very expediti. 
ouſly ; where, by the great, it coſts only from four pence 
to fix pence per hundred; at which trifling expence, you 
get rid of a great evil, and gain in return ten times a 
much Many fields are every day to be ſeen, fo over-run 
with theſe hills, that they cannot be mown, how well fo- 


ever it would anſwer ; and yet the ſlovenly occupiers 
have not either ſenſe, money, or ſpirit enough, to cut them 
up, though fo eaſily done. But let the farmer, who would 
carry on his bufineſs in ſuch a manner, as to render every 
part of it profitable, and who ſhould always have money 
enough to execute what they know to be right, conduct 


' himſelf on other rules, and not take the adage for his guide, 


A penny ſaved is @ penny got, which ſtupid maxim would 
ſend him preſently to jail: The pence ſaved in the omil: 
fion ot draining, of manuring, of water-furcowing, of fold- 
ing ſheep, &c, &c. are all pence gotten ; ard we often ſee 
them ſo ſaved; but thoſe, who think they are therefore 
economiſts, are wretchedly miſtaken. The works of a 
| ſpirited and correct agriculture ſhould never ſtand ſtill 
for want of money, which they never would do, if farmers 
were beaten out of the unprofitable practice of hiring more 
land than they can effectually manage. Wanting money 
in huſbandry is juſt as ruinous as in commerce: à mar 
chant would make a fine figure, that had an advantageous 
oening for exporting a profitable cargo, but loſt it, becauſe 
he could afford neither a ſhip of his own, nor to freight 
one of his neighbours : or whoſe ſhips lay in port, becauſe 
he could not afford to pay the ſailors wages; or whole 
books were kept irregularly to ſave the expence of a clerk: 


a 
and yet, as extravagant as all this may ſeem, it is = 
; W it 


{ 


tt 
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whit more e prepoſterous chan letting the teams on a farm 
ſtand idle in a ſtable, becauſe the farmer cannot afford to 


buy dung for them to bring ;—than plowing, ſowiag, and 


harrowing wet land, becauſe he cannot afford to drain 
it than feeding paſtures that ought to be mown, to 
ſave the expence of cutting ant-hills than ſuffering a 
conſtant loſs in damaged crops, becauſe of the expence of 


putting the fences into repair. All theſe articles are in- 


ſtances every day to be met with among farmers, that 


might, and would act otherwiſe, had they 4% land; for 
then they would of courſe have more money. It is highly 


neceſſary to attend well to this matter in the hiring of 


farms; for if more land is taken than the ſum of money in 
a man's poſſeffion will allow, he cannot poſſihly conduct 


| himſelf by thoſe rules, which he thinks or knows to be 


right ; he cannot even cut his ant-hills for want of no- 


ney, vichoũt ſome other work of the ſame clals being ne- 
W 4 
Peaſe. 


Upon dry foils. that plow well in winter, this is a good 


time to ſow the hardy bog-pea, which will remain unin- 


jured by froſts, and be much earlier in the following year, 


than thoſe tuwn in the ſpring. Sow about four or five 
buſhels an acre on the ground, and plow them in, leaving 
the land without any harrowing; but water-furrow it, 
unleſs it be quite a dry ſand. Upon ſuch foils, this will 


be a profitable employment for your teams in this idle 
month. 


Sh: ep. 


& 9 ſtock ſheep will yet be kept on the remains of 


the ſummer-graſs, and on the ſheep-walks; but the fat 
ſtock muſt now be at turnips or cabbayes. Remember 
that fatting cattle, of whatever fort, ſhould have as much 


meat 
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meat as they likg ; but ſhould, at the ſame time, he pre. 
vented from making any waſte. Giving fat ſheep the tur- 
nips or cabbages is a dubious point; many farmers urg 
ing ſtrenoufly the neceſſity of ſaving carriage, by letting 
the ſheep feed them off where they grow, provided the 


land is dry enough ; but others, ſecing the waſte they | 


make, are of a contrary opinion, and carry the turnips to 


a graſs field, where they give them the ſheey as, they re- 
quire, and without near ſo much waſte as is made in the 


other caſe. Upon theſe ſyſtems I ſhall remark, that, if 
the land is ſand, or as dry as ſand, you may manage to 


feed off without waſte 3 becauſe the ſoil is fo clean, that 


there is no ſoiling by dirt or poaching ; and, by bring- 
ing a ſtock of lean ſheep to eat up the leavings of the fat 
ones, there will not be the leaſt waſte made: but this 
point of lean ſtock following the fat ones is too much ne- 
glected by many farmers, who only run over their fat ſheep, 
and couſequently ſpoil a large proportion of their crops. 
The management of ſheep fatting on turnips is reckoned, 
by ſeveral farmers, a nice part of huſbandry : it is always 
a matter of conſequence to fat cattle, of whatever ſort, as 
ſaſt as poſſible; and an expence, ſomething beyond 
the common amount, is well beſtowed, if it accele- 
rates the fatting of the beaſt; thus it is good manage- 
2 ment, in many farmers, to have a ſheep-rack filled with 
hay always in the turnip field, that is fed by fatting ſheep: 
others give them bran or barley-meal, or pollard, or grains, 
or mali-duſt, in troughs; the dryneſs of all which, en. 
cept the grains, are an excellent oppoſite to the moiſture 
of the turnips, and will contribute well to the more ſpeedy 
fattening of them I do not, however, mention theſe al- 
ſiſtants as being abſolutely necefſary ; becauſe 1 know that 
thoulands of ſheep are fatted on turnips without any 


ſuch help. Another article of dry tood, which agrees 
excellenty 


8 a - aa. go. Pry — — — — by 
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accellently with turnips, is chaff; and if that of the crops 

he not ſufficient, cut it with a box of ſtraw and hay: this : 
makes very good dry meat for meet that are fattened on 

| turnips or cabbages. 

In the winter farting of ſheep, it is worth obſervation, 
that the proper time to ſell is April and May; becauſe 
then mutton ſells at leaſt an halfpenny a pound dearer 

than at any other ſeaſon. The farmer therefore, who 
would winter fat to the greateſt advantage, muſt have ſome 5 
food in plenty to come in, when his turnips are gone; 
for he cannot keep them longer than the end of March, 
to profit : ſpring corn, ſown after turnips that are kept 
far into April, ſuffers much from late ſowing; and as the 
turnips, even from the beginning of March, ſprout out 
very faſt, the roots grow hard and flocky, fo that fat ſheep 
will eat them but with difficulty. Hence reſults one of 
the ſtrong motives for cultivating cabbages, which are in 
full perfection when turnips are rotten and gone. The 
great Scotch cabbage, and the turnip-cabbage, alſo the - 
cabbage - turnip, are the forts principally recommended for 
this purpoſe; becauſe they ſtand the ſevereſt froſts with- 
out damage, and the quantity they produce per acre, e- 
ſpecially the Scoteh cabbage, and the cabbage-turnip, is 
ſo great, chat no crops of turnips equal them. By means 
of theſe plauts, you keep your fatting-ſheep to plenty of 
food, of the beſt kind, quite through the ſpring to the 
middle of May, and ſell them at a time, when few other 
farmers have any thing for their ſtock, but the young 
| grals of their meadows and paſtures, which they ſeed to 
the irreparable damage of their hay crops. This is per- 
haps the moſt peculiar uſe, to which cabbages are applica- 
ble: no other root or vegetable rivals them in this par- 
ticular, if quantity of produce be conſidered, as well as 
the ſeaſon of teeding it, Upon light rich lands, well ma- 
pages 
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naged, clover and ray-graſs will yield a good bite by the 
middle of April; but then the farmer muſt be particuiarly 


attentive to have ſeveral fields to ſucceed each other, as 4 


the quantity of food on an acre of ray-graſs, ſo carly as 


the middle of April, is no great matter: manage how you 
will, you will not get any five acres of graſs to equal one of 


cabbages at this pinching ſeaſon, If the farmer was par. 
ticularly defirous of excelling in this branch of huſbandry, 
I ſhould recommend to plant Scateh cabbages (from the 


accounts we have of them) to ſuccecd turnips, by the mid- 
dle or latter end of March, to take the fat ſheep for three 
weeks, and have a crop of turnip-cabbages to laſt them 


from thence till the middle of May. By this conduct, 


he will never want food for his far ſheep quite through 
_ the ſpring, without damaging his meadows and paſtures, 
according to the preſent bad cuſtom of ſo many farm 


Ers. 


. ving them fair play. Let him not, except on very rich 
land, omit manuring amply, that he may command iarge 
crops, which is of peculiar importance in this caſe, not 

only in the value of the crop itſclf, but alſo in that which 

ſucceeds; for, if the cabbages art kept eating till the mid- 

dle of May, much of the ſpring corn, that follows them, 
cannot be ſown till May, which is fo untoward a circum- 


Nance, that as great crops of the ſheep-food ſhould be 
gained as poſſible, to contract the ſpace of land ſo occu- 


pied; every pound weight gained per cabbage is à ſure gain 
in the barley that follows, as well from earlier ſowing, as 
from the increaſc. of dung from the ſheep. Thoſe, who 


have experienced the evils of late ſowing, will think this 
a matter of importance, 


ARTICLE 


And, in the culture of theſe planis, let the man, who | 
would act in the beſt manner for profit, attend well to gi- 


a 
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ARTICLE LXXII. 
of the Scheme i in which IWheat is ſucceeded by Peaſe, Barley, 
and Oats. 


[From Dicksox's AGRICULTURE, Vol. II.] 


VERY perſon that conſiders the order of this ſue- 
ceſſion, will immediately obſerve, that fallowing or 
ſowing graſs-ſceds, muſt be a neceſſary part of this ſcheme. 


The wheat is the firſt in order, and the oats are the laſt. 


Should the ſame crops be repeated in their order without 
a fallow, then wheat immediately follows oats, which is 


very improper. We muſt therefore ſuppoſe, that there is 


a regular fallow in every rotation, or that the order of the 
crops i is changed. after the firſt rotation. The order in- 
troduced, depends upon the number intended, and the f1- 


tuation of the land; and the directions on page 351. 


are ſufficient for this. 

It is not eaſy to determine, whether the theme here 
mentioned, or the ſcheme mentioned page 551. is the 
moſt proper one. It will not be amiſs that we compare 
them together, that ſo we may be the better able to judge. 


The two ſchemes to be compared together are theſe: The 
one, barley after the fallow, ſucceeded by oats, peaſe, and 
wheat; and the other, wheat after the fallow, ſucceeded 


by peaſe, barley, and oats. In both theſe, the crops are 
properly arranged, The wheat is ſeparated from the bar- 


ley and oats by peaſe on the one fide, and fallow on the 


other. The only difference is, that in the one, the fallow 
Is immediately before the barley and oats; and in the other, 
it is immediately before the wheat. 


If we compare theſe ſchemes with reſpect to the expence 


of management, we muſt determine in favours of the 
| firſt: 
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Geft For, as was hinted on page 554. in this fix. 


or ſeven plowings only are neceſſary in the rotation ; 
that is, three or four for the d vheat, three for the barley, 


and one for each of the other crops; whereas, in the Qs 
ther ſcheme, eight or nine are required in the rotation, 
that is, thrce or four for the wheat, three for the barley, 


and one for each of the other two crops. This is cer. 
tainly well worthy ofeattention, and, when all Cther cir- 


cumſtances are equal, ſhould determine the queſtion, 

If we compare theſe ſchemes, with reſpect to the ſituati- 
on of the land after the rotation is finiſhed, we find very 
little difference, or rather that this depends upon the kind 


of toil. It is certain that land, ſuppoſing it to carry equal 


crops of corn, is exhauſted of its vegetable food, iu propor- 


tion to the number and kinds of weeds that it nouriſhes a- 


long with theſe crops. It 1s certain likewiſe, that when 


wheat is ſown immediately after the fallow, root weeds | 
are moſt encouraged ; and that, when barley is ſown af. 


ter the fallow, ſeed-weeds are moſt encouraged. Any of 
the ſeed-weeds that ſpring along with the wheat, are de- 
ſtroyed by the winter-troſt, and, in the, ſpring, the ſur- 


face is, generally ſpeaking, ſo firm, and if the land is in 


good order, it is 14 well covered, that few of the ſeeds 


vegetate; or, if they ſhould, are not allowed to come to 
perfection. Beſides the ſpring-plowings given to the bar- 
ley, which is in this ſcheme the third crop after the fallow, 


is a means of preventing the increaſe of theſe weeds, But 


if there are any root-weeds left in the fallow, theſe con- 


tinving long undiſturbed during the wheat crop, in a well 
prepared ſoil, are thereby allowed to extend themſelves; 


and the ſpring-plowings given to the barlcy-land, though 
they have ſome influence in a good ſeaſon, yet are not 10 
proper to deſtroy theſe as ſeed · weeds. 5 
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The ſowing barley immediately after the fallow, has a 


eontrary effect. The root-weeds ſuppoſed to be in the 


ßeld at the ſowing of the wheat, and encouraged by the ſitu- 
ation in which the wheat land lies through the winter, are 
checked by the manner in which the fallow is laid up 
during the winter for the barley ;z for it muſt be remem- : 
bered, that the fallow for barley, from its ſituation, is 

much drier during the winter, than when it is ſown 

with wheat in the autumn; the growth of theſe weeds are 


likewiſe in ſome degree checked by the {ſpring plowing 


given to the barley, if the ſeaſon is good. On the other 


hand, the ſituation in which the fallow for barley is put 


in the autumn, is not ſo, favourable for the ſpringing of 


ſeed- weeds, as the ſituation of the wheat-land when har- 


rowed ; ſo that a ſmaller quantity are deſtroyed by the win- 
ter froſt : But the ſpring-plowing and harrowing encou- 
rage them to grow along with the crop; and though the 


crop ſhould be very rich, yet ſome of them will come to 
perfection; and the land receiving only one plowing for 
each of the other crops that follow, little or no check is 


given to their increaſe, From theſe things then, it ſeems _ | 
to follow, that the flowing barley immediately after the 


fallow, has the advantage in land inclined to root- weeds, 
and that the ſowing wheat immediately after the fallow, 
has the advantage in land inclined to ſeed-weeds. It is 
uncertain, whether-or no the two additional plowings, gi- 
ven in the one ſcheme more than in the other, have any 
influence upon the fituation of the land, when the rota- 
tiou is conpleated. It is probable, that at the firſt plow- 
ing ' of the fallow, ſome difference may be found, that the 


| tallow after the oats is eaſier plowed, than the fallow after 
the wheat; but this difference is probably made up by the 
ſituation in which the fallow for warte is laid during the 


winter, before it is fown. 
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5 In comparing theſe two ſchemes, we have ſuppoſed, that 
the crops produced in a rotation of each, are of equal yz 
lue; but it is probable, that there may be ſomething in 
the difference of ſoils, to make the one ſcheme better 
adapted to one kind of ſoil, and the other ſcheme better 
adapted to another kind ; and conſequently that better 
crops may be expected, when the ſchemes are thus adapt. 
_ cd to the ſoils, than when otherwiſe. 

this will not be thought improper. 
It has already been oblerved, with reſpect to theſe ſchemes, 
that the one encourages one kind of weeds, and the other 
another kind : Ir is certain, that as weeds exhauſt land of its 


25 may into 


vegetable foad ſo in proportion 10 this they leſſen the 

crops. It is probable then, that that ſcheme ſucceeds beſt, 

which is beſt adapted to diſcourage the weeds to which 

che land, on which it is fallowed, is moſt liable. 

It has been obſerved likewiſe, that in agriculture much 
depends upon performing the different operations required, 

when the land is ig a proper ſituation for receiving them. 


Every larmer expects a good crop, when he has hada 


good ſeaſon for plowing and ſu» ing On the other hand, 
he fears a bad one, when he is obliged to plow or for 
when the land is in a bad fituation. One of the ſchemes men- 
-tion:d requires more plowings at certain ſeaſons than 
the other When wheat is ſown upon the fallow, the bar- 
ley-land muſt be plowed in winter, When barley is ſown 
upon the fallow, there is no n:ceffiry for this. All kinds 
of land receive much leſs benefit from plowing when they 
are wet, than when dry; and all wet lands, particularly 
the clays, are in that fituation during the winter ſeaſon; 

and therefore the ſcheme of management that requires the 
leis frequent plowings in chat ſeaſon, will probably be molt 
| ſucceſsful, In this J have the barley-iaod particularly in 


view, as the barley is a more tender plant, than either the 
| FE | oat 
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oat or Pea, and needs more culture. When barley is ſown 
upon the fallow, both the barley and wheat lands are 


plowed in a ſeaſon, when there is the greateſt reaſon to 


expect, that they will be in proper order The fallow is 
plowed in ſummer, in the time of harveſt, or imme- 


diately after: It may be laid up before winter, in ſuch a 
way as beſt to defend it againſt the rain; and as ſoon as 


it is in a proper condition ig the ſpring, may receive the 
ſeed-furrow, or the ſeed may be ſown upon the winter 


furrow. Beſides, as dung is laid upon the fallow, if this 


is done either in autumn, or in the time of the winter 
froſt, the ſoil is thereby mellowed, and ina proper con- 
dition for receiving the ſeed-furrow, if neceſſary, when 
the ſpring drought ſets in. As in this ſcheme, the wheat 
is ſown after peaſe, the wheat-land, unlefs the harveſt is 


very late, or the winter rains ſet in very early, is always in 


a proper condition when plowed. But when wheat is 


ſown upon the fallow, it the land is naturally wet, the 


barley-laud muſt either be deprived of the ſpei ring plow- 


ing, or is in danger of receiving it in bad order, by either 


of which the crop muit be leſſened. 

When the land is dry, there are no fuch diſadvantages 
in ſowing wheat upon the fallow, as the ſeaſon is ſeldom 
or never ſo bad, as to prevent the barlcy-land from receiv- 


ing all its plowings in proper order. In this kind of land 


then, eſpecially if there is any thing in the nature of it 
_ that diſpoſes it to wheat rather than barley, the wheat may 


be ſown upon the fallow ; but when land is wet, and par- 


ticularly when it is tiff in its nature, it ſeems more proper 
to follow the other ſcheme, and ſow barley. 

Sometimes it is obſerved, that the crop of wheat, upon 
the fallow, fails, when it is very good after peaſe, This 


happens when the ſoil is well reduced by the fallow, and 


there are ſudden changes from froſt to thaw. Theſe chan- 
ges 
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ges occaſion a fermentation in the ſoil, which expoſes the 


roots of the plants to be deſtroyed by the froſt-wind, and are 


ſometimes ſo violent.as to throw the pla nts entirely out of 


the ground. This is another reaſon for ſowing barley on the 
fallow, in ſuch ſoils as are liable to ſuch a violent fermen- 
tation. As 1 TR 


In comparing theſe two ſchemes together, it may he 


further obſerved in favours of ſowing barley upon the fl. 
low, that when the barley-fallow receives no more fur. 


rows than the whear-fallow, the farmer has it in his power 


to plow a great part of his oat-land before the wet ſea. 
fon comes on, which in wet clay land is a very preat ad- 


vantage. Me N 5 
1 ſhall only add, that, as in ſowing wheat upon the 


fallow, there is one fourth part more plowing than when 
barley is ſown, the farmer, that proſecutes the Jaſt ſcheme, 


may ſave a conſiderable expence in management; or it 
not, he may cmploy it in fome way that may render it more 
beneficial, 


I heat upon Fallow followed by Oats, Peaſe and Bari. 


| It is commonly reckoned very bad hufbandry to ſor 


oats after wheat. . In the tacks or leaſes, in which the 


farmers are reſtricted in the manner of cropping, this is 
one of the things that is provided againſt: And indeed 


I am pei ſuaded, that it would be found very improper in 
the ordinary ſchemes, and tend much to impoverith the 


land. Both wheat and oats are ſevere crops, when they 
follow each other; therefore immediately, without ſome 
more favourable crop, or a fallow interveening, it is natu- 
ral to ſuppoſe, that the land on which they are raiſed will 
be left in very bad order However, this practice is tound 


to ſucceed on ſome kinds of land in ſome particular ſitua- 


tions. Not only the crop of oats is good, but the peaſe 


that 


C oy 2 


that follow, and, I need not add, the crop likewiſe that 
follows the peaſe, as a good crop of peaſe | is almoſt a ſecu- 


rity for the 3 of the _ that — if the land 


is properly managed. | 
The kind of land here mentioned is a wet clay, and the 


| narticolhe ſituation is, when the land i is proper ly cleaned, 


and well reduced by a fallow. 
This kind of land, carefully fallowed and well dunged, 


ſeldom fails in producing a good crop of wheat. In the 
ordinary ſchemes of management, after fallow- wheat, = 


ſown either peaſe or barley. When barley is ſown after 


wheat, it is ſcarcely poſſible in this kind of land to plow 


dry in the winter or ſpring ſeaſons ; and wet plowing ren- 


ders the ſurface fo tough or hard as to endanger the crop; 


and indeed it is obſerved, that barley is a precarious crop 


on wet clays, except when they are fallowed, and * Bar- | 


ley ſown upon the winter-furrow. 1 - 

When barley is ſown upon fallow, oats commonly ſuc- 
ceed. The land being left open by the barley- crop, eaſily 
receives the water, and therefore, early in the winter is 
oſten in a ſituation improper for being plowed to ad- 
vantage. After harveſt, the land for barley muſt be fal- 
lowed, and the wheat feed made before the land for oats is 


plowed: and hence the wet clays are often too wet after 


a barley crop before they are plowed ſor oats, by which 
the crop is endangered. 


When wheat is ſown upon the fallow, the land after t the 


crop is much firmer than when barley is ſown, and by this 


means, it can much longer reſiſt the rains; ſo that land 


plowed for oats after a crop of wheat, is in better order at 


the ſame ſeaſon, than land plowed for oats after a crop of 
barley. And upon the fituation of the land when it is 


plowed, depends in a great meaſure the goodneſs of the 
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Upon rich wet clays, peaſe is a more certain crop than. 


barley. But when this kind of ſoil is well reduced by a 
fallow, the peaſe crop, when introduced ſoon after it, be- 


comes precarious, Although clay is capable of being 
| ( 


pulverized very minutely, yet the particles to which a clay 


ſoil are reduced by fallowing, are larger than the particles 
of a loamy ſoil; and hence, by this operation, it is render | 


ed opener, and its pores are made larger and more numer- 
ous. When dung is added to plowing, as is commonly 
done when this kind of land is fallowed, it is rendered ſtill 
more open; and for this reaſon the peaſe-crop is the leſs 
precarious, the firmer that the land is made after the fal- 
low, provided it is not too much exhauſted. From theſe 
things it ſeems probable, that, on rich wet clays well redu- 
ced by a fallow, a crop of oats is not only a more certain 


crop after wheat than eicher peaſe or barley, but is in ſome 
meaſure even a preparation for the peaſe- crop that fol- 


lows. | 
Barley very naturally ſucceeds the crop of peaſe ; but if 
graſs- ſeeds are not ſown with the barley, it may be proper 
to take another crop of oats before the land is fallowed. 


! 


_ Of the Scheme in which Wheat, Barley and Peaſe, are fon 


withcut Cats. 


Though the oats are very well adapted to the land of 
Scotland in general, yet, in ſome of our beſt lands they do 


not {..cceed lo well as ſome of the other grains. When 
this is the caſe, they may be very properly kept out of the 
ſucceſſion; and the crops in the order mentioned in the 
titic, may follow each other in as many rotations as is pro- 


pe: for the land. The fallow may be very properly intro- 


duced immediately after the wheat, and either wheat or 


barley may be ſown immediately after it. Which of the 


rwo 


[ $1.3 


circumſtances, muſt determine. 


When barley is ſown upon the fallow, then the fallow | 
may be regularly introduced every fourth year, and the 
ſame rotation conſtantly obſerved. But when wheat is 
ſown on the fallow, then either more crops than three muſt 
be taken, or the order of the ſucceſſion altered. When 
barley and peaſe follow the wheat, either another crop of 


wheat or another crop of barley muſt be added, as it is 
improper to fallow after a crop of peaſe, unleſs it is bad, 
and, in that caſe, as has already been directed, the peaſe 
ought to be plowed in. It it is improper to take more 


than three crops after the fallow, the order of ſucceſſion 


ought to be changed; and inſtead of barley after the 


two is moſt proper, the nature of the ſoil, and other 


wheat, peaſe ought to be ſown, after the peaſe barley, and 


ſo fallow again. In this ſcheme of throwing out the oats, 


it may perhaps be found proper to take four crops regu- 
larly, and to ſow wheat and barley alternately on the fal- 
low. On this plan, there are always two crops of the grain 


ſown on the fallow, and one of each of the other two. 


When the farmer propoſes to keep his land for ſome. 


time in tillage without fallowing, this ſcheme of throwing 


out the oats may be a very proper one for him to follow. And 
in this caſe, it may not be improper to enquire, in what 
manner the dung is to be applied ? It has already been 
obſerved, that when wheat is followed by barley, oats, and 
peaſe, without fallow, there is no fixed crop for this; that, 


according to the ſituation of the land, it may be applied 


either to the wheat, the barley, or the peaſe. To what 
was mentioned on that head, I ſhall only add, that as 


| weeds are more diſcouraged in this than in the other 
ſcheme, by the barley and peaſe crops returning more fre- 
quently, the dung may with greater ſucceſs be applied to 
the wheat. As there are more plowings in this ſcheme 
| than 
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than in the other, being as ten to nine, and as the oats, othe! 
when a fourth crop, are ſeverer than a fourth part of the from 
other three, it may be expected, that, when the land is rich, 1 


it will be kept i in better order by the ſcheme without oats, 

than by the ſcheme with them. But this need not be in. 

ſiſted upon, as it is improper in any caſe to continue land 

long i in tillage, without fallowing. 

Before this article is finiſhed, it is neceſſary to Wan f 

that this ſeheme of throwing out the oats, whether with 

or without a fallow, is not very faveurable to the œcono- 
my of the farm. When there is no fallow, there is little 
work in the ſummer; even when there is fallow, there is 
little in the winter; and often there will be a great my 

both in the autumn and ſpring. © 


- of the Scheme in which Barley, oats, and Peaſe, are ſoun 
. without Wheat. 


A great part of our land in Scotland is improper for 
wheat, and yet many, from a natural partiality to what 
belongs to themſelves, are inclined to ſow wheat, though 
the ſowing of ſome other grain leſs valuable, and at the 
fame time leſs ſevere upon the land, would be more for 
their advantage. Land of this kind is ſometimes fallowed 
with great care and at great expence, and wheat is {0wn. 
Perhaps the wheat-crop turns out tolerably well, which 10- 
dulges the vanity of the poſſeſſor, and prevents him from 
obſerving, that, by his crop of wheat, his land 1s reduced 
almoſt to the ſame ſituation in which it was, before the fal- 
low, Whereas, had he ſown barley or oats upon his fal- 
low, though his crop perhaps would not have been quite 
ſo valuable, yet his land would have been left by the crop 
in much better order. I would therefore caution perſons 
poſſeſſed of ordinary kind of land, againſt a fongnels for 


, fowing wheat, and adviſe them to content themſelves with 
thc 


tw 1 


other grains for which: their land is better adapted, and | 


from which they will reap a greater profit. 


The fallow in this ſcheme is properly introduced, either 


immediately before the barley or the oats. If dung is to 


pc laid upon the fallow, the ſowing barley is the moſt pro- 


per; but if no dung is to be 111d on, then oats ar- the moſt 
proper. When barley is ſown up n the fallow, nd the crops 


ſocceed as in the title of ths head, then ther. nuſt be 


more than one rotation, In this order of ſucceſſion, when 
the barley is the firſt aiter the failow, the pœaſs are the laſt: 
And it is improper to itop there, as the land muit be ſup- 
poſed ſtiil in very good order. If one other crop only is 
propoſed to be taken, it may be either bartey or oats : If 


two, firſt barley and then oats; and after the oats, the fal- 


low is again naturally introduced. By this ſcheme the land 
is fallowed and dunged every ſeventh year. But although 


there are ſome farmers, that neither dung nor tallow of- 


tener, yet this cannot be reckoned 4 g0Od ſcueme of ma- 


nagement. However, ir they will not de prevailed upo to 


tallow oftener, they ought certainly to lay on a little duns, 


and this may very properly be done to the {econd crop of | 


barley. | | 5 fo 


When the farmer is diſpoſed to ſow the grains mention- 


ed without wheat, and at the ſame time fallow every fourth 
year, which is a ſcheme that mnuſt certainly turn out to ad- 
vantage, then he muſt either ſow oats upon the fallow, or 
alter the order of ſucceſſion. | 

When oats are town upon the fallow, peaſe and barley 
very naturally follow, and if a ſmall quantity of dung could 
be regularly procured to the barley, this ſcheme would cer- 
tainly be a means of keeping the land always in good or- 
der, and therefore a conſtant ſucgeſſion of 2004 crops. 


might be expected. Or in this caſe the order ot ug flion 


may be altered; barley may be ſown upon the aldw, and 


after the PR peaſe, and oats. This form of iucccihon 
Vol. II. No. XII. I 141. Cannoc 
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cannot be ſuppoſed to keep the land in ſo good order a: 


the other, but then there is much leſs "Ping, 8885 in 


the proportion of five to ſeven. 
By this ſcheme, particularly when barley i 18 wi upon 
the fallow, and peaſe is the ſecond crop, the land mult be 


very looſe and open at the time of ſowing this crop, having 
the benefit of faliow and dung to the pr eceeding crop, 


and the former plowings perhaps not above nine months 


betore. In this caſe, the proper way is to ſow the peaſe 
upon the ſtubble, and plow them in, except the land is na- 


turally "uy ſtiff. By this, as was obſerved, when treating 


ob the culture of peaſe, the ſeed will be 1aid upon a firmer 


ſoil, and in leſs danger of being hurt by rain, either im- 


mediately after ſowing, or in fummer. 


Of the Schemes in which the ſroing or planting F Roctoir 
_ Greens 15 introduced. 


In farms where there are cattle or ſheep the providing 


food tor fattening thele in the winter ſeaſon, or even for 
maintaining them, is important. This is done by the ſowing 
or planting of roots or greens. The chief of theſe are the 
turnip or potatoe : At leaſt, theſe can only be introduced 


with advantage into a Sener ſch-me of management. 
The different kinds of cole may indeed be uſed; but the 


turnip is preferable: It ſerves the ſame purpoſes of food to 


ſheep or cattle, and a larger crop may be expected. But 


what is of greater conſequ-nce, is, that the turnip is not 


ſo car'y ſown, and therefore allows the land to be much 


better prepared. 
The manner, in w which a crop of turnip ought to be in- 


troduced, depends upon the value of the crop of tural, 


compared with the value of the other crops. The crop of 


turnip is fo valuable in ſome parts of England, that the 


farmer is tempted ſometimes ty over-turnip his fields, and 
to ſow a ſecond, and ſometimes a third crop, without any 


other kind of crop interveening. if a crop of turnip Was 
as 
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35 valuable | in Scotland, it would deſerve a very particular 
attention. This, however, is not the caſe ; turnips are not 
ſo valuable in Scotland as in England,; ay this is not al- 


together owing to our being unacquainted with their uſes 


and qualities, (though this too is partly the cauſe) but from 
this, that there is a leſs demand for butcher meat in the 


winter-ſeaſon. This demand, however, in Scotland, is 
daily increaſing, and, in conſcquence of it, we may expect, 

that the value of a crop of turnip will daily increaſe likewiſe, 
In ſome places, it is already of ſuch a value, as to entitle it 
to the attention of the farmer, at leaſt to the attention of 
every one that is not far from the butcher-market. 

The great objection of the farmer to the ſowing of tur- 
nips, is the great culture which they require. This makes 
it difficult for the ordinary ſervants upon a farm, to ma— 
nage any quantity worthy of attention. In the neighbour- 
hood of villages this defect can eaſily be ſupplied. Per- 
haps, if the farmer was once acquaiated with the moti pro- 
per Economy in the culture of this crop, he would find 
the labour much leſs than what it appears to be --. 

In Scotland, the ordinary way of introducing a crop of 
turnips, is by ſowing them upon the fallow. In this caſe, 
the fallow receives the firſt plowing early in the f. pPring : 


After the barley ſeed is over, the land, by frequent plow- 
ings and harrowings, is reduced as much to a powder as 
poſſibſe before the firſt of July, the time of ſowing the 
turnips. By this means the land, though it carries a 
crop, receives a tolerable fallowing; and the weeds that 
ſpring after the turnip is ſown, are deſtroyed by the hoe. 
When turnip is ſown upon fallow, barley mult ſucceed, 
for the turnips remain in the grovud till the ſeaſon for 
ſowi: g the other grains is paſt; but this is no diſadvantage, 
as the ſowing of ba ley upon the fallow is, in many 
caſes, as advantageous as the ſowing of wheat; z and be - 


fides 
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fides it is obſerved, that a good crop of barley, unleſs ſome 


un? urabſe circumſtances interveene, is certain, after a 
crop of turnip fed by ſheep upon the field. 

In this ſcheme here is a crop every year; But as acrop 
of turnip is far from being ſo ſevere on the land as a 
crop of any kind of corn; aad as the culture given to 
this crop is nearly equal to a fallow, the land muſt be kept 
In better order by this ſcheme, than by thoſe in which there 


are the ſame crops of corn without fallow. 


o hing the turnip crop ſtill nearer to a fallow, ſome per- 
ſon ow acm in rows about three feet and a halt or four feet 
Clit. rom each other, and horſe-hoe betwixt the rows. 
Dy his the land is oftener plowed, and it lies in a proper 
fituation m ough the winter, as the number and depth of 
the furraus g ve an eaſy paſſage to the water: Beſides, there 


is ſs hand-labovr, and the crop can be taken off more 
en ſily and with leſe hurt to the land. No part of the field 


is hand h ed except the rows, and aſter the firſt hoeing 
few. weeds appear : And inſtead of poaching the land in a 
very wet ſeaſon, by the cattle going upon it in carrying off 
the urnip which muſt be done, or they muſt be carried by 
m at much preater expence, a horſe with creels can go 
in the fu row betwixt the rows, and receive the turnip from 
enc! lide, without doing the imalleſt hurt. 

Bu: thou th th- turnip crop ſhould be horſechoed, yet 
it cannot prepare th land ſo well as a compleat fallow ; and 
therefore the introducing a turnip-crop in place of the fal- 
| w, however advantageous it may be at firſt, muſt in the 
end prove hurtful. When ihis pr. ctice then is tollowed, 

it ſcems requiſite to take fewer crops ot corn, and thereby 


make the tu nip crop to return oftener ; or, if the demand 
for turnip das not ow this, to introduce a hay-crop in 
the pl. Thus. if it is propoſed to take three crops of 


corn, after the turnip, may follow very properly barley, 
pealc 
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peaſe and wheat; and if only two, barley and oats. In 
theſe caſes, when there are only two or three crops of corn 
taken, if there is not a ſufficient demand for turnips, to al- 
low.a crop of them once in the three or four years, a crop 
of kay may be introduced in its place, and a ſucceſſion of 
the ſame and other crops may follow, 

The potatoe is the other root, a crop of which j is intro» 
duced into a ſcheme of management. The culture of the 
potatoe is very different from that of the turnip; it is 
planted much earlier in the ſeaſon, and taken up much 
ſooner. It is planted in March or April, and taken up in 
September or October. It requires as much, if not more, 
culture than the turnip; it takes much more labour to 
plant and take it up. This muſt prevent the potatoes from 
being very frequent, except in the neighbourhood of a 
town, or villages. However, even in places where extra- 
ordinary hands cannot be got, it is very proper to plant 
a few; for as there is a certain maket for them, and as 
they are very proper for feeding cattle, they generally turn 
out a very advantageous crop to the farmer. 

But though the crop itſelf turns out more advantageous 
to the farmer than a crop of turnips, yet it cannot be in- 
troduced into a general ſcheme of management, with ſo 

much advantage to the ſcheme. It is not ſo proper to be 
introduced in the place of a fallow. The early planting 3 
prevents all the benefit that ariſes from the plo wings given 
to the turnip land before the ſeed is ſown; and the man- 
ner of taking up the potatoes obliges the land to be left in 
a ſituation very unfit for the winter, unleſs the expence 
of another plowing is added ; and after the potatoes are 
taken up, it is rather too TS, to ſow wheat, unleſs the ſea- 
lon is favourable. The diſadvantages of a crop of potatoes 
in a general ſcheme, are not ſo great when they are planted 
in rows, at ſuch diſtance as to allow horſe-hoeing. By this 

| | | | means 
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means the land gets a kind of fallowing 3 but i It is evident 


that the plowings in horſe-hoeing being much confined, 


cannot anſwer all the pur poſes of plowing, ſo much ag 
thoſe given the fallow, which can be done in the moſt pro. 


per manner, If therefore a crop of potatoes is to be intro. 


duced into a ſcheme of management, it is very improper to 
make it ſerve in place of a fallow. Unleſs a crop of po- 
tatoes is horſe-hoed ; it may be reckoned ſeverer than a 
crop of peaſe, and nearly as ſevere as a crop of barley, 
There is a great deceit in the firſt trials of potatoes with re. 
gard to this. If the land on which they are planted is 


much infeſted with weeds, the deſtruction of theſe werds 
occaſioned by the frequent hoeings given to the potatoes, 


prepares the land for a crop of barley ; and hence a crop 
of potatoes is falſely reckoned beneficial to land. But let 


the land be properly cleaued, and then the hoeings given 


the potatoes not being ſo beneficial, it will ſoon be diico- : 
vered, that a crop of them is as hurtful as a crop of hued 
barlcy, and much more hurtful than a crop of hoed-peale. 
It is proper to compare them with hoed-crops themfcives 
as they are hoed, and as the land that c carries them receives 
ſome benefit from this operation. 


But though a crop of potatoes cannot properly be intro- 


duced in the place of a fallow, yet it .may be introduced 
into thoſe ſchemes in which fallowing is not thought neceſ- 
ſary, or in the other ſchemes along with a fallow. Thus 
when wheat is ſucceeded by barley, oats and peaſe, or by 


barley and peaſe, without a failow, the crop of potatoes 
is very properly introduced betwixt the wheat and bar- 
ley. When barley is ſucceeded by oats and peaſe, it may 
be introduced betwixt the barley and oats. Betwixt the 
ſame two crops it may be intoduced when barley is {own 


upon the fallow, and fallowed by oats, peaſe and * 
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The introducing potatoes into thoſe ſchemes where there 

is no fallow is particularly advantageous. This kind of 
land; from the conſtant cropping, and frequent dunging, 
cannot be clean. The laying dung upon land that is foul, 
endangers the crop that immediately follows, and if the 
crop is not hurt, occaſions a very great increaſe of weeds, 
This is prevented by laying on the dung to the potaioe- 
crop ; for this crop always receives benefit from dung; 
and the encouragement that dung gives to the growth of 
weeds in this caſe, tends to their deſtruction. Even when 
the landis fallowed for barley, if a crop of pntatoes is to be 
introduced betwixt the barley and oats, it will probably be 
found to be the beſt method nor to lay the dung upon the 
fallow, but before planting the potatoes. if the land is 
naturally good, the fallowing will produce a goud crop. of 
barley ; and the hoeing the potatoes, after the dung is laid 
on, will greatly diſcourage the growth of weeds, and ſecure 
better crops of the other kinds of grain that follow in the 
rotation. What has been ſaid with reſpect to the laying 
on the dung to the potatoes, may be applied l'keway: to 
| theturnip, When a crop of turnip is introduced in the 
place of the fallow, it is always ſuppoſed that they are to be 
dunged ; but even when both a crop of turnip, and a com- 
pleat fallow, are introduced into the ſame ſcheme, it may 
be tound often the moſt proper method to ſow oats upon 
the fallow without dung, and to apply the dung 0 the 
turnip- crop that follows, bis is a more proper way to 


diſcourage the growth of weeds, than laying the dung up» 
on the failow. | 
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| ARTICLE, LXXIT. 


ABRIDGEMENT OH HUSBANDRy 
ANATOMISED: 25 Ai ee. 


[Continued from our laſt, p. 578.] 


\ 
CHAP. VI. 


Concerning fun of Ti res. 


Recommended planting trees for healer, as a great mean 

to enrich the ground; and the planting of truit trees, 
as very beneficial in reſpect of their fruit. Much has been i 
written on theſe ſubjects, better than I can pr 2tendro q 0. | 


What I intend, is, only to give the husbandmarf who has 


not oppor tunity of ſceing theſe. books, a ſhort hint of what 


he may do in this matter, without much expence or trou- 
ble, as a day's labour or two, of one man in the year, will 
| bring up a greater nurſery than he will need. 


Dreſs a little bit of the gar den, and thereon ſow the 
| ſeeds of ſuch trees as you with to have; ſuffer not ary 
weeds to grow amongit them. If the plants ſhall riſe 


cloſer than they can well grow together in the nurſery, 
tranſplant them to another place; ſo that while they remain 
in the ſeed-bed or i urſery, chey ay be zabout a foot or 
eight inches diſtan. If you raiſe but two or three hundred 
every year, you will ſoon plant all your hedges ; and when 
they are bout fix Or eight years old, they may be tranſplant. 
ed about the borders of you: fields. 

Fruit trees may as eaſily be brought up from the ſeed 
as the barren trees: But when they are about an inch 
thick in the ſtem, they muſt be ingrafted; which is Jone 
thus, with 2 ſharp knife, Cut the ft «ck o. the tree about 


a foot and a half from the ground ; after making very 
{mooth, 
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the beſt fruit trees you can get, cutting off the top, leaving it 
about fix inches long, and containing two or three eyes or 
joints, let an inch and an half, or thereby, remain under 
| the loweſt joint of the twig; which you make in form of 
a wedge, letting the bark or rind remain upon the edge of 
it : then put it into the ſlit in the ſtock, joining the rind of 
the graff exactly with the rind or bark of the ſtock : Wrap 
a piece of clay round the place, where they are joined ta 


defend it from the rain, till the wound cloſe, and they are 


7 bi. tying it with ſome baſs to keep it on. 
Fruit trees ſhould be planted out at about thirty foot 
(n at leaſt; and if the ground is cold, dig a hole 


two or Wan deep, and ſix or eight foot broad, fiil ic 
with good earth, mixed up with old rotten dung, and 


therein plant your tree; for when the roots of a tree are 
placed ppon cold till or clay, it cannot thrive. And if 


ths ſame rule was obſerved in planting the barren trees, 
or the ground was to be dunged, where hedges are to 


be pn, ; they would come much quicker forward. 


N 


CHAP, VII. 


7 ſewing and planting Garden Seeds and Roots. 


I have recommended the uſe of garden roots a Sha 


as more profitable to farmers, than always to make uſe of 


grain for the maintenance of their families: I have endea- 
voured ia ſhew, that any kind of ground may be made 
fertile by induſtry. Now, by fencing the garden from 


ſtorms, by hedging and planting, and by dunging it well, 
they may have roots and herbs in abundance. The ground 
lhould be fully trenched about Hallowday ; and after ly- 
ing rough al] winter, it ſhould be dunged aud delyed once 

Vol. UI. No XII, Kkkk or 


ſmopth, flit it down a little to receive the graff. The grafts 
ſhould be handſome twigs of ane year's growth, taken from 
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ment on their lands, is, poverty, that great enemy to virtue 


or twice in the ſpring, till it is brought to 2 proper condk 


tion for ſowing different kinds of garden ſeeds, and plant. 


ing potatoes, kale, and cabbages. By this means, from the 
middle of Auguſt he may have potatoes ; from March he 
will be ſupplied with leeks and parſnips; from May to 


October, kale, c cabbages, carrots and turnips ; ; and onions 


all the year round 5. 


CHAP, VIII. 
Several Objections e | 


Dbjeftion I. It may be aſked, If ſuch benefit is to be Mal 


from the methods I have adviſed, why are they fo univer- 


ſally contemned and. neglected in the country? 
This may be aſcribed to three ſeveral cauſes; two of which 


may be remedied by the landlords; the third belongs to 
the tenants themſelves to remedy, 1. When a tenant 


makes any remarkable improvement on his farm, the ava- 


rice of the landlord is awakened, and he obliges the te- 


nant either to pay a higher rent, or to remove; in ſo much, 


that it is become a proverb, and none more true, Hauch 


and Sit, Improve and Flit. And I doubt not, that if te- 
nants had certain ſecurity for continutng in poſſeſſion, 
they would thereby be much encouraged to improve them. 
2dly, Another cauſe, why farmers make ſo little improve- 


| and 


* The greateſt part of this Chapter is taken up with Direc- 
tions for raiſing potatoes. As that root was but little known 
in our Author's time, and propagated only in gardens, his diredi- 
ons are very imperfect, and are only for raiſing them in the lazy 


bed: which it was needleſs to take down, as much better and 


more improved methods are now generally known, and applied 
to raiſing them and turnips both in the open fields. 
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and induſtry; for people that are empty handed, are glad 
to accept of any thing that firſt offers, rather than wait 


for greater things in fututity. In this cafe, where land- 


jords have a well diſpoſed tenant, they might give him en- 


couragement, by A leſs rigorous exattion of his rent, till 
his improvements begin to yield higgſome profit. But, 


34h, The chief and principal cauſe is, want of ſkill in the 
tenants, to forecaſt and calculate the ordering of their bu- 
| fineſs; moſt of them, thinking it better to take a ſcanty 

crop of corn, rather than leave their land in graſs; not 
conſidering, that, by leaving a more conſiderable part of 
their land in graſs, the reſt that is manured is much more 
enriched by getting a greater allowance of dung; and at 
the ſame time, the part that is left in graſs, is thereby 
brought into a more fertile condition. But I have already 
ſo fully ſhown the profits of dividing farms properly, and 
taking only ſo much into manures, as can be kept in a 


good and tufficient condition, that I need ſay uo more on 
that point, And ſhall only intreat our farmers, to apply, 
in a literal ſenſe, the two parables of our Saviour, Of a 


King's going to make war, and a man's beginning to 
«& .} 


bove his power to accompliſh, ten to one but his pr oject 
milcarric 23, 


Gjeficn II. Though the weikods propoſed ſhall be 


follow. i, the profiis will not be ſo high as are ſtated: For, 


in Chan. iii. you have reckoned all hings at a diſadvan» 


tage in the fir ſt example; and to the advantage in the ſe- 


cond. 


'The contrary of this is true ; for in che divifon of croft 
and ouificld, the ctoft in the ſecond intiance gets more 
than double the allowance 0: dung it gets in the firit; and 


thediffercaces of procuct is ſtated only at three bolts per 
acre, 


build;“ for whoever undertakes a buſineſs, chat is a- 
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acre, which cannot be reckoned extraordinary. Never. 
theleſs admit, that the difference ſhall be only two bolls, 
that is, let us ſuppoſe, that according to the firſt way of 
manuring, the eroft ſhall produce tive bolls per acre, the 
odds will be greater than 1 reckoned it, if you cut oF the 
additional rent of $1 50 I allow for the ſecond farm, more 
than was ſuppoſed for the firſt. But beſides, there were 
| fix bolls of ſeed, and four of horſe corn faved, which were 
pot rcckoned in that account. I think I have given ſatiſ. 
fying reaſons, why i in the latter caſe, the outficld may be 
ſuppoſed to yield a boll more per acre than in the firſt, 
And the profits ſtared on the Cartle, I think none can | 
doubt of. 


Odbjection III. Hedges will not Oe: on any barren 
ground; and if they ſhould, they afford little ſhelter io the 
ground. beyond the breadth of a ridge ot two. 
I have ali eady ſhown, that any ground by induſiry may 
be rendered fertile, and fo fitted for rear ing hedges. Bur 
to be more particular, when you intend to plant a ge, 
and have marked off the line of the ditch, take the {urface 
earth of the ditch, and throw it up on the dyke, and on 
it plant the hedge, and cover it with the remaining carth 
of the ditch. If the ground is very barren and cold, mix 
dung with it before you plant the quicks; for as | Oer ee 
ch reſpect to trees, if the roots are planted in a cold clay 
or till, they ſeldom thrive: It is the ſame with ch rns: 
Whercas being planted in the ſurface earth, which is always 
richer and warmer than what is below, and eſpecially if 
enriched by dung or lime, they will thrive exceedingly. | | 
| In order to preſerve the hedge while young, if the ßelds 
next them are kept in corn, the beaſts will have no ac- 
ces to them in ſummer; and in winter, the catile iccing 
nothing to tempt them to break into the incloſcd Held, 
| = the 


che hedge arid the auch will be ſufficient ro refirain. 
them. 


not too large, and the hedges are come to any maturity, 


the whole incloſure will receive benefit from them, and 
the cattle will have ſhelter from the ſtorm, whatever point 


it blows from. But it muſt be remembered, that I alfo 


recommended the planting of trees in the * which 1 in 


dime will afford very great ſhelter. 
Another great benefit arifing from incloſing, not for- 


merly mentioned, is, that the cattle have acceſs on y to ſuch 
fields as the farmer pleaſes, whereby the ground is preſer- 


ved from being poached, and the ſward broke by their 
feet, by which the ground i is chilled by the water ſtanding 


im their footſteps. 


Aud here it may be obſerved, that although w water ſtand- 


ing in the footſteps of cattle moiſteneth tne ground too 
much and chilleth it, yet watering of graſs grounds is a 
very great improvement, and ought not to be omitted, 


where there is a command of water. It is performed in 
this manner; when you can bring water into a ditch along 
the head of your field, make a little gap or openiog upon 

the head of every ridge, that you may open or cloſe at plea- 
ſure; from theſe draw furrows with the piough or ſpade, 


iquintways in the declining of the hill, from the furrow 
between the ridges, to the top or middle of the ridge where 


it is let without any conduit, and it ſpreads and waters the 


ground. When it falleth down into the furrow, it is to 
be raiſed up to the middle of the ridge as before; and 


vo renew the conduits, till it come to the loweſt _ of the 
eld. 


Oby often 


ten J 0 


As to the aher aFforded by hedges, it is much greater 
than the common farmers will admit. If the incloſures are 
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ot IV. You recommend the houſing of u 
en it is hardly poſſible to build huts for ſo great a 
number of ſheep : and to take bart of their paſture ground 
into manure, which is impracticable, for the land i is fo 
mountainous, that it cannot be plowed. = 

I anſwer, that where the land is atlas and cannot 

be plowed, lay the dung of the cattle upon the graſs, which 
will greatly improve it. But there are few farms ſo moun- 
tainous, but part of it may be made arable. RY 
And as to building the huts, the profit of their FS 
will much more than ten times recompence the trouble: 
The expence of tar and butter uſed in ſmearing the theep 
for one year, will build them huts that will laſt for ten 
years. And beiides, not only the ſheep arc thereby keptin - 

a4 better condition, but then wool es. | 


Objection v. The benefi: of ſhceps dung by keeping chem 
in huts is nought: for however much the ground on 
which it is laid may be bettered, the paſtures on whick 
rhey fed muſt be ſo much the worſe : for, when the jheep 
63 in the fields, the paſture is enriched * the dung, which 

is ſpread e qually over it. 

There is ſome ſeeming reaſon in this abjoftion 3 but upon 
examination it flies off. When the dung gets leave to lie 
above ground, not only much of its ſtrength is diffutcs into 
the air, and exhaled by the ſun's heat ; and being ſcattered 
up and down in very ſmall quantitys, the ſalt that is in * 
cannot overcome the natural coldneſs of the earth. If 
a piece of red hot iron, that would warm one pint of wa- 
ter, is put into a body of twenty or thirty pints, che iron 
would be ſoon cooled, and the water be little or nothing 
the warmer: in like manner, this quantity of dung, that 


is {ufhicient to warm and enrich thirty acres of land yearly, 
being | 
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| being ſeattered up and down a thouſand acres, the effects 


of it will never * known 


Oljeftion VI. You adviſe to Soils the paſtures where the 


ground is not arable; but the an in chat caſe will rott 
che ſheep. 


In anſwer to this, I adviſed to make hay of it the rf | 


year; - for there is no ground that bears graſs, but it may be 


made ſo fertile, as to make the graſs grow long enough for 


bay: But if i ſhould not, yet it may be ted for the firſt or 


| ſecond year, with other cattle, or with the beef intended 5 


to be fattened and ſold. 


| Objefiian VII. Your orchards and bee-hyves are for 


; gentlemen to look after; we have not time for ſuch con- 


ceits; we muſt be taken up about ſome other buſineſs. 


| T have ſhown, that there is profit, as well as pleaſure, ari- 


fing from theſe. The orchard is in effect a hay park; 


and beſides the profit from the fruit of the trees, you will 
have as much profit from the ground, as from any part 
of the farm. The bees require but little pains or expence; 


there is ao ſituation ſo barren, but will afford them food; 


and the profit in honey and wax may be very . 
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ARTICLE. IXXV. 
As account of the e of the PoTaTots, named The 


RorAl. FoRRESTER, and RED Nosgp Kibser; 
mentioned i — 


To the EDiron of the ScoTs FARMER. 


SIR, 


1 Rorar FoxresTER PoTATOES, and the like quantity 
of Rx D NosE D Kinney PoTaTOEs, you ſent me; each in 
half a fall of garden ground without dung, and have, in 


return, about a firlot of each kind. The Rep Noskp are 


: the largeſt in general, and filled the firlot rather a little 


higher than the other; but even the Ror Al. FokresTER 
filled it ſo well, that I am perſuaded i it would not have held 
above one half dozen of middling Potatoes. I alſo planted 
two dozen of another kind of Potatoes, in about the ſame 
quantity of contiguous ground, and had not above three 
pecks in return. The ſeed of theſe laſt was not quite ſo 


large as that of the Ro YAL FoRREsT RR and RED NosED 
Kipxkx, and they are in general rather ſmaller than either, 
and yet not ill ſized. I have only to add, that the different 


ſpecies are hardly to be diſtinguiſhed, there being many of 


the RED NoskD Kip Nux, round like the Fox RES TER, 


and of the Fox RST ER, flat like the KI DNET. The third 


kind of Potatoes, were ſomething like the "HG ISH GRAY. 


Edinburgh, Tam, © 
November 8th, 1774. Sin, 
5 5 | your moſt humble Servant, 


».\ - 


Write this to acquaint you, that I planted the dozen of 
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A 
Actors. exact Leep? ing ofcon- 
ſequence to the Farmer 19, 204 
Agriculture, utility of a general 


ſurvey 107 
Cauſes of its flow mprovement 183 
A complex art 55 189 
Attachment to cuftums 190 


Fancifni theories and ſyſtems 193 


Progreſe, law and precarious 195 
Tofu -nce of ſcaſons 196 
1d 197 
Loca! circumſtances Wy 198 
Climate n | 199 
Soil ib 


Books. of utility to the Farmer 202 
Book-keeping, and recording of 


| experments 294 
High rents and ſhort tacks 209 
State of Agriculture in Scotland, 
during the Uſurpation 210 
Young's experiments recommen- 
Ae | 4212 
Objections againſt writings on 
Agriculture | 380 
Advantages of them | 581 
Air, want of it prevents vegetation 466 
Ants, how to deſtroy them 319 
| hills cutting 397 
April, Farmer's Kalendar 235 
Auguſt, Farmer's Kalendar 424 
B 
PAL {FP or Grieve, on ooo 
; of one 359 
Balcarras (Earl of), his ſyſtem of 
farming | 433 
Barley, the different kinds uſed in 
Scotland 113 


Scaton proper for ſowing 114, 

130, 167, 306, 397 

Dreſſing Barley-land 116, 1 30, 169 
Should be ſown in April at lateſt 23$ 
Quantity of ſeed for an acre 306 
Lincoln kind recommended 307 
+ uihar 11 rcady t O cut in July 380 
Ear I 1 wing | 397 
Objections againſt a nin rey 
as a preparation 490, 
H larveſting 423 


arm zeter, uſe of it in Agriculture bx 


Jeans. ſced-time ſhould begin in 
Februar 127 
Method of ſowing | ib. 
Culture | | 166 
| Drilling deſtroys Ss 150, 166 
No. XII 


X. 


Page 
Beans, Harveſting 424 
Bees recommended. 286, 6027 


Black-clocks, how to deſtroy them 519 
Book- keeping, a form: of it for 


farmers 204 
Brining wheat, receipt for it 32 
Buck - wheat, advantages of it 236 

Should be ſown in May 272 
Or June 326 
iet | 423 
CAR AGES recommended | 132 
Culture 119 
aun, | | 180 
Planting 243, 319 

May be planted where Turnips 

fail > 


Hand-hoeing 275, 321, 375 


Horſe - hoe ing 275, 375, 426 
Seaſon of ſowing 427 
Elder preſerves them from the i 

caterpiller 583 


Succeed turnips for ſheep feed Go 


Calves, bad effects of weaning too 


foon 39 
Cure when hurt by inſects — 40 


Vetches, good food for them ib. 


Directions About them 184 
Carrots, an important crop Ir 
Sown in March , © 3 
Culture ib. 483 
Hoeing 24.3, 274, 321, 430 
Scaſon for digging up | 367 
Time of plowing for them 
Proper feod for horſes 483 


Carts, three-wheeled, well adapted 
for manure, Kc. 379 
Cattle, management of 


„ 
Littering well in the yard 75 
Fatting them 14, 272 
Feeding on tut graſs only 303 
Reaſons for houling then 68 


Chalk, remarks on it as a manure os 


Clark, Mr George, on ſhailow 
plowing 252 
Clay, a good manure 57, 330 


Method and cxpence of uſing it it, 

Burning it for a manure | 94 
Clay grounds, how to improve them 463 
Climate, its influence on the ope- 


rations of huſbandry 1 

Particulars to be attended to 4, 199 

Clover, the kinds 288 

Should follow the barley crop 1063 
K k k K 
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Page 


Clover, Sowing 17%, 15 289 
Quantity of ſeed | 296 
Marks of good feed 307 
| Hay-making e 1414 
Mowing ſetcond crop 492 


Salting hay when damaged 493 
Our climate unfavourable for 


two crops 297 
Soot, an excellent manure 93 
Excellency of a clover crop 181 
Compared with rye-graſs 28 

Proper for hogs | 280 


When green, dangerous to cat- 
tle 5 9 90 
Mixed with rye- graſs ib. 324 
White clover ſown for paſture 441 
Coleſced, Mr Young's eflay on the 


culture 443, $06 
Compoſt dung | 413 
Proper for graſs. lands 499 
Corn, method of keeping it ſwoet 
in ſacks | S . BY 
— Horſe-hoed r 


Cows, their management 
241, 182, 498, 863 
Lucern recommended | 282 


Parſnips | | 437 


Cropping a field, query concerning 
it 4 267 
Oope, different ſvcceſſions. 546, 551, 
603, 608.610, 612, 614 
Crops, Importagee; 8 Wops | 
iu winter 320 


©, Grows, mittiod bf Aying 522 


Cuſtoms ola, apology for the at- 
tachmeiit of Farmers to them 3 
Ought vot to be inadvertently 


changed 8 

Dam. directions for it 283 
Donaldfon's Huſbandry Anato- 
miſed 461, 526, 571, 620 

* Draining by ditches 48 
Hollow drains 50 


The proper ſeaſon for making 
them 79 
Where there is no declivity 185 

The importance of it to Agricul- 
ture '$94, 
— Plough ib. 
Drilling peaſe and beans 150, 166 

Dung, advantages of cattie for 
ra!img 1t | 100 
Pad effects of raw dung 411 


Judicious uſe of compoſt dung 43 
Dung proper for different grounds 467 


Seh Farm-yard 


73, 184, 4 85 


1 


Page 


N 
FARTyY, of its general conſſitu- 
tion 
Elder preſerves cabbages from ca- 
_ terpillers 
Prevents blights and their ef- 
fects on fruit trees ib. 
Preſerves wheat from the cow 
and other deſtructive ink; 53g 
Saves turnips from the fly 385 
Experience, the great beackt of it 
to a farmer 579, 588 


85 


| Experiments ſhould be recorded 104 


F : 
/FALLOWING, effectual for de- 
ſtroying weeds 144 
Benefit 503 
Nature and deſign of it 533 
Directions for it 325, 428, 439. 502, 


569 


| Farm, preceeding management 
to be confidered _ 9 
Importance of oconomy it 
Courſes for an arable farm not 
incloſed 30% 
Expence and profit of fuch 470 
Directions for hiring _ $56 
Farmers ſhould not embarrafs 
themſelves with philoſophical 
tencts | 49 
Experience of great benefit to 
them ? - SIS 
Reading books ib. 581 
Why they ſo generally neglect 
improving their farms 61 
Farming- books of uſe 20 
| Syſtew practiſed by Lord Bal- 
carras | 43? 
Farmer's Kalendar, introduction 15 
For January . . 76 
February a 127 
r 5 167 
April „ * 
May ; a 269 
„ . . 317 
July . 3 3 
Auguſt . ; 411 
September R 5 
OGo ber VV 
November A ; 589 
Of the extracts from it 263 
Approved of - .-.. .- -- +39 


Farm-yard, management for rai- 


fling dung 73, 135, 269, 374, 426, 

| 501, 538 

Fatting beaſts 405, 563 
February, Farmer's Kalerdar 33) 


46g 


Page 
Fences, directions for making 77, $91 
Fern, ues and time of cutting 501 
Fitches, Sce Vetches 
Flax, its culture | 
Soil 384 


Time of ſowing, nnd quantity of 
ſced | „ 
Werding 322, 386, 390 


Pulling 237 
Error of pulling it too green 391 
Rcaſons that have prevented its 


culture in Scotland TR I 


Fly. Se urnip. 


Folding Heep 279, 327 378, 429, 591 


Fox, method of taking 529 
Fruit trees, effects of elder in pre- 
venting blights - "883 
Fulham barley ripe in July 380 
Furz, Sce Whins | 
2 
5 ARDENS recommended to far- 


mers 


621, 627 


Grais how to be uſed 271 (See Hay) 


lands ma aouring 


134z 99) 565 
| ya ed in April | 


244 
Rolling 5 445 
Scarifyng _—_ 
Gr 7 = 5 
al>hoppers, how to dest. ä 


521 
Greens aud roots, importance of 
cultivating 


Crops, after which they ſhould 
he. : 'niroduced ib. 
Grieve ©! Bailiff, importance of 


one 559 
$:0unds, how to bring all kinds 


0 4 right rempecEraturc 467 


614 


H 
Hann 0 WING recommended for 


de if oy) ng weeds 


| F 
Harveſt- hay 213 {See Hay) 25 
Wheat 421 
| Bai ey 42 5 
| Bick-wheat | ib. 
Peale | 2 
Beans . ih. 
Men, directions for hiring 425 
Hay har veſt 1273 
Cutting and :caping ſown graſs 2.14 
V. rgin- ly; ay 217 
88 aping to fave the feed ib. 


ap- cock operation detcribed 219 
Prnebit of it, 222 


Abſurdity of ſpreading out hay 
co the weather 


SE 223 | 


2 5 g and ſtooking rye-graſs 22.4 
Q 11 ung for ſecd 127 
mm rucking 2 ) 
n and reaping meadow | 
ay 235 324 


N 


236, 322 


1 


= Page 

Hay, an eaſy method of making 296, 
| 493 
of Sainfoine | 323 

of Vetches 46 


Head-lands Should be rediiced - 389 


Hedges, method of plaſhing . 77 
See Incloſing 


Hemp. culture 2 86, 388 


Hogs, management of 75, 242, 280, 


: 430, 564 
Parſnips good food for them 487 , 


Mr Young's experiments on rear- | 


ing and fattening them 309, 353 


39% 
Horſes, management of work horſes 34 


Bad effects of confining them ib. 


Vetehes recommended for them A2, 


Whins, a remedy for them when 
over worked | 56 


Should be kept always at work 36 


| Attention to their feeding 185, 242, 


561 
Houſe feeding recommended 281 
Carrots proper for them 483 


Directionsfor breeding Ser Teams 371 
Hor te-hoeing husbandry, ſcheme of 24 


| Remarks 325 
Hoed crops, deftructive to 
weeds - | 145 
Rake, uſe f 423 
Hus bandry, profit of it when pro- 
perly conducted 19 


Anatomiſed, abridgement of 463, 


526, 57/1, 620 
| OW 
Rn Farmer's Kalendar 70 


Incloſing with hedges 
Advantages of hedging 
Stone walls 3 


Impropriety of tenants incloſing 


77, 244, 591 


on a ſhort leaſe 300 

Diſadvantages of graſs grounds 

not incloted | a 

July, Farmer's Kalendar „ 

June, Farmer's Kalender 317 
K . 


K ALEND. AR, See Farmer 


— Extract from Philagros's 266 
Kames Lord, on ihallow plowing 257 
L 


122 cock in hay making deſeri- 
bed | 219 
Lazy-bed, planting potatoes 43% 


Leates ſhoft, improper for incloſing 
on | 30e 
Impropricty of many covenants in 


them”. -. 565 


CY 


> 


Philagros's Journal for 266 


$26, 624 
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| Page 
Lime, 2 good manure Bee 99 
its qualities 4506, $66. 
On moor lands 408 
On grals —_C 66 
Of its miſapplication 30, 263 
Lincoln barley recommended 307 


Lint, See flax 

Lucern, its uſes and culture 123, 273 
| 281, 312, 351, 376, 428, 50s 
recommended for cows and hor- 


ſes. 382, 499 
Encomiums beſtowed on it by 
different authors 337 
Whether it can be raiſed in 
Scotland 340 
Culture among the Romans 341 
Mr Tul!'s obſervations 34% 
M. de Chateau-vieux's culture 343 
M 15 
MALT-DusT or Cumming, a 
manure for young graſs 153 
For barley and wheat 155 
Experiments to aſcertain its 
| virtues | 1 
Management of farms, ſhould 
not be raſhly altered Neel 
Manures recommended, 
Vetches plowed — oy OP 43 
_ Clay- x: " - 32, 390 
Malt-duſt | 153 
+ Soap-aſhes | | 5 391 


Mixing and turning farm- yard 


manure 269, 593, $97 
Digg! "g | * 379, 429, $97 
Compoſts for graſs-lands - 499 
Manuring yraſs-land 134, 565 
Green wheat 134 
Manuring high, expence and o- 1 8 
fat of 20 
Neceflity of it \ BF 
Ot different kinds 98 
Keeping cattle for mite ma- 
nure 101 
Expences calculated 102 
March, Farmer's Kalcudar e 
Marle | | ,98-:. 
Kinds 329 
Of diſcovering ib. 
Digging, and expence  . 330 
Marſhy grounds, of improving 467 
May, Varmer's Kalenda 269 


Meadows, foot a proper dreſſing 91 


Watering them 136, 594 
—— Hay, reaping 432 
Making 0 > "ICS 
Salting | ib, 


Mice how to deſtroy 5r6 


i Ny; D; KL; Ks 


Moles, how-to deſtroy "ug 
Moor-lands, paring and burn; NY 402 
Fertility 405 


Good effects of lime on them 405 


How to enrich them 403 
N 
NORFOLK practice of ſhallow 
plowing Tr 
November, Farmer's Kalendar 389 
0 
O AIs, different kinds 121 
Culture 122, f25, 271, 30 
Quantity of ſeed 


Sown on a winter tilth, ang 
harrowed after ſpringing, 


deſtroys weeds "m6 
Black, cultare 1 30, 138 
A hardy grain 139 


Frequent plowings, and gary 


ſowing recommended 740 


October, Farmer's Kalen ar 3506 
Oeconomy of a farm, defiuition of 
it. See Farm 1 
Oren OS SeeT'cams 242,282,561 
Fatting + c 363 
'P 
PARING and burning = 
Parſnips, their uſes 487 
Culture 488 
Peaſe, grey or hog, recommend d 87 
Kinds 162 
The hard kinds ſhould be ſown 
| in February 129 
Or March | „ 
"= Culture 129, 162, 17 
_Sown in drills 150, 165, 14 
Quantity of ſeed 163, 39? 
Harveſting ä 424 
Stacking ib. 
Winter being $99 


Plough, the Rotherham, the ont 
beſt known in England 77: 
Plowing ſhallow, advantages ot 232 

gupported by the practice Ut 


| Norfolk N 253 

e i OO 257 

Pole - cat, how to deſtroy _ $24 

Pond-mud, a good manure 331 
Potatoes, preparing the laud or 

them DENT > 

Time and method of planting 57" 

; oh 432 

On graſs-lands 177 


On borders | 
Horſe and hand-hoeing 45 i 78, 
| 242, 475) 3355 376, 436 
Hand- weeding * 


1 


1 ; 
| 2 2 5 Page | h Page : 
Potatoes, their great uſe 430 Sheep, objection againſt houſing 
Different kinds fr them anſwered _ 626 
Proper ſoil | 43z Againſt dunging their paſtures 
Lazy-bed planting | 1b. | anſwere 5 627 
Time and method of taking up 437 - Vetches a proper food for them 42 
| 56$ | | 8 46 
An improvement in planting Silver, probability of mines of it 
and taking up - 186 in this country 586. 
Two kinds recommended 16) Snails, how to deſtroy them 520 
Produce of theſe 628 Soap-aſhes, their benefit as a ma- | 
| TN Dok | | nurce * + WF 
) AGWEED or Ragwort, how Soil, attention to it neceſſary 6, 199 
R to deſtroy 415 A table of ſoils, and manner of 
Cautions to be obſerved 419 plwowing ; 110 
Jats, how to deſtroy 311 The moſt profitable 557 
Rolling graſs-lands ; 245 Soot, a proper dreſſing for mea- 
Romans cat the greeu-leaves of dows e 
turnips | 588 Excellent for clover : 
Roots, importance of cultivating 614, Sowing, different methods of 39 
| | 621 Quantity of ſeed 9 ib. 
Rye: graſs, advantages of it x82, 215, Species, change of ; 540 
| 92 247, 250 Stoat, how to deſtroy 524 
Sowing 3 248 Stock, caution not to keep too 
Cutting and reaping 217 much on the ground > | 2 
Preſerving the ſeed hurtful to Stubble, chopping and uſing it as 
ihe hay 60% Zo 250 litter e 
Threſhing for the ſeed 227 Swine, See Hogs 
Compared with clover 287 „„ | 
| S ; _ FTE ARES. See Vetches 
GAINTFOINE, culture 236; 2973 _ Teams ſhould be conſtantly 
Recommended for hay 323 at work 76, 183, 243, 281, 
Preterable to clover 332 | 325, 377, 499, 361, 593s 
2 about it 333 4 See Horſes and Oxen FIR | 
ruun | 335 Tenants, imp priety of their in- 
Trauſplantiog | 336 clofing on a hen leaſe $90 
Of feeding it 428 Thetches, See Vetches 7 
Salts 2 principle of vegetation 465 Threſhing 5 76, 390 
Salting meadow-hay | 324 Thiſtles weeded from the wheat 328 
Clover-hay „ -- 068 Tihd explained | -_ ap 
Sandy grounds, how to improve 467 Tramp rucking 229 
Schemes of management in Scot- Trees planting 620 


land 345, 546, 551, 603, 608, Gro, 


| a | 612 

Scots agriculture during the Uſur- 
pation En 

Seaſons, their influence 196 


Secd, of the choice and chan ing 57 


Time generally late in Scotland 167 
Septeraber, Farmer's Kalendar | 


Z o Oo * 499 
Sexvants, hints for hiring 58 
Shades recommended for feeding 

cattle 304 


Sheep, directions for managing 
chem 30, 183, 2.39, 277, 326, 493, 

| 655 6 
Folding 495, 505, 600 


| © 72, 279, 327, 429 
Farmpecſtimate of auf | "$73 


* .. „ . 


Turf, Dutch, query concerning it 557 
Turnips, account of them by Co- 


lumella 477 
Preparing the land for them 160, 
\ | | 244 
Sowing 3175 479 
Hoc ing 373, 446, 480 
Pulling and feeding 433 


Should not be kept after March 240 
Lord Balcarrace's culture 
Remedy for the fly 
Norway . 

Green tops Eat * Romans 


WATER-FURROWING, its im- | 
Po (ance | 


588 


ar 
93 


440 
318, 58s. . 
ibs 


1337 185 
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bh. & Fe Preparing the land 


urn df, ſhould be 


„ | the farmers 
VUſe of the barometer 


obſervations on it 79 


D 


- Page 
'- $23 


kept by © 


oY 


et paſtures, of improving 4 48 


\ 


them 


: | Expence of draining and im- : 
65 bs . proving a field of 20 acres 32 
Fg Weeds! how to clear corn-land of 141 


3 Elder preſerves it from 


* los and at her infecte 
FPallows, ditections for 


. Ditebeclay, a good manute for 
PI & 31 


| Different kinds 143 
* #0 Wheat, different kinds en, 2 
"=, Seaſons for ſowing 64, 40 

Quantity of ſeed 67, 306, 41 s 
5 'Peeparing the ſeed N 491 


: 67, 68, 491 


WMaater-furrowing 1283, 401 
3 1 Thiſtling . 338 
VBrining prevents the mutt | 


che ve. 5 
296 


33 
583 


X. 


Whins recommended. as winter- 85 
food for cattle ® 
Remedy for horſes when over- 
worked of 


Worms how to deſtroy 
W i fertile than 


| 466 
| 8 effects of ſalts upon it 465 


Prevented by want of air 466 


Vermin, directions for deſtroying 310 


3 a bard and beneficial 


x | A, 138 


"The ſn ſmall winter - vetch to be 
preferted ib. 
Method and time of ſowing 41, 135, 
£74 
E. food for young calves 40 
or 


-Sown a wowed down for 
| manure | $2, 47 
Made into _e_ 46 


round. Mr "SEG! a mif⸗ 
take of his pointed cut 


520 


7 


From his Farmer's Letters 301 


Hs eſſay on tac managemen: 


of hogs 


399, 333, 396 


His cfiay on the culture of 


Coleſeed 


$43; 30% 


i Vetches plowed in, a good manure 43 
! | Land, a methoe of drefling re- 
. commended „ e 
. 4 ___ Green, ſhould be manured in 
(OT February | 134 
|. Wheat-harveſt, ſome farmer s rea- 
| ſons for cutting early 3890 
1 Harveſt, reaping 42¹ 
1 | | —— 
: 4 oo , 
5 
: 4's; 
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265 
Extract from his experiments 396, 
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